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AMERICAN WOMEN 
COMPOSERS FORM 
GROUP AS ALLIES 
WITH PEN WOMEN 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Chosen as 
Head of New Organization 
Started in Washington — 
Society Begins Work by 
Defining “Composer ”— 
Plans Festival Next Season 
of Music Written by Women 
—Two Brilliant Concerts 
Mark Institution of Group 


ASHINGTON, May 3.—An 

event of unique interest for the 
United States was the establishment 
of an American group for women 
composers, as a unit of the League 
of American Pen Women, during the 
league’s biennial. convention from 
April 23 to April.26 in the Shoreham 
Hotel. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was 
unanimously elected chairman of the 
group. The organization of the new 
society was celebrated by two bril- 
liant concerts, made up of music by 
five American composers — Mrs. 
Beach, Gena Branscombe, Ethel 
Glenn Hier, Mary Turner Salter and 
Harriet Ware. 

Much that was constructive was dis- 
cussed at the first conference of the 
group. The elegibility clause in regard 
to the composers’ unit of the League of 
American Pen Women was made very 
high, “Any one wishing to join the com- 
posers’ group of the League of American 
Pen Women must be able to write her 
own manuscript.” This eliminates any 
composers who have tunes in their heads, 
but are obliged to obtain the assistance 
of others to fill in the harmonies. 

A small “sticker,” bearing the inscrip- 
tion of the League of American Pen 
Women, with the words, ‘“Composers’ 
Unit,” will be used on all manuscripts 
and letters sent out by these members. 
A letter, once a month, carrying infor- 
mation in regard to what is desired by 
the musical publishing houses, will be 
sent out to the members by this unit. A 
plea by which music composed by women 
will be given prominence in the concerts 
of the various branches of the League of 
American Pen Women is to be worke 
out during the winter. A joint recital in 
New York and Philadelphia by the five 
women composers appearing at their first 
recital in Washington this April will be 
brought about in the coming winter. A 
conference will be called once a year by 
the chairman of the group. Plans are 
now under way for a festival of music 
of American women composers, three 
days, in Washington next April. 

Those present at the first meeting of 
the group were Gena Branscombe, Har- 
riet Ware, Phyllis Fergus Hoyt, Mary 
Turner Salter, Ethel Glenn Hier, Grace 
Porterfield Polk, Katherine Call Simonds, 
Jessica E. Benham, Mrs. Walter E. Hil- 
ton, Willard Howe, Wilmuth Gary and 
Florence Turner Gregory, while Dorothy 
DeMuth Watson was elected secretary 
temporarily. Letters of greeting and 
suggestions as to future plans were read 








from Eleanor Everest Freer, Dr. Wini- 
fred Sackville Stoner, Karolyn Wells 
Bassett, Rosalie Housman and Lily 
Strickland Anderson, all of whom were 
[Continued on page 4] 
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Who Has Achieved Many 


American Tenor, Formerly of the dlitan Opera Company, 
Notable Successes in Con i, Thréughoupthe Country. (See page 22) 
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PHILADELPHIA “ORCHESTRA SAVED 


QUUMDNAANNAN AND SAAAA EAE EI TELA 


HILADELPHIA, May 3.— The 

Philadelphia Orchestra is to con- 
tinue its existence with personnel in- 
tact. The serious chasm between men 
and management over wage scale and 
several matters of policy has been 
bridged. 

Arthur Judson, general 
the Orchestra, and Thomas M. Rivel, 
president of Local No. 77, American 
Federation of Musicians, made announce- 
ment late today that disputed issues, in- 


manager of 


UTM LeeLee 


cluding salaries, had been satisfactorily 
adjusted and an agreement covering a 
period of years, entered into. Contracts 
will be signed this week and the orches- 
tra enabled to start its jubilee twenty- 
fifth season at the usual time in October. 

Neither side would divulge the terms 
of adjustment. The following formal 
statement was made to the public: “The 
two organizations are in complete accord 
and it is believed it will be possible 
through their cooperation for the Phila- 





[Continued on page 2] 
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N. Y. FEDERATED 
CLUBS RALLY IN 
BIG CONVENTION 
HELD IN ALBANY 


Mrs. Harry Leonard Vibbard 
Elected as New President 
—“To Make America More 
Musical” Is Keynote of Stir- 
ring Movement to Promote 
Increased Club Activities— 
Work in the Schools Dis- 
cussed—Rousing Addresses 
Share Interest with Musical 
Programs 


LBANY, N. Y., May 3.—To make 
America more musical is the ob- 
ject of the twenty-five music clubs of 
the State of New York whose repre- 
sentatives met at Albany on April 24, 
25 and 26, at the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Federated Music Clubs; 
and this was the keynote of all the 
sessions, which resulted in a stimula- 
tion of the spirit of co-operation 
among the clubs and promotion of 
music appreciation in the home and 
community. Mrs. Harry Leonard 
Vibbard of Syracuse was elected the 
new president, succeeding Edna Ma- 
rione Springer of New York. 
The delegates were welcomed by John 
Boyd Thacher, city treasurer, in behalf 


of Mayor Hackett, and by Elizabeth J. 
Hoffman, president of the Albany Mon- 





day Musical Club. Edna Marione 
Springer of New York, State president, 
responded. 


Reports of officers and committees on 
American music, community music, 
chamber music, music _ settlements, 
pageantry, public school music and other 
subjects were made at the afternoon 
session. A discussion of ways and means 
of making music clubs interested in 
State and national federations followed, 
in which the following speakers took 


part: Mme. Springer, Mrs. Henry 
Leonard Vibbard of Syracuse, State 
treasurer; Jean Newell Barrett of 


Albany, Helen Harrison Mills, editor of 
the Official Bulletin; Mrs. Wooster 
Warner of Tarrytown and Howard 
Clark Davis of New York. 

The delegates were guests of the Mon- 
day Musical Club on Thursday evening in 
Chancellor’s Hall at the concert of its 
chorus of seventy voices, conducted by 
Elmer A. Tidmarsh. The Joyce Kilmer 
“Trees” with soprano solo by Mrs. Ray- 


mond N. Fort, the Deems Taylor ar- 
rangement and translation of Carl 
Busch’s “Fairy Trail” and Debussy’s 


“Afterglow” were sung, with Mrs. Fritz 
Robert Wegner soprano soloist in the 
latter number. Margaret Ryan, soprano, 
and Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, contralto, 
sang the solos in the Czechoslovakian 
folk-song, “Waters Ripple and Flow,” 
and other soloists were Mrs, Ronald Kin- 
near and Mrs. Edward H. Belcher, so- 
pranos. Mrs. George D. Elwell was ac- 
companist. 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, was to be 
assisting artist but illness prevented his 


appearance, and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, was substituted. He found many 
old friends in his audience, and his 


group of Russian songs, a Handel num- 
ber and an aria from Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” were vigorously ap- 


[Continued on page 40] 
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Chicago Honors Founder of Symphony 


with Memorial Symbolizing Achievements 
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The Theodore Thomas Memorial Unveiled in Chicago Recently. 





The Heroic Figure 


Symbolizes the Spirit of Music and the Wall Which Forms the Background Bears the 


Dedicatory Tablet Which Is Reproduced Above. 


Carved on Each Side of the Tablet 


HICAGO, May 3.—Since it was un- 

veiled last week, the Theodore 
Thomas memorial in Grant Park, facing 
Orchestra Hall, has attracted the atten- 
tion of many, particularly music-lovers. 
The monument was executed by Albin 
Polasek, sculptor, and was unveiled with 
elaborate ceremenies which included a 


concert by the Chicago Symphony under | 


Figures of Symphony Players Are 


its leader, Frederick Stock. The present 
eminence the orchestra and the stand- 
ard it maintains is credited to the 


foundations laid by Mr. Thomas when 
it was organized and the excellent work 
of his successor, Mr. Stock. The statue 
and its setting, designed by Howard 
Shaw, architect, are intended to symbol- 
ize his career and accomplishments. 








Philadelphia Orchestra 
Settles with Union 
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delphia Orchestra Association to main- 
tain an orchestra of even higher stand- 
ards of excellence than has been obtained 
in the past.” 

It was stated however that the prin- 
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Protest Blue Law Ban on Paid 
Music in Penna. Churches 


Pig gl etek PA., May 3.— 
The movement set on foot in : 
Fayette County to prohibit all paid : 
sports and amusements on Sunday =: 
will be extended to the churches, 
according to a recent statement 
credited to District Attorney E. D. 
Brown. He is reported as deter- 
mined to “play the game regard- 
less of creed, belief or color,” and 
to be bent on stopping the perform- 
ances by paid organists and choirs 
in churches on Sundays just as he 
has already been instrumental in 
ending the playing of games 
such as baseball, football and golf 
on the Sabbath. The movement 
against sports is said to be the re- 
sult of disturbances which have 
lately alarmed residents of the 
county. Reports of these extraor- 
dinary proposals have caused some 
consternation among the clergymen 
and congregations that generally 
had applauded the decision to abol- 
ish recreations. Musicians are ut- 
tering pronounced protests and 
state that the quality of music 
given in the churches would be cer- 
tain to suffer if the decision were 
enforced. 
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ciples upon which the agreement is 
founded are of a fundamental character 
and the hope and belief is expressed that 
it will be permanent. 

Informed circles understaud that vari- 
ous compromises were effected, and that 
the management won in the matter of 
an extensive advance in the wage scale 
while the players realized their demands 
in several matters of handling the per- 
sonnel. The present wage minimum is 
$60 per week and it is stated that the 
union asked for an increase of $25 per 
week, later reduced to $15, making a $75 
minimum. This would have affected con- 
siderably more than 50 per cent of the 
108 members of the Orchestra and it 
was of course certain that the 40 per 
cent or so of higher paid instrumental- 
ists, on special contractual relations as 
to salary, would in a short time insist 
on corresponding increases. It was 
figured that it would have cost the Or- 
chestra Association nearly $100,000 per 
year to accede to the financial demands 
of the union. As even with its endow- 
ment, obtained by popular subscription 
three years ago, and its enormous popu- 
larity in this and other cities, the Or- 
chestra sustains a deficit, there were 
only two alternatives: raising the tickets 
to an exorbitant price and thus defeating 
one of the purposes of the Orchestra, 
or adding $150,000 to the endowment, 
also out of the question at a time wHen 
Philadelphians are facing several big 
drives. 





Royal Opera Opens at Covent Garden 


LONDON, May 5.—The Royal Opera 
opened its first season at Covent Garden 
since 1914 tonight with a verformance 
of Wagner’s “Rheingold.” King George 
and Queen Mary were present at the 
performance and fabulous prices were 
paid for seats, an orchestra place bring- 
ing as much as £40. Artists who will 
sing at Covent Garden during the season 
include Alfred Piccaver, Ferdinand Ans- 
seau, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Maria [vo- 
giin and Selma Kurz, and an extensive 
répertoire will be presented. 


Cities and Towns Join in Launching 


First National Music Week with Song 
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ATIONAL MUSIC WEEK opened 
last Sunday with programs of organ 
and choral music in the churches of 300 
cities. The great week of melody prom- 
ised to be the largest celebration of its 


kind ever held in the United States. 
With programs scheduled for orchestras, 
choruses, bands, string ensembles and 
soloists, many cities looked forward to 
an outstanding period of civic endeavor. 

Mayor Hylan of New York issued a 
proclamation on April 29, in which he 
urged cooperation of all people in the 
fifth observance of Music Week in the 
metropolis. “There can be no doubt,” he 
said, “as to the importance of this excel- 
lent work as a contributing factor to 
individual and mass welfare.” He said 
that the observance this year particu- 
larly commended itself to public ap- 
proval because it marked the culmination 
of the first season’s programs of music 
contests open to all residents. 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee, made an 
address before a large audience at the 
Palace Theater in Huntington, L. I., at a 
ceremony officially opening the celebra- 
tion in that community last Sunday af- 
ternoon. Mr. Kahn was applauded when 
he announced a plan he had made, as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera, to set aside 
nightly reservations at the opera next 
season for the benefit of 120 Huntington 
High School students, who would attend 
as his guests. In the course of his ad- 
dress Mr. Kahn said: 

“Art is not ‘highbrow stuff.’ It is a 
red-blooded, normal thing. I have long 
felt that every man who has attained 
material success should look upon him- 
self as an investment, so to speak, which 
the community has made. In return for 
the opportunity given to him, and for 
the financial result it has brought, it is 
‘up to him’ to yield dividends in service 
or in other things of value to the com- 
munity. In proportion to whether in 
this sense he turns out a good or bad 
investment, he merits the commendation 
or the disapproval of his fellow citizens. 

“I am trying in various ways to prove 
a reasonably satisfactory investment, 
and I have chosen to pay a certain por- 


tion of the dividends due from me in 
endeavoring to be of some little aid to 
the cause of art in America, both 
through financial support and otherwise. 

“America has long been termed and 
widely accepted as being the land of the 
‘almighty dollar,’ but I do not believe this 
is true or that it ever has been true. I 
picture America as a land of unlimited 
possibilities, both in a material sense and 
in a cultural and artistic sense.” 


Special Programs Given 


The first events of the week in New 
York included special music in many of 
the churches. The Ukrainian National 
Chorus was heard in two programs. 
Other events included a vesper service at 
St. George’s Church and a choral and 
organ program at the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church. Many organists will give 
special programs on Sunday, May 11. 

The opening day included also an af- 
ternoon concert by the Sunday Sym- 
phony Society, led by Josiah Zuro, at the 
Cohan Theater. The Music School Set- 
tlement presented its senior orchestra in 
one of its series of monthly programs, 
under Melzar Chaffee, at its headquar- 
ters on East Third Street in the after- 
noon. Samuel A. Baldwin gave an _ 
as i at the College of the City of New 
York. 

The events scheduled for the week, in 
addition to those announced in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, in- 
cluded four concerts of works by Ameri- 
can composers, who were announced to 
play the accompaniments to their own 
songs. A concert was given at the Town 
Hall on Monday evening and another 
was scheduled for Friday afternoon, un- 
der the auspices of Joseph Regneas, and 
two others under the auspices of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs at the 
Town Hall on Wednesday afternoon and 
at Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon. 

Another double series was scheduled of 
two daily musicales at noon and at 3.30 
o’clock in the Wurlitzer Auditorium. On 
some days evening events were given in 
the same hall. 

In the motion picture and other the- 
aters special musical programs were ar- 
ranged and in some instances films of 
musical interest were shown. 





MAINE FESTIVAL PLANNED 





Central Cities Incorporate to Take Place 
Beside Older Events 


LEWISTON, ME., May 3.—The Central 
Maine Music Festival has been incor- 
porated and is now ready to take its 
place beside the Bangor and Portland 
Music Festivals which have been run- 
ning for quarter of a century. The 
officers elected are: Homer N. Chase, 
president; E. S. Pitcher of Auburn and 
George W. Horne of Lewiston, vice- 
presidents; Dennis A. O’Brien, clerk; 
George W. Goss, treasurer; Homer N. 
Chase, J. L. Moriarty, Ernest L. Tain- 
ter, John G. Coburn and Dennis A. 
O’Brien, executive committee. A. L. 
Kavanaugh was made honorary presi- 
dent. Membership will be made up of 
members of the festival chorus, monthly 
meetings will be held from May to No- 
vember, and there are eighteen directors, 
a large number of honorary vice-presi- 
dents and many honorary directors. 

The eighteen directors in the perma- 
nent organization are: Mr. Chase, sec- 
retary of the Lewiston Chamber of Com- 
merce, secretary of the Auburn Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Dr. L. Raoul Lafond, 
Mrs. J. H. Litchfield, E. S. Pitcher, J. L. 
Moriarty, Carrie E. Miller, Mary F. 
Leonard, Ernest E. Tainter, John G. 
Coburn, Elbert E. Parker, Mrs. Selden 
T. Crafts, Emmie Bailey Whitney, 
George W. Horne, Adelard P. Roy, Lila 
N. Flint, Exilia Blouin. 

ALICE Frost Lorp. 





Mischakoff Appointed Concertmaster of 
New York Symphony 


Mischa Mischakoff, Russian violinist, 
who was the only player among 500 
candidates chosen for a public appear- 
ance in the Stadium concerts last sum- 
mer, has been nominated concertmaster 
of the New York Symphony, Harry 
Harkness Flagler, president of the Sym- 
phony Society, announces. Mr. Mischa- 
koff will begin his duties with the new 
season, succeeding Gustav Tinlot, whose 
resignation was announced in a previous 
issue. Mr. Mischakoff was born in 





Proskurow, Padolian, Russia, in 1897. 
He studied under Korgueff, a pupil of 
Auer, and was gold medal graduate of 
the Petrograd Conservatory in 1913. 
In 1917, he served as concertmaster of 
the Petrograd orchestra under Albert 
Coates. The Moscow Grand Opera in- 
vited him to the concertmaster’s desk for 
the season of 1920 and 1921 and later, 
he held the same post with the Warsaw 
Philharmonic. Mr. Mischakoff has made 
recital tours in Russia. Poland and 
Germany, and made his American début 
in Carnegie Hall last April. He has 
since given recitals in Town Hall and in 
Carnegie Hall, and has appeared more 
recently in the Metropolitan Opera Sun- 
day evening concert series. 





Howard Lyman Resigns Conductorship 
of Syracuse Festival Chorus 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 3.—Howard 
Lyman, conductor of the Syracuse Fes- 
tival Chorus since 1916, will relinquish 
his post at the end of the present season 
in order to devote more time to his 
work as a member of the vocal depart- 
ment and as director of the University 
Chorus. Professor Lyman plans to 
develop the scope of the department of 
choral music at the University, and is 
outlining an enlarged program for the 
University Chorus for next season. He 
has been for eleven years director of 
music at the First Baptist Church, and 
last year received the appointment of 
associate musical director at Chautau- 
qua Lake, N. Y. 


Jeanne Gordon Injured in Automobile 
Accident in California 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 3.—Jeanne Gor- 
don, contralto, who is on a tour of the 
Pacific Coast, is at the St. Francis Hotel, 
recovering from bruises and nervous 
shock received in an automobile accident 
on the way from Stockton to this city 
last week. Since the singer sustained no 
serious injuries, it is thought she will be 
able to resume her tour in a few days. 
Her appearances in this city and in Oak- 
land have been postponed until after her 
engagements in Portland, Seattle and 
Salt Lake City. 
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Developing an American Tradition in the Ballet 





Neighborhood Playhouse, in the Heart of New York’s Ghetto, Has School Which Has Been Working for Ten 
Years to Foster an Interest in Dancing—Distinctive Works by Native and Foreign Composers 


Welcomed by Art Theater on Grand Street 
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SCENES FROM NOVEL BALLETS PRODUCED AT THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


The Two Sketches Are from Costume Designs by Joseph Cutler for Serge Prokofieff’s “Chout,” Presented This Season Under the Title of “Buffoon.” 
Illustrates an Episode from “An Arab Fantasia,” a Recent Production in Which Authentic Arabian Music Was Used. On 


the Lower Left Is 


The Upper Photograph 
a Scene from Stravinsky’s 


“Petrouchka,” the Fanciful Ballet by the Ultra-Modern Composer Which Early Attracted the Neighborhood Dancers. The Last Photograph Depicts the Scene in the Court of the 
King from “The Royal Fandango” by Gustavo Morales, in Which the Composer Enacted the Réle of the Monarch 


T is proverbially and 
typically American to 
neglect our native art. 
It has been an integral 
part of the national 
credo that exotic work 
or accomplishments of unusual 
charm or distinction must be im- 
ported. In recent years, however, 
America has become introspective. 
She has learned that the independent 
artists can be as revolutionary and 
perhaps more so than the Autumn 
Salon, that jazz is a modernist Amer- 
ican equivalent of the theories of the 
Groupe des Six, that Isadora Duncan 
and Ruth St. Denis can rival Ida 
Rubenstein, but after each Russian 
or Swedish invasion comes the re- 
current question, “Where is our 
American ballet?” 

By way of answer one might protest 
that very excellent work has been done 
by the two major opera companies in 
preserving the traditions of the dance. 
They have sponsored such admirable 
native creations as Gilbert’s “Dance in 
the Place Congo” and Carpenter’s 
“Birthday of the Infanta.” But for 
ballet organizations like the Diaghileff 
troupes, ballet companies in their own 
right and not subsidiaries of the opera, 
we have to look elsewhere. 








Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn with 
their Denishawn Dancers have toured 
the country with a series of ballet and 
interpretative dances. Their troupe is 
almost entirely American, composed, in 
great part, of dancers trained at the 
Denishawn School in California, and they 
have presented a succession of interest- 
ing works. Adolf Bolm has toured with 
his own ballet, and Michael Fokine has 
presented American dancers in several 
recitals. And then there is the ballet 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse, modeled 
after the European companies, with a 
theater as a permanent base. 


Founding a Ballet 


It would not occur to America to look 
for a native ballet on Grand Street in 
the heart of New York’s Ghetto, and yet 
the Neighborhood Playhouse has main- 
tained a ballet and a dancing school 
there for the past ten years. It gave 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” before New 
York came under the great Russian’s 
spell, and it presented the first Spanish 
ballet ever given here, Gustavo Morales’ 
“The Royal Fandango.” Eight years 
ago it gave Charles T. Griffes’ first 
ballet, “The Kairn of Koridwen,” and 
had George Barrére’s Little Symphony 
to play the music. It has presented as 
widely contrasted works as Ravel’s “Ma 
Mere L’Oye” (Mother Goose) and 
Prokofieff’s “Buffoon.” Like the Russian 
ballet, it trains children to grow up, to 
work with it; and, like the Continental 
art theaters, it has composers, actors, 


dancers and artists on its staff. 
Attempting to develop a cosmopolitan 


tradition in America and particularly 
among the new Americans on New 
York’s East Side, the Neighborhood 


Playhouse has produced ballets and 
festival pantomimes of every race. From 
the Hebrew ritual music to the American 
“Salut au Monde” based on Walt Whit- 
man’s poem; from the old _ Rossini 
“Boutique Fantasque” and the four- 
teenth century musical setting of Yvette 
Guilbert’s “Guibour” to the expression- 
istic rhythms of the Prokofieff ballet, 
it has experimented in every field and 
period where art flourished. For the 
Neighborhood Playhouse believes that 
art has no frontiers, and it is this idea 
which it wishes to bring to the young 
dancers and artists in its company. 

Versatility, the versatility that is 
cultivated in all the ballet and art 
theaters of Europe, is encouraged on 
Grand Street. There is a nucleus of a 
permanent company composed of five 
actors and five dancers. The actors 
work in the school to become better 
dancers, and the dancers to become bet- 
ter actors. All’ of them help in the 
making of the costumes, in choosing the 
ballets and the general interpretation 
of the work. 

For this year’s ballet program Alice 
and Irene Lewisohn, founders of the 
Playhouse, brought back from Arabia 
costumes, properties, native legends and 
some old music which was combined in 
a pantomime called “An Arab Fantasia.” 


For the second ballet on the program 
the whole Playhouse, about forty people, 
voted. There was a choice of several 
works, among them Manuel De Falla’s 
“The Three-Cornered Hat,” Massenet’s 
“Narcisse” and Prokofieff’s “Buffoon.” 
The last was produced in Paris by the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe under the title 
of “Chout.” The voting was almost a 
tie between “Narcisse”’ and “Buffoon,” 
the first a lyrical work giving oppor- 
tunity for simple, beautiful rhythms and 
picturesque pantomime, the other a 
humorous fantasy in the expressionistic 
manner. 

Because the first ballet, “An Arab 
Fantasia,” was itself a lyric interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the East, the di- 
rectors decided to give “Buffoon.” Its 
startling rhythms, futuristic costumes 
and combination of slapstick and subtle 
humor provided a better contrast to the 
melodious Arabian music and swaying 
dances of the first. ballet. For the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, although dis- 
tinctly in the modern tradition, does not 
want to commit itself to any definite 
school. To preserve its reputation for 
versatility and to show the catholicity 
of its taste, it produces Greek rituals 
with the same fine understanding and 
appreciation of the nuances of the music 
that it brings to Stravinsky and Proko- 
fieff caricatures. 

The ballet of the Neighborhood Play- 
house began in the classes of the Henry 
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‘Thinking in Rhythm: A Need of the Piano Student 
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By HARRIETTE BROWER 


5} ROM time to time meri- 
torious articles on the 
subject of rhythm ap- 
pear in current jour- 
nals. Some of them 
are very learned, and 
wisely tell us where rhythm came 
from and give many definitions of 
it. These articles are interesting 
and instructive, often elaborate in 
detail and scope. But do they give 
practical help in the study of 
rhythm? Do they tell how to master 
rhythmic forms? 

I have been for a long time seeking 
a short, practical definition for the 
term, and believe W. S. B. Mathews 
hit the nail on the head when he called 
rhythm “measured flow.” Could any- 
thing be better? Rhythm indicates 
movement, and we know it must be 
measured out in certain desired pat- 
terns. We might call it “measured 
movement,” which means about the same 
thing. ; 

But we want to apply this great prin- 
ciple to the teaching of piano music, 
in the simplest, most direct way possible. 
We are told often enough that rhythm is 
the life of music, and we know well 
enough that music without rhythm is 
lifeless—dead, scarcely music at all. 
How then are we to explain, to teach, 
first the understanding of this vitaliz- 
ing principle, and, second, its applica- 
tion to piano technic and répertoire? | 

And first’ the necessity of rhythmic 
study; or what we must do to be saved 
from chaos and death in music study. It 
is said that Americans lack a sense of 
rhythm. All the more need then, for 














The Late Dr. William Mason and the Late A. K. Virgil, Two Famed Teachers of Piano, 
Who Recommended the Use of the Metronome as an Aid to the Development of the 


Rhythmic Sense 


them to stress this particular side of 
piano study. 

What does the ordinary piano teacher 
do to clear up this subject in the minds 
of her pupils? Or what does she do 
with those who have little sense of time 
or pulse? How does she awaken this 
vital sense in them, which I believe in 
nine cases out of ten is only dormant 
and needs but to be developed and 
brought out. 

I can answer in a general way for 
her, from years of observation, that she 
does little or nothing. In the first place, 
does she make her pupils count the beat 
or pulse—from the very start—in what- 


ever they play, be it technic or pieces? 
She may advise them to do so, but unless 
she insists on it at each lesson it will 
not be done. Does she make the pupils 
speak this count aloud, both in the les- 
son and in home study? Counting to 
one’s self is of very little value; the 
words should be spoken distinctly, audi- 
bly—heard and listened to, to secure 
the best results. If the student has 
not been trained from the start to work 
in this way with time and rhythm, he 
will find it difficult to take up the sub- 
ject later. With pupils who learn to 
clap, tap or step the rhythm from the 
start, further progress is quite easy. 


But I have in mind many others who, 
after a couple of years’ study, have 
but the vaguest idea of pulse and 
rhythm. 

Use of the Metronome 


One of the greatest aids to rhythmic 
training is the metronome. This tire- 
less little helper to rhythmic exactness 
is always ready, and never overworked. 
It not only grounds the pupil in funda- 
mental forms of beat and rhythm, but 
marks his progress, step by step, as he 
advances to greater command of the 
keyboard. It also aids in acquiring 
necessary speed and warns against un- 
dertaking compositions far beyond the 
student’s ability in velocity. 

How do teachers look upon this in- 
valuable aid to rhythmic study? The 
up-to-date ones welcome its assistance, 
and insist on its use by their pupils. 
Many others are indifferent. They are 
the ones who do not require audible 
counting. A third portion of the pro- 
fession, if you will believe me, are actu- 
ally against this indispensable aid. Why? 
They say it makes the pupils mechanical. 
They and the pupils are to blame if the 
latter play without form, shape or 
rhythm. In order not to become mechan- 
ical, such teachers allow the pupils to 
play with all varieties of time and beat; 
in short, to “play as they feel.” You 
can imagine what happens to Bach, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Schubert by this 
“soulful” method. 

The truth is there must be common 
sense mixed with the use of the metro- 
nome, as with everything else in art 
and life. In the beginning, rhythm, the 
beat, the count are among the first 
things—the absolute essentials, to be 
ground in to every fibre. Listening goes 
with it, of course. But if we were to 
begin on the seductive subject of listen- 


[Continued on page 35] 





American Women Composers Form New 
Organization in Washington Conference 
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American Composers Represented in the Two Concerts Given in Washington to Celebrate 
the Institution of the New Group for Women Composers as a Unit of the League 


of American Pen Women. 
Salter and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
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unable to attend on account of profes- 
sional engagements. It was with deep 
regret that the illness of Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond was announced. Others in attend- 
ance during the various sessions were 
Mary Carlisle Howe and Rhea Watson 
Cable. The first conference was held at 
the District of Columbia branch club- 
house of the League of American Pen 
Women. 

Provide Two 


Women Composers 


American Programs 


The two concerts, made up of music 
by five American women composers, were 


Left to Right: Front Row—Harriet Ware, Mary Turner 
Back Row 


Gena Branscombe and Ethel Glenn Hier 


of great interest. They were given on 
April 23 at the Shoreham Hotel and on 
April 25 at the Arts Club, and enthusi- 
asm was keyed to a high pitch on both 
occasions. As already stated, five women 
composers were brought together at 
these concerts, some of them thus meet- 
ing for the first time. These five com- 
posers are Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Gena 


Branscombe, Ethel Glenn Hier, Mary 
Turner Salter and Harriet Ware. Gret- 
chen Hood, soprano; Flora McGill 
Keefer, contralto; Warren L. Terry, 


tenor, and John L. Marville, bass, opened 
the concert of April 23 by singing Mrs. 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” the 
composer playing the accompaniment, 


and this number was repeated to close 


the second concert and was given with 
inspiring effect. 

Ethel Glenn Hier was represented at 
the first concert by three songs for so- 
prano voice, with violin, ’cello and piano 
accompaniment, consisting of “In the 
Carpenter’s Shop,” words by Sara Teas- 
dale; “Down in the Glen,” words by 
Katherine Adams, and “If You Must Go, 
Ge Quickly,” words by Eloise Robinson. 
These songs, which are of unusual inter- 
est, were sung by Miss Hood. The com- 
poser played the piano part and Marjory 
Marckres Fisher of San Jose, violinist, 
and Richard Lorleberg of Washington, 
‘cellist, were the other instrumentalists. 
The music proved very exacting, but Miss 
Hood sang admirably, and the general 
effect of the combination of voice and 
instruments in modern harmonies was 
beautiful. 

Gena Branscombe’s songs, “Krishna,” 
set to words by Laurence Hope; the rol- 
licking “At the Postern Gate,” from the 
“Songs of the Unafraid”; the serenade, 
“I Send My Heart Up to Thee,” from 
3rowning’s “In a Balcony,” and the 
encore-song, “I Bring You Heartsease 
and Roses,” were artistically given by 
Mr. Marville. 

Mrs. Beach brought us some of her 
newer piano pieces, composed at the 
Peterboro MacDowell Colony last sum- 
mer—“Hermit Thrush at Morn,” “The 
Old Chapel by Moonlight,” the “Noc- 
turne” and the “Dancing Leaves,” all 
showing the inspiration of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, the joy of the out-of- 
doors. Mrs. Beach played these numbers 
with artistic effect. 

Harriet Ware played the accompani- 
ments to her songs, “Iris,” “Stars” and 
the “Boat Song,” admirably sung by 
Mr. Terry. Mrs. Keefer gave with 
great charm Mrs. Salter’s “Incantation,” 
“Come to the Garden, Love”; “Last 
Night I Heard the Nightingale” and 
“The Sweet o’ the Year.” Mrs. Beach’s 
“Song of Liberty” closed the program. 

The second program was almost simi- 
lar to the first. The changes were 
that the concert opened with Mrs. 
Beach’s “Shena Van,” sung by the quar- 
tet, with Mrs. Beach at the piano; 
“Love’s Epitome,” by Mary Turner 
Salter, was:sung by Mr. Terry, and a 
group of songs by Mrs. Beach, sung by 
Miss Hood, comprised “June,” “Ah, Love 
but a Day,” and “For Me the Jasmine 
Bud Unfolds.” Miss Hier played her 
own Piano Suite, “A Day in the Peter- 
boro Woods,” which was composed at the 
Peterboro Colony last summer and is 
dedicated to Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 

These American composers came to 


Washington to attend the conference of 
composers in conjunction with the bien- 
nial convention of the League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women and they agreed that 
they would have to meet every year in- 
stead of every two years. 


League Entertains Guests 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was a guest of 
honor at the Authors’ Breakfast, given 
annually by the League of American Pen 
Women, and others were Gertrude Ath- 
erton, Fannie Hurst, Edwin Markham, 
Lizette Woolworth Reese, Colonel Jasper 
Brady, Secretary Wilbur, Secretary 
Davis and Secretary Wallace. Miss 
Hood sang Mrs. Beach’s “June,” “Ah, 
Love but a Day”; “For Me the Jasmine 
Bud Unfolds,” “Go Not Too Far,” “Chan- 
son d’Amour” and “My Sweetheart and 
I,” with Mrs. Beach at the piano. Kathe- 
rine Riggs, Washington harpist, played 
several groups of solos. 

Mrs. Luther E. Gregory, wife of Rear- 
Admiral Gregory, was the hostess at a 
reception for the members of the com- 
posers’ unit on April 25 at her home, and 
Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe entertained at 
tea in their honor at her home on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 








ROCHESTER HAILS OPERA 


Plans Longer Season by Metropolitan 
Next Year at Eastman Theater 


ROCHESTER, May 7.—A longer opera 
season in this city next year is con- 
sidered likely, as the result of the over- 
whelming artistic and financial success 
of this week’s series. All local records 
for attendance at operatic performances 
were broken when the Metropolitan 
Opera Company opened its two-days’ en- 
gagement at the Eastman Theater with 
a performance of “Faust” on Monday 
evening of May 5. Hundreds were 
turned away at the opening performance. 

The cast for the Gounod work included 
a number of stars. Feodor Chaliapin 
was a towering Mephistopheles, and the 
splendid company of principals also in- 
cluded Frances Alda as Marguerite, and 
Giuseppe Danise. 

The house was also sold out for the 
performance of Puccini’s “Bohéme” on 
Tuesday night. The quartet of leading 
singers included Lucrezia Bori, an ex- 
quisite Mimi; Giovanni Martinelli, who 
sang the part of Rodolfo with resonant 
voice, Giuseppe De Luca as a fine Mar- 
cello, and Nanette Guilford as Musetta. 
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Metropolitan Opera Breaks Records 1 in Cleveland © 
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STARS OF THE METROPOLITAN FIND DIVERSION ON THE SPRING TOUR 


Cleveland; Nos. 3 and 7, by International Newsreel 


(1) Léon Rothier, Giuseppe Danise, Vincenzo Reschiglian and Beniamino Gigli; (2) Armand Tokatyan, Armenian Tenor, and His Bride, Who Spent Their Honey- 


moon in Atlanta; (3) Beniamino Gigli with William J. Guard, Press Representative of the Opera; (4) the Cleveland Auditorium, Where the Company Established New Records 


for Attendance; (5) Giuseppe De Luca, Antonio Scotti, Rosa Ponselle and Giuseppe Bamboschek; (6) Frances Alda, Soprano, Wife of General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza; 


(7) Luerezia Bori, with the Aid of Edward Johnson, Tries a Difficult Shot While Earle Lewis, Head of the Box Office Staff, Acts as Caddie. 


LEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 3.—With the clos- 
ing of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s visit 
here tonight, the at- 
tendance record was 

set at about 55,000 for the seven per- 

formances and the total receipts at 
$149,119. The attendance for “Tro- 
vatore,” the final production, with 

Rosa Ponselle, Giovanni Martinelli 

and Marion Telva in the leading 

roles, was officially estimated at 

8779 paid admissions. More than a 

thousand persons were turned away 
at the door. This performance 
broke the record for the week, “Boris 

Godounoff,” with Chaliapin in the 

lead, on Thursday night coming sec- 

ond, with an attendance of 8300 and 


box-office receipts of $23,879. 

Although officials of the Cleveland 
Concert Company, which arranged for 
the Metropolitan engagement, declined 
tonight to issue a statement regarding 
its opera policy for next season, there 
is a general demand in Cleveland that, 
the visit of the Metropolian company be 
made an annual event. 

The Cleveland Concert Company, or- 
ganized to present opera in Cleveland, is 
sponsored by a group of subscribers with 
a guarantee amounting to $250,000. This 
year it has sponsored two opera seasons, 
the first being the visit of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company in February. The 
Chicagoans’ engagement, which was for 
four days, broke all previous attendance 
records, the average being 7000 persons 
for each performance. The Metropolitan 
season eclipsed this record by approxi- 
mately one thousand persons at each 
performance. 

The building of the Public Auditorium 
by the City of Cleveland provided a 
theater with a sufficient capacity to 
bring grand opera to this city on a 
profitable basis. The structure, which 
ordinarily seats 12,500 persons, can be 





converted, by a gigantic raised floor, into 
an opera house with a seating capacity 
of more than 9000. Acoustically, the 
auditorium has been constructed so suc- 
cessfully that a person in the rear bal- 
cony can hear every voice on the stage. 
With a seating space so immense it 
has been possible to present grand opera 
in a casacs at prices ranging from $1 
to $7. 

During the week only one opera un- 
familiar to Cleveland was given. It was 
“Boris Godounoff” with Feodor Chal- 
iapin. The other operas were “Aida” 


with Rosa Ponselle, Julia Claussen and 


Martinelli; “Carmen” with Florence 
Easton, Edward Johnson, José Mar- 


dones and Queena Mario; “Rigoletto” 
with Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe De Luca 
and Queena Mario; “Faust” with Chal- 
iapin, Frances Alda and Armand Tokat- 
yan, and “Roméo et Juliette’ with 
Lucrezia Bori and Gigli. The conductors 
were Roberto Moranzoni, Gennaro Papi 
and Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

The visit of the Metropolitan company 
attracted hundreds of people from other 
cities. Special inter-urban cars and 


buses were-operated for each perform- 
ance. Large delegations came from 
clubs and schools in many Ohio cities, 
and orders for seats were received from 
as far South as New Orleans and as far 
west as Kansas and Iowa. 

The Cleveland newspapers gave the 
opera venture the fullest support. John 
A. Penton, president of the Cleveland 
Concert Company, and Philip Miner, the 
secretary and treasurer, have been edi- 
torially congratulated on the success of 
the opera season venture. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Tumultuous Demonstration Is Boston’s 
Farewell Tribute to Pierre Monteux 
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OSTON, May 5.—The final days 

of Pierre Monteux’ incumbency 
of the Boston Symphony conductor- 
ship were attended by receptions and 
demonstrations in his honor. 
dinner given on Friday evening by 
Judge Frederick P. Cabot, president 
of the board of trustees, to the 
trustees and their wives, Mr. Mon- 
teux was the guest of honor and the 
recipient of a silver punch-bowl. 


On Saturday afternoon a _ reception 
was tendered the departing conductor at 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Monteux, standing 
in the center of a flower-bedecked stage, 
graciously shook hands with hundreds of 
invited guests who had assembled to pay 
their respects to the conductor who had 
restored the prestige of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 

The sentiments of the gathering were 
concisely expressed in a speech by Judge 
Cabot, who presented Mr. Monteux with 
a book containing a letter of appreciation 
bearing more than 5000 signatures of 
prominent musicians and _ subscribers. 
Mr. Monteux made a short reply of 
thanks and stressed his appreciation of 


At a” 


the sympathetic treatment he had re- 
ceived from his Boston friends. 

In the evening Mr. Monteux mounted 
the conductor’s stand for the last concert 
of his five years’ régime. Orchestra and 
audience rose to greet him with literally 
thunderous applause. Mr. Monteux was 
visibly abashed and affected by the genu- 
ine fervor of the demonstration. Turn- 
ing to his orchestra, he led it through a 
spirited performance of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, the conclusion of which 
was the occasion for another prolonged 
domonstration of applause. Richard 
Burgin, the concertmaster, raised his 
hand to still the applause, and turning to 
Mr. Monteux, made a short address on 
behalf of the orchestra, and presented 
him with a large silver punch-bowl. 

After the intermission Mr. Monteux, 
still mindful of the American composer, 
conducted with sympathy Carpenter’s 
Suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator,” 
which was followed by a luxurious per- 
formance of Debussy’s Prelude, “The 
Afternoon of a Faun.” 

To close his career as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, Mr. Monteux chose 
Wagner’s Overture to “Tannhaduser.” 
Into the climax of the final measures the 
conductor threw all his energies and his 


orchestra responded without reserve. 
The last wave of his baton was the signal 
for an outburst of applause of electric 
intensity. Again and again was Mr. 
Monteux recalled. 

As the applause increased in inten- 
sity it was punctuated with desul- 
tory cheers from various sections of the 
hall; and finally, when applauding hands 
could do no more, the whole audience, in- 
cluding frenzied foreigners and staid 
Bostonians (many with tear-stained 
faces), threw reserve to the winds and 
gave forth a solid cheer that echoed 
through Symphony Hall. Thus passed 
into history Mr. Monteux’s farewell per- 
formance. 

A few moments before the concert be- 


* gan Judge Cabot addressed the musicians 


in the orchestra room. He thanked the 
players for their cooperation in making 
the season so successful. Then he ex- 
pressed the hope that if Mr. Monteux 
should return as conductor he would still 
find the symphony the great organization 
that he had developed. 


Flute Players End Season 


The Boston Flute Players’ Club gave 
its final concert of the season at the 
Boston Art Club on Sunday afternoon, 
April 27. Georges Laurent, the musical 
director of the club, arranged a program 
of interesting novelties. A String Quin- 
tet by Jacobus Langendoen was per- 
formed for the first time. A Suite of 
four numbers by Gaubert for flute with 
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What Is the Solution 


?— Managers in Middle West 


Plead for Better Business Methods in Concert Field 
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————— ROM the concert centers of Missouri and Kansas come further 

ag ¥i| protests against the lack of responsibility in the attitude of 
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managers. 





booking managers toward the business of concert giving. Ac- 
cording to local managers, the present depression in the music 
field is due in great part to the lack of cooperation among 


In the issue of March 15, MUSICAL AMERICA began an inquiry into the state 
of concert-giving in this country. Opinions of New York managers and 
impresarios in various sections of the United States have been published 
in a series of articles of which this is the ninth. Last week, managers in 


Wisconsin cities discussed local problems. 


This week the views of im- 


presarios in St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and in Wichita, Kan. are 


presented. 
Miss Cueny’s Views 


Elizabeth Cueny, concert manager of 
St. Louis, former president of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association 
and a member of the executive board, 
says: “The reason for poor concert con- 
ditions in America is hard to define, as 
conditions are not the same in every 
community and a question pertinent to 
one city may not apply to another. 

“Personally, I see nothing particularly 
wrong with the music situation, other 
than that much of our effort is naive. 
One artist’s concert is a success, due in 
part to the merit of the artist, the man- 
agement and other good and sufficient 
reasons; and immediately everybody 
else, inspired with the idea of raising 
money for a laudable object, of embark- 
ing in management, of becoming a pub- 
lic benefactor, turns to concert giving, 
and every artist wants to appear in that 
same town in the hope of making a 
similar success. 

“America is not essentially a music- 
loving nation. Save in the case of a 
few internationally known and many 
times sensationally exploited artists, 
people can only be lured to the concert 
hall by the most carefully prepared cam- 
paign. The only feasible way to intro- 
duce a new artist without box office 
value is through the concert course idea, 
revailing everywhere now, flanking the 
esser known with one or two celebrities 
and procuring a nucleus by the subscrip- 
tion plan. 


Competition of Films 


_ “There are so many factors entering 
into concert-giving that a fixed rule 
would indeed be difficult to lay down for 
general guidance. So long as human 
nature is as it is no one, neither the 
artist, the artist manager, the local man- 
ager, the club or other agency can be 
controlled in the output; but it is barely 
possible that better working relations 
may be established between the con- 
tributing forces. Today we not only 
have the competition of more orchestras, 
singing societies, concerts of different 
character, but there are scores of addi- 
tional lures for gaining public patronage, 
not the least of which is the movie, not 
dreamed of years ago. Exploitation of 





FOR SALE—Music Typewriter, complete table 
stand form, light wood finish, key board and type 
wheel Bilickensderfer Model, convertible into regula- 
tion writing uses in any language, script, etc. In 
good condtion. 


ALSO—Silent Practice Clavier, four octaves, 
table form, ebonized finish, in good condition. 


Communicate with R. L. Sweet, 15 Union Square, 
New York City, (Telephone Stuyvesant 1334, Mon- 
day, Wednesday or Friday.) 





Large furnished studio apartment for rent for sum- 
mer. Four rooms; 2 grand pianos; kitchenette. 
Going to WBurope. No reasonable offer refused. 
Stanley, 22 East 89th. Lenox 3362, 


COMPETENT SECRETARY—Part time, thor- 
oughly reliable young lady, linguistic ability, ex- 
perienced in musical line, has own typewriter or will 
call = a A a desired to attend to corre- 
spondence, c ngs, circulars, etc. Tg 

Cathedral 9267. a 








Fifth Concert of 


BORIS LEVENSON 


RUSSIAN COMPOSER 
Chalif Hall—May 11—8S.15 P.M. 
Assisted by 
Helene Adler—Fleeda Alberti—Vladimir 
Dubinsky—Josef Adler. 
Knabe Piano Used 
Studio Address: 47 West 92d St. 








ARRANGER 


Orchestrations fer emall or large erchestra, alse 
for phonegraphs, any cembination desired. Piano 
and vocal settings for songs, etc., by amateur 
composers a specialty. 
CARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenue, New York Oity 
(Reem 801) 

















the movie stars far exceeds that given 
the star of the concert platform, direct- 
ing the major part of attention to the 
movies. 

“In the main, prices are too high and 
artists rarely show a willingness to bear 
their part in the general development. 
A success one season, even to the loss 
of scores of managers, jumps the price 
the next season to a prohibitive figure. 
Judgment should prevail, and where the 
reputation of the local manager for in- 
telligent service is above reproach the 
artist should be willing to return at 
the original figure, charging the excess 
in the new fields or where money was 
realized on the first engagement. 

“Each manager’ should _ carefully 
analyze the possibilities, but if he or she 
errs in taking on too many artists, effect 
a satisfactory compromise with those 
who face a loss by cancellation. No one 
should lightly assume a responsibility. 
Having done his utmost, he should be 
prepared to stand by a contract. 

“The local managers I know anything 
about are those of honor and high in- 
tegrity. It is for the New York man- 
ager to determine the responsibility of a 
manager; failure to do this quite natural- 
ly encourages irresponsible persons to 
embark in the concert business. I see 
no point to the question as to clubs 
being more dependable than local man- 
agers. The clubs have their place in 
our musical life, as has the manager. 
The latter works in a broader way and 
at this stage of our development is an 
essential. 

“A leading American artist recently 
charged that the local manager is more 
commercial than the club, to the detri- 
ment of art advancement. The charge 
cannot be sustained. Clubs are going 
in for headliners in many places, and 
local managers are, on the other hand, 
putting in courses to find a place for 
the artist not so well known. 

“Good business principles compel the 
manager to see to it that the year’s 
average sustains the business, and, until 
good business principles prevail, concert 
management will never come under the 
head of business or be stabilized in a 
way that all concerned may survive. 
There are only a few artists who can 
be depended on to draw at the box office, 
and it is the local manager of sound 
business judgment who is the link in 
the chain that builds the artist to a 
secure position as a drawing attraction 
and aids in musical development in 
America.” 


Situation in Kansas City 


Walter Fritschy of Kansas City, Mo., 
former president of the National Con- 
cert Managers’ Association, says: “Some- 
one should draw up an iron-clad code 
of ethics and make every manager hold 
to that code.” He claims there are too 
many managers and also too many con- 
certs. He does not believe that the ex- 
ploitation of new territory will lessen 
the congestion in the established field. 
The radio, he thinks, has neither im- 
proved nor retarded the concert business. 

Roland Witte of the Horner-Witte 
Concert Bureau stated that the abnormal 
number of cancellations and fiilures 
among the local managers is due to the 
fact that many local managers know so 
little about concert business and concert 
promotion. Overbooking is also to blame. 
While there is no cut-throat cempetition 
among locak managers, general man- 
agers, he charges, play local managers 
against each other. The “fly-by-night” 
managers are numerous because of 
superficial knowledge of the business and 
their desire to make quick money. 

There is no cooperation from book- 
ing managers, Mr. Witte says. The aver- 
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age manager feels that when a contract 
for artists is signed his mission has been 
fulfilled, when as a matter of fact his 
obligation has just begun. He has one 
idea—to get the biggest sized contract 
in a community, and this is not only 
harmful to the local manager but de- 
structive to musical progress of that par- 
ticular town or city. Mr. Witte de- 
clares that over-selling is one of the 
greatest evils of the concert business. 
There is plenty of new territory which 
can be made valuable to the manager 
if reasonable precaution is used in the 
time of booking the series. There are 
too many poor artists and not enough 
good ones. Only a few local managers, 
generally, conduct concerts on anything 
approaching a businesslike basis. The 
concert business in America has been so 
highly commercialized and prices on 
good artists built up to such an extent 
that it makes it almost impossible for 
the local manager to realize anything 
above actual expenses. 

A system of guaranteeing contracts 
has long since been introduced by some 
of the Western managers who confine 
their contracts entirely to organizations 
and individuals of financial standing. 


Miss Millar Blames Overcrowding 


Anna Millar, business manager of the 
Kansas City Symphony Association, 
claims that there are too many immature 
and mediocre artists launching them- 
selves in the profession and that man- 
agers should encourage fewer artists. 
There are too many concerts. Prices 
for artists are too high. There is not 
an abnormal amount of cancellations 
and there is a decided increase of in- 
terest in music. The general managers 
oversell, which means that the local 
manager overbuys. Miss Millar thinks 
that the public will eventually solve the 
problem in general by refusing to ac- 
cept any but the best in music. 


Depression Temporary, Says Shouse 


Louis Shouse thinks there are too 
many local managers, too many concerts 
and too many mediocre artists. Artists’ 
fees are too high. The bad season is 
a result of business depression. Radio 
does not interfere with concert-going. 
The concert situation would be greatly 
benefited if there were fewer artists at 
a more reasonable figure. He thinks 
the depression is temporary. 


Too Many Concerts in Wichita, Mrs. 
Howard Declares 


Mrs. Harry B. Howard, local manager 
for United Spanish War Veterans’ 
Course in Wichita, says: 

“There have been no failures among 
local managers, and the sale of tickets 
has gone over the top so far as my 
personal experience is concerned; but 
many who buy tickets do not use them. 
In consequence the audience is smaller 
in proportion to the sale of tickets. 
Over-booking causes this to a large ex- 
tent, and failure of the audience to ap- 
preciate the artists. There is no falling 
off of interest in music, but radio and 
free public school and other free con- 
certs, though they familiarize the public 
with music, make them indifferent. 

In the present financial condition 
there are more concerts than the coun- 
try can absorb. There are too many 
local managers. Their methods, not 
always businesslike, could be made more 
efficient by an educational move, which 
would result in better sales and in bring- 
ing out to the concerts all the ticket- 
buyers. A system of guarantees to back 
contracts would have the effect of creat- 
ing among buyers of tickets a reason- 
able assurance that the artists supposed 
to be on the course would actually ap- 
pear at the time set for their appear- 
ance. 

Bad Year in Kansas 


“Kansas is preeminently an agricul- 
tural State. Crop conditions for the last 
year or more have been unfavorable, 
with unseasonable rains, floods, drouths. 
Added to this, in this particular city, 
came a three million dollar bank failure. 
This has sorely affected the concert 
season. The radio has had much effect 
for the worse, and still more have the 
films made sad inroads into concert 
audiences. Both the advance subscrip- 
tion sale and single seat sale have gone 
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down, but the effect is most noticeable 
in the latter. The principal trouble with 
the concert business is that it is over- 
done and that there is no cooperation 
among local managers. Cooperation 
would solve many problems.” 


Wadsworth Finds Apathy 


W. A. Wadsworth, manager of the 
Municipal Series, states: 

“To my knowledge there are no ab- 
ormal numbers of cancellations in this 
territory, but there is a lack of public 
interest in high-class music. Booking 
managers give good cooperation but are 
inclined to over-rate their artists and 
their drawing power. There are more 
concerts than the country can absorb, 
too many artists, and their fees gen- 
erally too high. There are too many 
local managers, including societies who 
use one or more attractions, and they 
know little about the technic of adver- 
tising in general. 

“The poor season is the result of 
general business depression and _ too 
many attractions of low and medium 
caliber. The radio has affected the con- 
cert-going public to an unfavorable de- 
gree. The single seat sale has gone down 
more than the sale of season tickets. What 
is wrong with the concert business gen- 
erally? Why, there is too much of it, 
particularly of the poorer and free class. 
It seems everyone who has any ability 
at all or any idea in regard to any 
kind of entertainment, gets into the field. 
I think the recognized booking houses 
should work together. Put fewer 
artists on the road and pick them more 
carefully. Spend a little less on fees 
and commissions and more on putting 
the attractions over.” 





Spofford Appointed Executive 
Secretary of Curtis Institute 


BALTIMORE, May 3.—Grace Spofford, 
who has been for seven years a valued 
member of the administrative force of 
the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, recently 
founded in Philadelphia on the Curtis 
Foundation. Miss Spofford is a graduate 
of Smith College, from which institution 
she obtained her Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree. Afterwards she entered the Pea- 
body Conservatory, and was awarded the 
teacher’s certificate, and later a similar 
honor in the organ department. Besides 
filling the position of Secretary of the 
Peabody, she has been assistant super- 
visor of piano practice, and has also 
taught in the preparatory department. 
George F. Boyle, who was for many 
years instructor of piano at the Peabody, 
holds a similar position at the Institute. 
Frank Gittelson, instructor of violin, will 
divide his time between the two schools, 
and Austin Conradi, member of the piano 
department of both the winter and the 
summer schools at the Peabody, will de- 
vote one day a week to teaching at the 
Curtis Institute. 


Grace 
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Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO B’way & 42d St. 
92nd Week on B’way 

POLA NEGRI in “MEN” 

A Dimitri Duchowetzki Production 

(A Paramount Production) 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


: RIVOLI, BROADWAY AT 


49th STREET 
“BETWEEN FRIENDS” 

With Lou Tellegen and Anna Q. 
Nilsson, Norman Kerry, 
Alice Calhoon 
A Vitagraph Picture 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 














Broadway at 51st St. 
EDWARD BOWES 
Managing Director 


CAPITO 


Fred Niblo’s Greatest Screen Triumph 
First Time at Popular Prices 
“THY NAME IS WOMAN” 
with RAMON NOVARRO and BARBARA 
LA MARR 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


Presentation by ROTHAFEL 
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Otto H. Kahn Talks on the Future of 
Opera—A Plan for a National Organ- 
ization with Interchangeable Companies 
—How the Opera Idea Has Developed 
in England—tThe Difficulties of Trans- 
lating Works Written in Foreign Lan- 
guages—Is There a “Popularity War’ 
on in Vienna—A New Version of the 
Jeritza-Piccaver Incident—The Author 
of “The Rosary’”—An Ambassador for 
American Music Goes Abroad—Ger- 
mans Aroused by “‘Nibelungen” Film— 
A Chattanooga View of the National 
Conservatory Project—The Politician 
Danger—That Pullman Episode! 


Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Whenever Mr. Otto H. Kahn makes a 
speech, there is plenty of wholesome, 
thoughtful material in it. I was particu- 
larly interested in his remarks at the 
opening performance of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s season in Cleveland 
with regard to the future of opera, be- 
cause it brought back to my mind a talk 
that we had over a luncheon table at the 
St. Regis a few years ago, in which I 
discussed with Mr. Kahn the question of 
the future of opera in this country. 

I have always claimed and still main- 
tain that opera will become a fundamen- 
tal factor in the development of music, as 
this art-form makes the biggest and 
broadest appeal to the public. For this 
reason, as I brought out in my argument, 
any plan which will develop opera in the 
principal centers of the United States 
will create the basis of a bigger develop- 
ment in music throughout the country. 
I also advocated the formation of a na- 
tional opera company, with the principal 
centers located in New York and Chi- 
cago, carrying complete duplicate or 
triplicate sets of scenery for the operas 
and a complete company which could be 
dispatched from one city to another to 
insure the best cast for each perform- 
ance. These interchangeable companies 
would have a full equipment of railroad 
cars, operated largely on the same plan 
as that of a great circus. These trans- 
portation facilities would make it feas- 
ible for the two central cities to dis- 
tribute opera, as it were, over the coun- 
try and thus practically every important 
city would enjoy a season of opera regu- 
larly. 

This plan would afford greater oppor- 
tunity to American talent because many 
more artists would be required. It would 
broaden out the field, although I concede 
freely it would require elaborate prepa- 
ration and plans to make it perfectly 
feasible. 

At that time Mr. Kahn remarked that 
the trouble with the foregoing project 
was that the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan were very jealous of the position held 
by the Metropolitan company, that they 
looked upon it to a large extent as a 
local proposition, and anything that 


meant the using of the Metropolitan for 
national opera, he believed, would not be 


agreeable, as it would kill the individual- 
ity of the New York opera organization. 

As I said before, I was interested in 
Mr. Kahn’s address in Cleveland because 
I see that he has moderated his ideas on 
this situation to a certain extent. He 
states now that he hopes to see in due 
course of time, upon the initiative and 
with the cooperation of public-spirited 
citizens, a series of operatic circuits es- 
tablished in this country, each of them 
embracing four, five or six cities within 
a radius of a few hundred miles, each 
city to have a regular opera season of 
its own for the duration of three or four 
weeks. He further believes that it would 
stimulate a rivalry and would be bene- 
ficial materially, socially and spiritually. 

I want to go on record to say that this 
thought is one step further. [I still dis- 
agree with Mr. Kahn in that I believe the 
national enterprise is the desirable proj- 
ect—a national organization which would 
contain in its national directorate the 
wealthy and public-spirited citizens of 
all the great centers, from coast to coast. 
Then the opera should be given locally by 
a locally formed association which will 
financially and artistically take care of 
that situation, drawing its supply from 
the national body. Mr. Kahn compares 
the operatic situation here with condi- 
tions in Europe. As Mrs. Malaprop 
would say in this respect, “Comparisons 
are odorous.” 

Our political system is so different that 
I do not believe for many years to come 
—certainly not during our lifetime or 
through the lifetime of this generation— 
will we see any change in this respect. 
Until the political leaders, so-called, of 
this country realize that art is an asset 
and not a liability, you are not going to 
have either national or municipal sup- 
port for art. 

Over there the men in politics do not 
ask, when the question of art arises, how 
many votes are involved. As a matter of 
fact, by considering the artistic side, our 
politicians could win themselves a strong 
place in their communities. 

* * + 


In 1919 I was invited to address the 
British Musical Industries at Birming- 
ham, England, at which time they formed 
an association for the development of the 
musical industries and for the further- 
ance of the art of music. Out of that 
meeting sprang the British National 
Opera Company, to be strictly English 
in every sense of the word. The national 
opera idea has developed and is now a 
great pride in the hearts of the English 
music-lovers. 

However, one great mistake was made. 
Music in every sense is international. You 
cannot take the singers of any one nation 
and create opera. Germany has not done 
it, neither has France. If you confine 
your opera to music of a particular 
nationality it is feasible, but if you make 
your opera international and desire the 
works of composers of all nations, your 
cast must be international. 

It is just as impossible to confine an 
opera company to one nationality and 
expect to get the highest standard as to 
state that any country in this world is 
really independent. The countries of the 
world are all interdependent. No coun- 
try can stand on its own bottom. We all 
need the help of the other fellow. And 
this is the only way the world can pro- 
gress. In the arts, sciences and business 
the principle remains. 

I see now that the British National 
Opera Company has discovered this prin- 
ciple. Instead of the company consisting 
strictly of English artists—although En- 
glish artists are given preference—they 
have Americans, Italians, Germans and 
Austrians; in fact, almost all the na- 
tionalities are represented. 

The principle of any nation in music 
should always be and always will have to 
be, if it develops correctly, greatly on the 
lines of the policy followed by your pub- 
lication, MUSICAL AMERICA, for the de- 
velopment of music. 

While we are on this subject, I might 
go a little further and speak of the 
theory of many well-meaning people 
about the giving of opera in English. 
Giving opera in English is_ perfectly 
feasible, provided it is English opera. 
An opera written by an American, with 
an American score and libretto,: with 
American thought behind it, will always 
be given better in English than it will 
in the foreign languages. That opera 
would never work out as well if it were 
given in Italian, French or German. 

If an Italian mind conceives an idea in 
the Italian language and puts that Ital- 
ian conception to music, you cannot 
translate that thought into English and 
retain the original beauty as it has in 


Italian. 
You cannot take Schiller, Goethe, or 
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Among the Leading Artists of the Contemporary Musical World, Olga Samaroff, Pianist, 


Occupies a Secure Place. 


She Was the First American Woman to Be Admitted to 


the Paris Conservatoire, and She Distinguished Herself at the Historic School. Her 
Later Career in Concert Has Included Appearances as Soloist with Many of the World’s 


Leading Orchestras 





Zola, or Hugo, or any of the great 
writers of any nation and put their writ- 
ings into English and get the finest sense. 
Strictly speaking, you must read the 
works in the original, for no language 
permits more than a liberal translation. 
It allows for translation of words, of 
phrases, but it does not allow for the 
translation of thought as expressed by 
the author in his own mind and repre- 
sented in his own tongue. 

Imagine taking Gilbert and Sullivan 
as at example and singing it in German, 
or French, or Italian. With an English 
spirit, the thought of the English lan- 
guage predominating, the very music 
written to conform to the language and 
the English thought, you would have 
about as impossible a situation as you 
can conceive. 

I have in times gone by seen plays in 
Germany, Italy and France and even in 
England, and have seen these same plays 
produced afterward in this country by 
American actors and actresses. You 
could not recognize the same play. The 
beauty of the original was gone, thanks 
to the translation. Many theatrical man- 
agers realize this thing, and today no 
producer would think of presenting an 
English play without an English cast in 
this country. 

If your American or English singer 
can sing in Italian, French or German, 
they are just as much a part of the opera 
then as a native-born singer. 

After all these years, the directors of 
the Paris Opéra have seen their mistake 
and today they are bringing into their 
casts foreign artists to meet the situa- 
tion. 

There is no fool so great as the man 
who fools himself. We very often the- 
orize because we want to see a thing in a 
certain way, but the truth is the only 
thing that counts. It sometimes sounds 
harsh, still it remains the truth. 

* * * 

This is the season when American 
newspaper readers may expect to find 
any kind of silly story in their favorite 
morning sheet. At first we were dis- 
posed to put down the sensational story 
of a “popularity war” between Mme. 
Jeritza of the Metropolitan and Alfred 
Piccaver of the Chicago Opera in Vienna 
as one of those weird, hair-raising yarns 
concocted about this time every year by 
energetic European press agents. 

The idea of a popularity contest be- 
tween Maria Jeritza, reigning queen of 
the Metropolitan, and Mr. Piccaver, an 
estimable but by no means famous tenor, 
seemed so-preposterous that I was about 
to brush it from my mind when I learned 
the inside of the situation. 

If we are to credit the cable dispatch 
to the Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Daily News, “one of the fiercest 
battles for popularity in Vienna” that 
has ever been experienced is now raging. 
Each singer is reported to have sym- 
pathizers in the audience during the 


other’s performance. On one occasion, 
so we are told, Richard Strauss, the di- 
rector of the Vienna Opera, was com- 
pelled to address the audience and beg 
them to be quiet. When his appeal was 
disregarded, the police were summoned. 

How is it that the most famous star at 
the Metropolitan and a minor tenor 
should be engaged in such a unique war? 

I am informed that Piccaver, who was 
born in Albany, N. Y., received his oper- 
atic training in the Metropolitan’s ex- 
cellent opera school. He was taken 
abroad with nine other students of the 
school and he alone won an important 
engagement. 

For ten years now Piccaver has been 
leading tenor of the Vienna Opera. His 
voice and personality have won him a 
large vogue among the opera-goers. Of 
course, he was acquainted with Mme. 
Jeritza when she was one of the leading 
singers at the Vienna Opera, and so it 
was natural that the Metropolitan au- 
thorities asked their prima donna if she 
was acquainted with the artistic work of 
her Viennese colleague. 

I am informed that Mme. Jeritza told 
Mr. Piccaver in very plain words before 
the assembled cast of the Vienna Opera 
that she had not given her whole-hearted 
recommendation when her advice was 
sought by the Metropolitan officials. 

When Mr. Piceaver received this in- 
formation from the charming Mme. 
Jeritza he is reported to have become 
slightly ruffled. Understand me plainly 
—Mme. Jeritza did not say a word 
against his merits as a singer, but she 
did (so my informant tells me) say a 
few plain words of a rather personal im- 
port. That marked the beginning of a 
feud between the tenor, who was so popu- 
lar in Vienna, and Mme. Jeritza, who had 
just won such a remarkable conquest in 
America. 

True or untrue, the story is winning 
considerable publicity for both of the 
principals. Naturally, Mr. Piccaver does 
not object to having his name linked 
artistically with that of the Metropoli- 
tan’s leading soprano. 

+ * * 

After all, Robert Cameron Rogers was 
the author of “The Rosary” text, which, 
as everybody knows, is the famous song 
composed by Ethelbert Nevin. Mr. John 
H. Ingham of Philadelphia puts before 
me evidence sufficient to show any fair- 
minded person that Rogers wrote the 
poem in California in 1894. Mr. Ing- 
ham’s statement, with the further proof 
offered by Mrs. Rogers, the poet’s widow, 
convinces me conclusively that Mr. 
Rogers and not a priest who passed away 
— years ago was the creator of the 
ines. 

Too often the authorship of a song is 
forgotten while posterity accords honors 
only to the composer who set the verse. 
Without the inspiration of Rogers’ lines, 
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“The Rosary” would never have been con- 
ceived—and I believe the composer him- 
self would have been the first to have 
made this declaration. 


x * * 


Here is a new kind of American inva- 
sion of Europe. We are so accustomed 
to hearing of American artists capturing 
the affection of our trans-Atlantic friends 
that such reports no longer elicit the 
same expressions of surprise and delight 
they formerly did. After all, we realize 
that when one of our musicians triumphs 
abroad that his success is well won. 

This new movement is in another di- 
rection and promises much for the en- 
couragement of American composers and 
publishers. I refer to the mission now 
being undertaken by Mr. W. L. Coghill 
of the John Church Company, who sailed 
for England on the Olympic last week. 

Mr. Coghill is to spend more than two 
months in England, Scotland and pos- 
sibly Ireland, also France and Belgium, 
with the aim of visiting all the leading 
schools of music and pedagogues in the 
interest of American compositions. Mr. 
Coghill will not only speak of the pub- 
lications of his own firm, which has done 
such pioneer work for our composers, 
but he will champion the cause, he tells 
me, of all American publishing houses 
and composers. 

This is the kind of unselfish work 
which will help advance the cause of 
music in America. 

* * * 


Hope strikes my breast that the Ger- 
mans may be awakening. I am delighted 
to learn that a Berlin audience recently 
howled down a film of the “Nibelungen,” 
which was obviously not intended for 
any purpose but propaganda. Because 
of the loud protests of the audience, the 
mammoth picture was stopped at the end 
of the second reel. 

I hear that the story was so contro- 
verted that the heroes and the heroines 
of the Saga were made out as villains 
and cut-throats. For example, Kriem- 
hild, of whom the epic makes a heroine, 
was shown as a treacherous murderess, 

The management immediately issued a 
statement that the story would be re- 
stored to its original form, but the dam- 
age was already done. The ex-Crown 
Prince and other dignitaries of National- 
istic sympathies were among the spec- 
tators. We need motion pictures of such 
epic caliber, therefore I am particularly 
annoyed at this stupid blunder on the 
part of some blundering Nationalists. 


* * * 


“Let’s go a bit underneath the sur- 
face,” writes George Pullen Jackson, the 
able music editor of the Chattanooga 
Times, “and let’s establish, if we can, 
these people’s motives.” Mr. Jackson is 
speaking of the Fletcher bill in the 
United States Senate, which provides for 
a National Conservatory. He speaks of 
the fact that “not a word was uttered 
against it” at the recent hearing, “and 
only a few were lukewarm and urged 
caution.” 

Continuing, he writes: “The ideas of 
these good people who want their govern- 
ment to go into the music education busi- 
ness as the Russian and other govern- 
ments have done, are not consciously so- 
cialistic. 

“Their main thought seems to be, 
rather, that in view of the high cost of 
higher musical education in America, an 
education which has been and still is in 
the hands of private persons and institu- 
tions, and the high cost of which has sent 
annually thousands of boys and girls 
across to Europe (mainly Germany), 
where they can get as good instruction 
at half the price—in view cf this they 
seem to believe it would be a good idea 
for the Federal Government to go into 
the business, as it once went into the 
wheat business, to stabilize and reason- 
able-ize prices. 

“The scheme has for these people an 
economic and a _ nationalistic-patriotic 
phase. And the consideration of these 
phases makes clear the attitudes of the 
various groups concerned. 

“The music clubs’ favorable attitude is 
nationalistic-patriotic. The Federation 
of Musicians’ interest and that of the 
Federation of Labor is purely one of eco- 
nomic benefit to their class. 

“The music clubs favor the attitude 
that will develop the domestic interest in 
the art of music and the domestic con- 
sumption of musical merchandise. The 
music teachers, on the other hand, would 


not seem to be warranted in looking for- 
ward with glee to government competi- 
tion in their profession.” 

In a sense, Mr. Jackson is right. The 
organized musicians of the United States 
do believe it would be an excellent thing 
for the United States Government to 
enter the musical business. Virtually 
every civilized government on earth is 
subsidizing music or assisting in musicai 
education in some direction. Only a few 
weeks ago your columns carried a re- 
markably interesting story which pro- 
vided statistics showing exactly how 
much the various states of Europe were 
paying out. 


* * * 


Mr. Jackson rightly remarks that 
thousands of boys and girls have been 
sent across to Europe to study. If we 
have a national clearing house of music 
in America, we can cut down this number 
still more. It is a fact, however. that 
where a thousand music students flocked 
to Europe five years ago, only a handful 
go across the seas today. A glance at 
the roster of the New York, Chicago, 
Rochester, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Ithaca schools shows that most of the 
eminent pedagogues are located in Amer- 
ica today. 

The musicians do not fear that their 
government is entering into competition 
with them. As a matter of fact, the 
establishment of a national school would 
mean the employment of thousands of 
competent instructors and the elevation 
of the musical standard throughout the 
country. 

The worst enemy of music in America 
is the incompetent teacher. These unde- 
sirables are the only ones who need fear 
the creation of a National Conservatory, 
for it is a foregone conclusion that when 
such an institution is founded in America 
the whole profession of musical pedagogy 
wll be tremendously advanced. The pri- 
vate teachers to whom Mr. Jackson re- 
fers will not be affected adversely, for 
the most talented products of the na- 
tional school and its branches will doubt- 
less turn to individual teachers for their 
final polish. 

The chief danger I see in the establish- 
ment of a national school is the possibil- 
ity of wrong-minded politicians getting 
in control. On another page I see that 
Ferdinand Dunkley, the organist, who is 
your Birmingham, Ala., correspondent, I 
believe, advances a novel idea along this 
direction. I commend you to a study of 
Mr. Dunkley’s suggestion. 


* * * 


Mischa Elman says I am all wrong. 
No less than three of Mischa’s friends 
have written to me in heaving indigna- 
tion. Elman is “a real sport,” they write 
in effect. The famous (and now dis- 
puted) episode in the speeding Pullman 
wherein Mischa Elman, Toscha Seidel 
and a musical railroad-man staged a 
little comedy was conscientiously re- 
counted in these columns just two weeks 
ago. (The entire issue was sold out 
immediately after publication, so there is 
absolutely no use asking us for extra 
copies!) 

According to the version given to me, 
Mischa made a valiant attempt to con- 
vert a musical porter who had expressed 
his belief that Heifetz was the greatest 
fiddler alive. You will recall that my 
informant told me how Mischa took the 
dissenter into his private compartment 
and played solos at him. 

Now come forward witnesses to show 
that Elman himself is retailing the story 
—but altogether a different version, and 
of course Mischa’s tale is the only offi- 
cial, authentic interpretation of the his- 
toric event. 

Mischa in his boyish innocence should 
know that his Pullman tale would be 
muddled a bit in the re-telling. Thanks 
to the kindness of Arthur Loesser, eye- 
and-ear witness to the stirring episode, 
I am able to give you an exact account 
of the happening in three languages: 

“It seems a shame to clip the wings 
of an imaginative story-teller in these 
prosaic times,” begins Mr. Loesser 
sweetly, “but in the interests of fair play 
it may sometimes be necessary. I refer 
to the creatively gifted individual re- 
sponsible for the tale (as you published 
it) concerning Mischa Elman and Toscha 
Seidel on the railroad train. Even with 
all his inventive genius, the author puts 
a strain on our credulity by asking us 
to visualize artists carrying their valu- 
able violins from the relatively safe 
haven of a drawing-room rack into a 
dining-car, for the purpose of tucking 
them under a chair, in close proximity 
to the languorous warmth of a steam- 
pipe, in convenient position for the ap- 
— of careless love-taps with the 
neel, 


“However, aliquid semper haeret: the 
story as published has a small kernel of 
truth, with the following discrepancies 
to be noted: 

“1. Mr. Elman and Mr. Seidel were to- 
gether not in a dining-car but in a com- 
partment. 

“2. The other individual referred to 
was not a waiter but Pullman conductor. 

“3. He was not a Negro, but a white 
native of England. 

“4. No one asked him his opinion of 
violinists; he volunteered some state- 
ments. 

“5. Mr. Seidel did not ‘smile sadly,’ but 
laughed heartily. 

“6. Mr. Elman was not ‘visibly disap- 
pointed,’ but visibly highly amused. 

“7. Mr. Elman made no attempt to 
alter anyone’s opinion of anything that 
day, either by playing or talking. 

“Naturally, after deduction of these 
corrections, you will ask, Well, where is 
the story, or rather what is left of it? 
Ah, my friends, a number of things did 
happen that afternoon that were very 
funny indeed, which your interesting ac- 
count does not mention at all. But then 
I suppose it does give a certain satisfac- 
tion to some people to spoil a good story 


in order to have the opportunity of cast- 
ing a few gratuitous slurs. 

“I am curious to know who your in- 
formers were concerning this incident, 
since the chief retailer of the event thus 
far has been Mr. Elman himself. 

“The only eye-and-ear witness, besides 
Mr. Elman, Mr. Seidel and the conduc- 
tor were Mr. Josef Bonime (Mr. Elman’s 
accompanist), Mr. Max Endicoff and my 
humble self. I don’t know who ‘the other 
prominent musicians’ on the train may 
be to whom you refer: Ich fihle mich 
nicht getroffen.” 

Thank you, Mr. Loesser! And won’t 
you, Mr. Loesser and Mr. Endicoff, sug- 
gest to Mischa that hereafter instead of 
repeating the narrative verbally, that he 
hand out carbon-copies of the story? 

We think the chief victim of the story 
is the respectable English conductor who 
was described as a drawling Southern 
Negro, says your 


~—— 





MUSIC DAY CELEBRATED BY 
THE WOMEN'S PRESS CLUB 


MT UT COL UL a 


USIC DAY, an annual event of the 

Women’s Press Club of New York, 
was celebrated Saturday afternoon, 
April 26, in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mme. Amy Ray- 
Sewards, prominent as a contralto and 
teacher, was chairman of the Music Day 
celebration. The entire auditorium was 
filled, some 600 members and guests be- 


ing present. 

After Mrs. Amy Wren, president of 
the club, introduced Mme. Ray-Sewards, 
an enlivening talk was made by Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth. For half an hour Dr. 
Spaeth provided a unique entertainment 
with his discourse, “The Common Sense 
of Music,” with illustrations on the 
Knabe Ampico. 

Leo Schulz, ’cellist, was heartily ap- 
plauded for his three numbers, “Dumka” 
and “At the Brook,” his own work, and 
the Popper “Spinnlied.” He was ably 
accompanied by Albert Burgemeister. 

Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, told of the “Im- 
pressions of an _ Impresario.” He 
sketched the history of the San Carlo 
organization from its small beginnings 
a dozen years ago to its present growth, 
pointing out that this artistic organiza- 
tion enables music-lovers in the leading 
cities of America to hear opera. Mr. 
Gallo told engaging stories to show 
graphically some of the tribulations of 
a successful impresario. 

Gretchen Dick, one of the most promi- 
nent publicity authorities in the musical 
and general field, spoke on “The New 
Idea in Publicity.” Miss Dick showed 
how the old-time “press agent” had 
vanished, being supplanted by the 
thoroughly efficient trained news-writer, 
who kept in intimate touch with the 
special requirements of the individual 
publications. At the conclusion of her 
interesting talk, Miss Dick was invited 
by the chairman, Mme. Ray-Sewards, to 
become a member of the Women’s Press 
Club. 

Adele Luis Rankin gave the assembly 
much pleasure with her singing of sev- 
eral numbers: “A Dream Song” by 
Claude Warford, “Wings of Night” by 
Wintter Watts and “The Wind’s in the 
South” by Prindle Scott. Miss Rankin 
was accompanied by Harold Waters. 

One of the most distinguished features 
of the program was the musical-scientific 
address by Edward Maryon on “Marco- 
tone,” the science of tone-color. For 
almost an hour, Prof. Maryon, who has 
been conducting researches in this field 
for years, held his audience fascinated 
with his description of the ccrrelation 
of music and color. 

Paul Bernard, an Auer product who 
recently made his successful début as a 
concert artist, exhibited his high artistic 
qualities in three numbers: Chaconne, 
Vitali, Andante, Lalo and _ Intro- 
duction and Tarantella, Sarasate. Mr. 
Bernard was accompanied by Marguerite 
Bailhe. 

Charles M. Tremaine, originator of the 
National Music Week idea and director 
of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, related a number of 
amusing anecdotes and cited some figures 
to illustrate the amazing growth of 
music in America. 

















Mme. Chairman of 


Amy _ Ray-Sewards, 
Music Day Celebration of the Women’s 
Press Club of New York. 


At the conclusion of the program, 
Mme. Ray-Sewards introduced the guests 
of honor on the platform. The invited 
guests were Gena Branscombe, Sophie 
Charlebois, Philippine Edwards, Fay 
Foster, Prof. C. Farnsworth, Dr. Henry 
T. Fleck, Bernard Hamblin, Alfred 
Human, Naunine V. Joseph, Carl V. 
Lachmund, Florence T. Maley, William 
Reddick, Arthur Rose, Mrs. W. R. 
Stewart, Deems Taylor; also the club 
members, Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, Mrs. 
Herbert Gnad, Mrs, Eugenie, Mr. Guyon, 
Mme. Katharine Von Klenner, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell. A reception followed. 

The officers of the Women’s Press 
Club are Amy Wren, president; Mrs. 
Mary Coffin Johnson, honorary vice- 
president; Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Eva Phipps, second 
vice-president; Eliza B. Harris, third 
vice-president; Mrs. A. A. Hill, record- 
ing secretary; Charlotte Hume Irving, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. W. J. 
Wilson, treasurer; Mrs. Sarah Wright 
Uthe, auditor. 

The executive committee members are 
Mrs. Katherine T. Hammer, chairman; 
Mrs. Juliette A. Southard, Mrs. Frank 
E. Bradner, Baroness Katherine Von 
Klenner, Mrs. Flora Knapp Dickinson. 





San Francisco Opera Is Granted Exemp- 
tion from Amusement Tax 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 3.— 
Cheaper tickets for the San Francisco 
Opera Association’s coming season have 
been made possible by a ruling issued by 
the Internal Revenue Department, which 
removes the usual amusement tax on the 
ground that the association is an educa- 
tional society rather than an organiza- 
tion operated for profit. Founders will 
be permitted to deduct the amount of 
their subscriptions for founderships 
from income tax returns. 





Ernest Davis, tenor, left New York 
last week for a series of engagements in 
Kansas. These will include : ppearances 
at the festivals in Hays and Manhattan. 
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ene the Vocal Tradition of the Garcias 





Tl have talked with 
someone who heard 
Beethoven conduct, who 
heard Malibran sing 
and who was a member 
of the cast of the first 
Italian opera given in New York, 
would almost seem to take one into 
the realms of spiritualism, for Bee- 
thoven died in 1827, Malibran in 
1836, and the “Barber of Seville” was 
first sung at the Park Theater in 
1825. Manuel Patricio Rodriguez 
Garcia did all these things, for was 
he not the son of Manuel del Popolo 
Garcia, one of the most famous 
operatic figures of the early years 
of the last century, and hence a 
brother of the lovely Maria Felicita 
Garcia Malibran and Michelle Ferdi- 
nande Pauline Viardot-Garcia? And, 
furthermore, did he not sing in that 
historic performance of “The Bar- 


ber’? 


They are all dead now, however, Gar- 
cia having passed away in London in 
1906 at the age of 101, and his sister, 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia, in Paris four 
years later, aged eighty-nine. Neverthe- 
less, the royal line of Garcia is not ex- 
tinct, at least as far as the vocal 
tradition is concerned, and New York 
which was a place of such storm and 
stress for the Garcias, has the honor of 
possessing one of the exponents of the 
Garcia tradition in Mme. Schoen-René. 

“T had been associated for twenty-five 
years with Pauline Viardot-Garcia,” 
says Mme. Schoen-René, “and she had 
been my only teacher. I had been forced 
to give up singing in opera because an 
attack of asthma had left me with 
trouble in my breathing, and so I had 
devoted my time to teaching. My pupils 
had all been women but the question 
arose of my teaching a man, and I went 
straight to Viardot with my difficulty. 
I told her I knew nothing about the male 
voice and asked her advice. ‘Go to 
Manuel,’ she said, ‘No one living knows 
more about the voice than he!’ 














Meeting with Garcia 


“Accordingly, armed with a letter 
from her, I crossed to England and made 
my way to Garcia’s little house at 
Cricklewood on the outskirts of London. 
While I was waiting, I heard two young 
men talking in the next room. I could 
not distinguish what they were saying 
but could hear only the two youthful 
voices, so I sat in the room looking at 
some pictures of Jenny Lind, Lablache, 
Pauline Viardot and other great ones 
who had been only memories for many 
decades. In spite of all these famous 
folk, I was touched by the simple but 
cozy interior of the house. 

“Presently the door opened and the 
two men entered. One was young as the 
world counts years but the other was 
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Schoen-René Photo, Sweet, Minneapolis ; 
Garcia Photo @ Photographische Gesellschaft 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE AND HER TWO GREAT TEACHERS 
Left, Pauline Viardot-Garcia; Center, Mme. Schoen-René; Right, Manuel Garcia After Sargent’s Portrait Painted for His Centenary in 1905 


Manuel Garcia, then in his ninety-fourth 
year, yet although bent like an old man, 
talking with the voice of a boy. 

“When the other man had gone I 
gave Garcia my letter and told him my 
story. Coming so highly recommended 
by his sister, he was naturally inter- 
ested at once. We discussed the situa- 
tion and finally he said he would like to 
hear me sing. I told him I had been 
unable to sing for several years. He 
lost interest at once. ‘If you cannot 
sing,’ he said, ‘and sing perfectly, you 
cannot teach!’ This was said with such 
an air of finality that I felt that the 
conversation was closed. As he looked 
at me he said, ‘You have been going to 
Pauline every summer; what’s the mat- 
ter with you?’ I told him then of the 
nervous condition that had resulted from 
asthma, but he finally prevailed upon 
me to sing for him, with the result that 
he took me as a pupil. 

“T went to Garcia simply to learn 
from him how to train the male voice, 
but my own singing and my general 
health were restored so completely that 
when I went back to Viardot-Garcia 
she said, ‘No more teaching! You go 
back upon the stage!’ 


Forsakes the Stage 


“You can imagine how this upset me, 
but I determined to continue teaching 
for a while at least and later to con- 
sult Garcia. When I took my first man 
pupil for him to hear, I told him that 
his sister wanted me to go back upon 
the stage, but he advised against my 
doing so. ‘If you are very selfish,’ he 
said, ‘you will do it, but I think it 
would be unwise. First and foremost, 
you have pupils singing in grand opera 
and you would be competing with them. 
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But much more than this, because our 
science is dying out, singers are now 
demanding to be made artists in three 
years. Isn’t it better to bring out ten 
singers than to sing yourself?’ I asked 
him what Viardot would say and he re- 
plied, ‘Pauline is a Garcia. She will 
understand!’ 

“So, that is why I did not go back 
on the stage and sing, but continued 
teaching, and I must say I have never 
regretted it. When you speak of any 
of the Garcias, you speak of the ancien 
régime of singing. ‘We have no method, 
we have no school,’ he once said to me, 
‘we have only science, the science of 
singing which my father and I worked 
out! 

“T have often been asked whether I 
have improved the method and my reply 
is invariably that I couldn’t if I tried, 
and, what is more, I don’t want to. The 
further back I can go, the better, be- 
cause Garcia was the founder of the 
art of singing through the perfect knowl- 
edge of technic and control of the voice. 
That is why I haye never attempted to 
‘improve’ on what Garcia taught me. 
I have all the exercises and the cadenzas 
which he and Viardot-Garcia wrote for 
me and they go everywhere with me. 

“IT could write a book about Garcia 
and his wonderful personality, as well 
as about his teaching. Never a day 
passes but that I remember some quaint 
phrase that he used in talking to me. 
I remember once when we were in his 
garden, for he was a passionate lover 
of flowers, he lifted a particularly beau- 
tiful rose on its stem and said: ‘The 
rose is the most grateful of all my pupils. 
You search for perfect tone: here it is!’ 
He was disappointed in many of his 
pupils. He was very intense in teach- 
ing and gave his heart and his life to 
them for art and art alone, so that when 
he died he left only about $11,000 and 
his little house. 


Garcia and Wagner 

“Garcia and his sister were a proof 
of the fact that singing Wagner’s music 
does not injure the voice. I do not mean 
that either of them appeared in Wag- 
ner operas but many of their pupils 
did. Wagner claimed that his music 
required more vocal study than the Ital- 
ian music because a greater technic 
was necessary. After all, the ultimate 


limits of expression such as Wagner 
demands can be reached only by singers 
whose technic is perfect. Wagner, you 
know, could not find a German baritone 
for Wotan in the premiére of ‘Walkiire’ 
so he chose Garcia’s pupil Scaria, to 
whom he also confided Gurnemanz in 
the world-premiére of ‘Parsifal’ at Bay- 
reuth, After the first rehearsals of the 
Bayreuth Festival in 1876, a number of 
the artists went to Viardot-Garcia for 
lessons, amongst them the great Wag- 
nerian tenor Niemann, who was after- 
wards heard at the Metropolitan in the 
first season of German opera there. 
Viardot-Garcia was said to have been 
the greatest musician of the Nineteenth 
Century. The old Emperor William 
established scholarships for all artist 
singers of his royal opera houses to go 
to her and practically all the great sing- 
ers of note of that era were either Gar- 
cia or Viardot pupils. 

“When Pauline Viardot-Garcia died 
in Paris in 1910, the last of the royal 
line of Garcia passed away. Manuel 
died in 1906, but at the celebration of 
his hundredth birthday he said that his 
greatest sorrow was that Pauline would 
not sing for him. ‘But I cannot sing 
any more!’ she protested. ‘Ah, my dear,’ 
he said, ‘if you had practised every day 
you would still be singing!’ She was 
then eighty-four years old! 

“And so, it is the greatest honor, I 
can assure you, that I am able to carry 
on the work of this great family of 
teachers. Pauline once said to a pupil 
of mine who is now singing in the Met- 
ropolitan, ‘You may consider yourself 
my artistic grandson!’ So, that is what 
I tell all my pupils, that they are privi- 
leged to consider themselves the grand- 
children of the Garcias!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 








Fontainebleau School Offers Scholarship 
to American ’Cellist 

Francis Rogers, chairman of the 
American Committee of the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music, has announced 
that a full scholarship, including tuition, 
board and lodging, is being offered to a 
well-qualified student of the _ ’cello. 
André Hekking is in charge of the de- 
partment. The enrollment for the organ 
department has been completed and the 
piano department will be filled shortly. 
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“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
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FRANTZ 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





English as She Is Sung 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Cornell was worried over the pro- 
nunciation of foreign languages by our 
great singers [MUSICAL AMERICA’s Open 
Forum, April 19]. Recently I listened to 
a “prima donna” (who was born in 
America and speaks perfect English) 
sing at a church in Chicago. Here is a 
sample of what I heard. I was informed 
that Christ was born in Bathlaham and 
that he was a tandar Shaphard. He rose 
from the dad, and she (the prima donna) 
rejoiced to know that he still leaved. 
Finishing was Aman. How’s that for 
the English language? Again recently, 
at a recital, I heard a famous prima 
donna sing “Comin Thro’ the Rye” and 
she pronounced the word “gin,” which 
starts each verse, the same as the alco- 
holic beverage. Being a Scotsman, it 
sounded funny to me. The word is pro- 
nounced the same as when an Irishman 
says he is “agin the government.” 

J. BURLINGTON RIGG. 
Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1924. 





Bach and the Young Student 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I was much interested in a correspon- 
dent’s query to your Question Box editor 
some time ago as to how Bach could be 
made. interesting to young students, and 
I felt impelled at the time to offer my 
own experience in the matter. 

The issue of MuSICAL AMERICA, dated 
April 12, has an interesting article about 
the successful Bach program lately given 
by Newark school children, directed by 
Philip Gordon. It may therefore be @ 
propos for me to tell about a Bach pro- 
gram presented on the Bach anniversary 
by my own pupils, ranging in years from 
eight to eighteen. If more teachers 
would overcome the fear that their pupils 
would lose interest if given Bach, there 
would sooner be a widespread love for 
the dear old master which would be of 
the greatest help in furthering real 
musicianship in this country. 

I believe that the reason Bach is con- 
sidered dry and uninteresting by many 
young musicians is because the study of 
his work is so often begun with the In- 
ventions or the Fugues before the stu- 
dent is either technically or musically 
prepared to interpret them in a way to 
bring out their beauty. The pupil there- 
fore naturally associates Bach with stud- 
ies and exercises and “truns a hate” on 
him generally, to use an expression of a 
little East Side girl in New York. 

I have found that even very young 
pupils can be easily interested in the 
master if he is presented in the right 
way and through the medium of his 
charming dances, easier preludes, etc. 
Children love these things, especially 
when they are told the story of the 
dances and interesting things about Bach 
himself in connection with this study. It 
is also good to tell them about the instru- 
ments in vogue in his time—the harpsi- 
chord and the clavichord. I have pic- 
tures illustrating these as well as many 
connected with Bach’s own biography. 
The children are all easily fascinated by 
these things. In this way the approach 


to the study of his music is prepared and 
the rest is easy. One little nine-year- 
old said to me one day: 


“T like Bach’s 








pieces the best of all my pieces.” 

As an experiment I gave on the Bach 
anniversary what has never been at- 
tempted here before, an entire Bach pro- 
gram to which parents and friends of my 
pupils were invited. Not a Fugue was 
on the program this time. The piano 
numbers included a number of the 
dances, a Toccata, Fantasies, Preludes 
from the Well-Tempered Clavichord and 
the smaller Preludes and an arrange- 
ment of the Preambule for Violin. A 
group of Bach Chorales was sung by a 
chorus of orphan children which I con- 
duct and they were sung “con amore” 
too. Some of the elders in the audience 
had tears in their eyes at the close of 
these wonderful chorales. 

Phonograph records were interspersed 
to give variety. These included the “Air 
on the G String,” played by Elman; “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” sung by Louise 
Homer, and a harpsichord number by 
Landowska. Short topics covering dif- 
ferent phases of Bach’s life and work, as 
well as interesting comments on the vari- 
ous numbers, were given by pupils not 
playing, so that every one had some part 
in the affair. These topics were con- 
densed and right to the point and had 
been memorized and practised so that 
they could be well given. The entire pro- 
gram was so organized that it went off 
without a break—each part fitting into 
the other. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful recitals we have ever given and 
certainly aroused much interest. Many 
mothers came to me afterward, thanking 
me for what they had learned that after- 
noon. 

By the way, I have found Sunday af- 
ternoon at four the most successful hour 
for pupils’ recitals that I have ever tried. 
It seems to meet a little need for whole- 
some recreation and it is a time when 
parents and pupils are most apt to be 
free. 

I shall be very happy if my experiment 
is an incentive for other teachers to do 
likewise. L. EvA ALDEN. 

Terre Haute, Ind., May 1, 1924. 


Kreisler’s Philosophy 


To MEPHISTO: 

I cannot refrain from again expressing 
my appreciation of your inspirational 
letters, and because you so constantly 
and fearlessly express what to me are 
the really great truths of our existence. 

In the issue of April 19, as I read your 
Musings, I saw in perspective the great 
seething mass of humanity, struggling 
on and on, wildly, almost insanely, 
seeking success, popularity, money—as 
though in them man’s real happiness 
were found. I then saw the reason for 
so many failures. Men are looking in 
the wrong place for success; they are 
seeking the wrong things. What is it 
the Good Book says? “Seek ye first——” 
Yes! The real reason for the permanent 
popularity and success of our artist is 
that he is a “throbbing, live, sensitive 
human being”; he has “unaffected sim- 
plicity and sympathy with all fellow 
creatures—even his professional rivals.” 
Yes! Give us great men and women 
first! 

Your reference to Kreisler was a won- 
derful inspiration to me. I remember as 
I sat in the Boston Opera House, listen- 
ing to this God-intoxicated man, I could 
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actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 
of invaluable assistance. 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hedr them. 











not help but feel what a great soul he 
has. The reason, as I see it, lies in your 
letter. Sympathy, kindliness, love— 
what a great love Mr. Kreisler must have 
in his heart for his fellow-men! His per- 
sonal success “means an opportunity to 
serve humanity.” “I receive messages,” 
continues Kreisler, “from men and 
women located in many quarters of the 
globe, telling me that my music gives 
them happiness. If that is so, then I am 


happy.” 


How many artists can sincerely claim 
this beautiful philosophy? 

And what a place this old world of 
ours would be if we all took his stand on 
the money question. Says Kreisler, “As 
for the financial end of my art, to be 
quite truthful, I must admit that . . . it 
nauseates me to have to sell my musical 
ability. Well, I have my own way to 
solve this problem for myself and to keep 
my conscience free from contamination. 
I never look upon the money I earn as my 
own. It is public money. It belongs to 
the public. It is only a fund intrusted 
to my care for proper disbursement.” | 

I, for one, realize the secret of Kreis- 
ler’s appeal. FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 

Boston, Mass., May 2, 1924. 





National Conservatory Plan Suggests 
Federated Clubs Should Accept Burden 





Questions Advisability of Government Control—Few Congress- 
men understand Needs of Music—Clubs Possess Necessary 
Organization to Make General Appeal for Funds 





By FERDINAND DUNKLEY 
OTTER TLL CLC LL CT TUE MELE CUCL LLL LULL 


Birmingham, Ala., May 3. 
HE agitation now going on for a 
great National Conservatory of Music 


emphasizes the need for such an institu- 
tion. However, there is one big trouble- 
some question associated with it and that 
is the matter of Government control. 

Government control of human en- 
deavor is not a shining success in the 
United States. Too much it opens the 
way for politics. When it comes to the 
matter of music, it is also only too well 
known that few members of the Federal 
Government have any knowledge or un- 
derstanding of music and its needs. 

We must face a condition here in the 
United States and not a theory. The 
fact that some of the older countries of 
Europe and the new republics of South 
America have conservatories supported 
by their governments does not mean that 
the same thing is practical in this coun- 
try. In the United States, Federal, State 
and municipal governments have taken 
very little account of music, and I am 
afraid if we wait until the National 
Government is “educated,” like South 
American and European governments, 
so that it puts music on the same plane 
as they do, our much wished for National 
Conservatory will not be an accomplished 
fact until long after every living soul is 
in his grave. 

I believe there is a way of accomplish- 
ing the desired end quickly, or at least 
the founding of a National Conservatory 
may be accomplished as soon as the nec- 
essary machinery can be put into opera- 
tion. The plan I am going to suggest 
would be free from politics, free from 
possible bureaucratic graft, free from 
the necessity of winning the support of a 
goodly proportion of provincial Con- 
gressmen, free from the necessity of 
fighting even cultured Congressmen who 
may think there are more urgent calls 
than music for Government appropria- 
tions, desirable as appropriations for 
music might be. 


An Appeal to Music-Lovers 


The plan is this: Let the musical peo- 
ple of the United States build this great 
National Conservatory. All that is 
needed is the machinery for reaching 
every nook and corner of the country 
and enlisting the interest and financial 
help of every person who believes in 
building up this nation musically until 
it is in very truth the musical center of 
the world. 

Some will say at once that the creation 
of this machinery would be a labor of 
years. It would. But I believe we al- 
ready have it. Organization is needed to 
put over any great project, and if the 
project is national in scope, not only 
must there be a central organization, but 
also organizations in every State with 
ramifications in each of the larger mu- 
nicipalities. I am sure it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to name the organization I 
have in mind for the founding of a 
National Conservatory. It is the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, reach- 
ing down through the State federations 
to nearly every music club in the coun- 
try, which units include most of the 
musical people of their respective com- 
munities. The musical people of the 
United States, through this already cre- 
ated machinery, could soon found the 
National Conservatory. 


The system of club organization with 
State and National federations has built 
up an instrument capable of wielding 
great power for musical good in this 
country. And a still greater accession 
of power may be looked for in the near 
future, for the Federation has declared 
its intention of going out more systemati- 
cally after the men. What better slogan 
for the women who mostly compose the 
clubs and federations and who have 
achieved the splendid work of creating 
this vast power than “Bring in the men!” 
When the men as well as the women of 
America really become interested in 
music, this will be a musical country 
indeed. 

If the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, through the various State fed- 
erations, will get some kind of a plan 
before the music clubs for the founding 
of a National Conservatory with funds 
obtained through the clubs, the money 
will be in hand almost immediately. It 
is not part of my suggestion that the 
National Conservatory be managed by 
the Federation of Music Clubs. Rather 
do I suggest that the delegates to the 
next biennial convention be empowered 
to select a commission whose business it 
shall be to establish a Conservatory 
Foundation and turn the management 
over to the officers of that foundation. 
Whether or not the Conservatory should 
be once and for all provided with an 
endowment sufficient for its operation or 
annually provided with additional funds 
from the outside is a matter for delibera- 
tion. But keep the National Conserva- 
tory out of Government control. The 
American Government is not musical 
and probably never will be. Let the 
music lovers of America, through their 
club organizations, handle the matter. 
If by any chance the music lovers are 
not sufficiently interested, why appeal to 
the Legislature? It is the people’s busi- 
ness, not the Government’s. 


MELBA IN AUSTRALIA 








Opera Company Includes Dal Monte, 
Who Is to Tour America 


Cable messages recording emphatic 
success for Dame Nellie Melba’s Opera 
Company, which opened its Australian 


season in Melbourne at the end of 
March, have been received by Frank 
Tait of the Williamson-Tait firm of con- 
cert and theatrical managers, who is now 
in New York selecting attractions for 
that part of the world. Mr. Tait’s ad- 
vices show that Toti Dal Monte, the 
Italian soprano engaged in Europe by 
J. Nevin Tait for this season, has won 
great favor in Australia. At the con- 
clusion of this engagement, the William- 
son-Tait management, in association 
with Charles L. Wagner of New York, 
will bring Miss Dal Monte to America 
for a concert aud operatic tour to start 
in San Francisco. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, who is to 
visit Australia under the Williamson- 
Tait management, will reach Sydney in 
July. 

Proposals have been made for a tour 
of the Commonwealth by Henri Ver- 
brugghen and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, and these are now being con- 
sidered. 
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‘Parsifal’’ Revived 
at Paris Opéra 


UE ee 








From ‘‘Comeedia’”’ 
“Parsifal” 


Paul Franz as 


_ April 25.—The Paris Opéra 
celebrated the Easter holidays with 
three revivals in two days. “Parsifal” 
was presented for the first time since 
1914 with several members of the origi- 
nal French cast in the leading réles. The 


evening before Gabriel Pierné’s ballet, 
“Cydalise,” and Leoncavallo’s “Pagli- 
acci” were given for the first time this 
year. 

“Parsifal,” eagerly awaited, was de- 
cidedly the event of the spring season. 
M. Franz, who created the title réle at 
the Opéra, was again the Parsifal and M. 
Delmaz Gurnemanz. Marcelle Demou- 
geot was the Kundry, M. Huberty sang 
Marcel Journet’s réle of Klingsor and M. 
Rouard was Amfortas. Phillipe Gaubert 
conducted. The sets were those designed 
by Simas for the original production on 
New Year’s night, 1914. M. Franz’s 
Parsifal was greeted again as one of the 
outstanding creations of his répertoire. 
He showed a fine understanding of the 
Wagnerian spirit and his voice, the first- 
nighters of ten years ago insist, has, if 
anything, gained in beauty and power in 
the past decade. Delamaz’ Gurnemanz 
was also hailed as a glorious revival of 
memorable characterization. Mlle. De- 
mougeout was an excellent Kundry and 
MM. Rouard and Huberty sang with 
artistry. 

“Cydalise,” with a libretto by those 
eminent farceurs, Caillavet and De Flers, 
and whimsical music by Pierné, was 
greeted with enthusiasm. The amusing 
pantomime in the second act and the 
dance of Mlle. Zambelli, always a 
favorite in Paris, particularly pleased a 
delighted audience. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, after her first con- 
cert since the war in London on March 
31, appeared as a guest artist at the 
Opéra as Amneris in “Aida.” Her ap- 
pearance created a sensation. 

A more substantial indication of the 
return of the Opéra to a pre-war basis 
is the remarkable houses which it has 
attracted. “Faust” and “Parsifal” drew 
over 50,000 francs each and “Lohengrin” 
45,000. During the winter the big nights 
have shown an average of 30,000 francs 
at the box office. 





Opera by MacKenzie Produced at 
Liverpool 


LiverPooL, April 24—‘“St. John’s 
Eve,” a new opera by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, was given its first perform- 
ance by the British National Opera Com- 
pany here on April 16. Three numbers 
of the ballet were heard at the London 
Promenade Concerts last summer, but 
this was the first hearing of the entire 
score. It is in one act and tells the story 
of a tinker and a poacher who were be- 
witched on Midsummer’s Eve. The 
music, as a whole, is not epoch-making. 
The orchestration and the general score 


lack interest except for a few lyrical 
moments in the bewitchment scene. The 
opera was received with the same luke- 
warm enthusiasm which greeted the per- 
formance of the ballet music in London. 
“St. John’s Eve” was given as a curtain- 
as to Gustave Holst’s “The Perfect 
ool.” 





W eingartner Quits 
Vienna Volksoper 
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DeOPEASOE REET RaDONU AON ERED 


,* ipeamgaster, April 22.—Felix Weingart- 
ner will not return to the Volksoper 
after the expiration of his contract on 
Aug. 31. His place will be taken by 
Dr. Fritz Stiedry of Berlin, It is not yet 
known whether Weingartner will con- 
tinue as conductor of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, but, if he conducts abroad, as 
he intends to, he will be compelled to 
resign from this position also. 

In the five years that Weingartner has 
been in charge of the Volksoper he has 
raised the standard of production and of 


the orchestra and has continued to be 
more and more popular with the public. 
The difficulty, it is said, is between Wein- 
gartner and the financial backers of the 
opera. There has also been a contro- 
versy over the length of time Weingart- 
ner has been absent on tour with the 
Philharmonic and as a guest conductor 
in foreign opera houses and with the 
London Symphony. 

Dr. Stiedry, who will succeed him, was 
formerly with the Berlin Staatsoper, but 
became involved in the difficulties be- 
tween Leo Blech and Max von Schillings 
and resigned. He is more famous as a 
general director than as a musician and 
although from a practical point of view 
he may be more satisfactory to the back- 
ers of the opera as a manager, he has 
neither the musical reputation nor the 
popularity of Weingartner. The elimi- 
nation of Weingartner from the field 
leaves the way open for Richard Strauss 
to become conductor of the Philharmonic, 
a position which, it is said, he has long 
coveted. With no apparent rival and al! 
Vienna paying homage to him with a 
Strauss Festival, the composer will prob- 
ably gain almost a monopoly of Viennese 
music when he adds the title of conductor 
of the Philharmonic to that of director of 
the Staatsoper. 





Bonelli and Cornelys in 
Monte Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, April 25.—Two Ameri- 
can artists, Richard Bonelli, baritone, 
and Pauline Cornelys, soprano, were 
widely praised here for their creation of 


the leading réles in Schumann’s “Faust” 
presented by Raoul Gunsbourg at the 
Théatre Monte Carlo on April 6. Mme. 
Claudia Muzio, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, gained sensational suc- 
cesses in “Tosca” and “Aida.” 

Mr. Bonelli comes from Syracuse, N. Y., 
and was with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany last year. He has studied with 
Harold Butler, Arthur Alexander, Wil- 
liam Violonat and Jean De Reszke. Miss 
Cornelys comes from Newport, R., I., and 
is a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and a pupil of Oscar 
Seagle and William Vilonat. 


Muzio, 





Myra Hess in Berlin Début 


BERLIN, April 26.—Myra Hess, Eng- 
lish pianist, made her Berlin début at 
the Beethoven Saal recently and achieved 
an overwhelming success. Her first pro- 
gram included Scarlatti, Chopin, Bach 
and César Franck. She gave two more 
Berlin recitals before enthusiastic audi- 
ences and one in Hamburg before return- 
ing to England. 





DRESDEN, April 22.—At a modernist 
concert sponsored by Paul Aron, the 
Sonata for Violin by Ernest Bloch was 
played by Max Strub and Mr. Achron. 





Romg, April 23.—Vasa Prihoda, the 
violinist, who was heard in America 
several seasons ago, gave the penultimate 
concert of the season at the Augusteo 
with Mr. Veselsky at the piano and 
Antonio Traversi at the organ. 





Strauss Bases Son's Wedding Music 


on Themes from His Own Compositions 
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The Opening Bars of the Music Written by Richard Strauss for His Son’s Wedding. 


The Autograph Is Reproduced from the Vienna “Neue Freie Presse.” 


Reads “To My Beloved Son, Franz” 


[ENNA, April 24.—Richard Strauss’ 
latest work, the “Hochzeitspralu- 
dium,” a contrapuntal treatment of 
themes from his various compositions, 


was written in January for his son’s 
wedding and is dedicated to him by his 
father. It begins with three motives 
from the “Sinfonia Domestica,” those of 
the Man, the Wife and the Child. Then 


The Dedication 


follows the theme of “Hab’ mir’s gelobt, 
ihn lieb zu haben,” from “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” changed, however, from three- 
four to four-four tinie. The work ends 
with a development of the introductory 
motif from “Guntram,” one of Strauss’ 
early works, written in 1894. It is a sort 
of musical reminiscence of his life that 
Strauss presented to his son on_ his 
wedding day—a token of paternal love. 





Damrosch Conducts Beethoven Cycle 
in Paris 

Paris, April 29.—Walter Damrosch to- 

night conducted the Conservatoire Or- 

chestra in the first concert of the Bee- 


thoven Cycle at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées. The series of concerts is like 
that which Mr. Damrosch gave with the 
New York Symphony in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, last winter and is for the 
benefit of the Society of Old Pupils of 
the Paris Conservatory. The proceeds 
of the first concert were, Mr. Damrosch 
announced, 27,000 francs. The second 
concert in the series will be given on 
May 6. 


Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis Has 
Rome Premiére 


ROME, April 22.—The first Italian per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 


was given at the Augusteo by the Saint 
Cecilia chorus of 350 voices under the 
direction of Bernardino Molinari. It 
was a gala occasion under the patronage 
of the President of the Council and of 
Mussolini and the performance was an 
admirable one. The soloists were Mmes. 
Anitua and Masini and Messrs. Valentini 
and Dos Santos. Fernando Germani 
played the organ and Oscar Zuccarmi the 
violin parts. 





NAPLES, April 26.—Madeleine Keltie, 
American soprano and a pupil of Mme. 
Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, crowned a suc- 
cesSful Italian season with her perform- 
ance of “Madama Butterfly” at the San 
Carlo here. At Lodi and at Savona, re- 
cently, she made a great success in 
“Tosca.” 





MARSEILLES, April 22.—Messrs. Audier 
and Durand, directors of the Nice Opéra, 
have been appointed to a similar position 
in the Municipal Opéra here. 


Vienna State Opera to Appear in 
Paris 


VIENNA, April 23.—Jacques Herbertot, 
on his recent visit here, concluded ar- 


rangements for the appearance of the 
Vienna Opera in Ganna Walska’s Mozart 
Festival at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées in Paris next month. Franz 
Schalk, co-director with Richard Strauss 
of the Staatsoper, will take the company 
to Paris, where it will present “Don 
Juan,” “Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” and 
“Figaro’s Hochzeit.” 





Danish Ballet Successful in Copen- 
hagen 


COPENHAGEN, April 22.—A new ballet, 
Danish in origin and theme, is being 
hailed here as one of the most signifi- 


cant works of the season. It is called 
“Tycho-Brahe’s Dream.” The book is by 
Viggo Carling, well-known journalist 
and author, and the music by Hakon Bor- 
resen, composer of the Greenland opera, 
“Kaddara,” which was produced with 
great success in Brussels recently. It is 
based on Danish and Scotch folk-songs 
and has spirit and originality. Borresen 
is one of the most promising of the Scan- 
dinavian composers and the _ interest 
aroused in this work makes it probable 
that it will be done abroad next season. 





BorDEAUX, April 20.—Cesare For- 
michi, baritone of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, recently appeared here 
as Nelusko in “L’Africaine,” being much 
applauded for his singing as ell as for 
his dramatic acting of the réle. 





Paris, April 23.—Paul Le Flem has 
been appointed chorus-master of the 
Opéra-Comique to replace Mr. Archin- 
bault, who has resigned to become direc- 
tor of the Opéra at Nancy. 
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CLUBS ACTIVE IN KANSAS CITY, KAN. 





“Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast” 
Performed—Women’s 


Choir on Tour 
By Frederick A, Cooke 
KANSAS City, KAN., May 3.—In the 


spring concert of the Civic Choral Club 
on May 6 at the Minnesota Avenue 


‘High School Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 


watha’s Wedding Feast” was performed 
admirably under the leadership of Earl 
Rosenberg. Arthur Kraft, tenor, sang 
with fine effect the aria “Onaway, 
Awake.” 

The Women’s Choral Club of Kansas 
City University has returned from an 


extensive trip in Kansas. Besides giv- 
ing a concert in Kansas City, the organ- 
ization visited Pittsburgh, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Independence and Chanute, 
singing to a combined audience of be- 


tween 6000 and 17000 people. Irma 
MacLean, soprano; Ellen Eagle, mezzo- 
soprano; Myrtle ‘Beasley, pianist, and 
Loudale Simmons, violinist, were the 
soloists, and Byrd Winburn and Thelma 
Burcham, readers, also contributed to 
the programs. T. Smith McCorkle is 
leader of the club. 


The annual music memory contest in 
the public schools of this city, continuing 
from February until April, was com- 
pleted last month and was won by Haw- 
thorne School. No fewer than 114 stu- 
dents made perfect scores, and 61 others 
made perfect recognition but misspelled 
a word or made some other minor error 
in the recognition test, while four stu- 
dents were perfect in the information 
test. The test was under the super- 
vision of Bessie Miller, supervisor of 
music, and Mrs. L. A. Wickliffe of the 
Mozart Club, which with the cooperation 
of the MacDowell and Grieg Clubs man- 
aged the contest. 


Leopold Shopmaker, eighteen-year-old 
violinist of this city, received the sup- 


port of the various civic clubs in a con- 
cert on May 5 to raise funds for his 
further education in Europe. Mr. Shop- 
maker, who had the assistance of Powell 
Weaver as accompanist, was warmly ap- 
plauded by a large audience. The young 
violinist has been a pupil of William A. 
Bunsen of Kansas City, Mo., and will 
study under Willy Hess. 

Josephine Jirak, contralto, and Helen 
Burwell, danseuse, took part in the thir- 
teenth annual concert of the Mozart 
Club on April 29. The dances were ar- 
ranged by Musette Hallier of Horner 
Institute. 

An unusual program of Chinese music, 
both vocal and on native instruments. 
was given lately at Quindaro Boulevard 
Church of the Nazarene by Chen Wen 
Chang and Bowen Chang of Park Col- 
lege, at Parkville, Mo., just across the 
Missouri River. 





Portland, Me., Music Commission Ends 
Season with Deficit 
PORTLAND, ME., May 3.—Expenses 


of the Music Commission in the 1923-4 
season were $18,127, and the receipts 


about $14,000. Including the salary of 
the organist, $6,500, a deficiency appro- 
priation of $10,000 will be necessary this 
year. Figures have been submitted to 
City Manager Brinkerhoff by the Music 
Commission, and it is necessary to set 
aside this sum to square the 1923-4 ac- 
counts. It has not been decided whether 
a course of concerts will be given next 
winter, but there is said to be little likeli- 
hood of further contracts. 
ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 





Gideon A. Lyon New President of Arts 
Club of Washington. 


WASHINGTON, May 3.—Gideon A. 
Lyon of the Evening Star, has been 
elected president of the Arts Club of 
Washington to succeed Henry K. Bush- 
Brown. Other officers elected are: 
Morris Leisenring, vice-president; Wil- 
liam C. Barnes, recording secretary; 
Alfred Lewis, corresponding secretary; 
Edward H. Watson, treasurer, and Glenn 
M. Brown, Aline E. Solomons and Wil- 


liam I. Deming, governors. 
A. T, MARKS. 

















A TRIBUTE 


to a great teacher 


by some of his pupils 
BYFORD RYAN 


Died, Locust Valley, N. Y., April 21, 1924 


T was with great sorrow and regret that the many 

friends and pupils of Byford Ryan learned of his 

sudden death from heart failure at his home at Locust 
Valley, Long Island, on April the twenty-first. 





R. RYAN was for many years one of the most 

successful vocal teachers in New York. Coming 
here in 1911 direct from the Komische Oper of Berlin 
—an opera house as renowned as the Opera Comique 
of Paris for its beautiful and artistic performances— 
Mr. Ryan had the rich experience of six years in the 
principal tenor roles of the operas given there. This, 
combined with his thorough knowledge of his subject, 
his skill in diagnosing vocal difficulties, his genius for 
teaching and his forceful and magnetic personality 
doubtless helped to account for the results he was able 
to achieve with his pupils. 


YFORD RYAN was born in Indianapolis, Octo- 

ber 19, 1874. At an early age he entered upon 
the study of medicine with a view to following in the 
footsteps of his father, Dr. William B. Ryan. How- 
ever, his absorbing interest in music would not be with- 
stood, and he was soon singing, first in the churches of 
Indianapolis and afterwards in those of New York. 
Around 1898 he was active in the management of the 
People’s Symphony concerts. Next came years of 
study in Berlin and Paris, in which latter city he 
studied and lived with Frank King Clark. 


MONG Mr. Ryan’s pupils were Madge Kennedy, 
Edith Day, Helen Stover, Mitzi Hajos, Christie 
McDonald, Ivy Scott, Anna Bussert, Julia Sanderson, 
Hazel Cox, Ann Swinburne, Tom Dobson, George 
Leon Moore, Carl Gantvoort, Flora Zabelle, Olive 
North, Homer Burress, Alice Metcalf, Leah Leaska, 
Gladys Gilmore, Edward Northup, Olive Ulrich, Ray 
Cox, Lillian Dove, Walter Johnson, Josephine Whit- 
tell, and many other singers known not only in this city 
but throughout the country as well. 


R. RYAN is survived by his wife, Marjorie 

Langley Ryan; his mother, Mrs. William B. 
Ryan and brother Dale Ryan, both of Indianapolis, 
and a brother, Clyde C. Ryan, of New York. 
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The Curtis Institute of Music | |: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





cA National Institution under the auspices of the 


A 
CURTIS FOUNDATION ] 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


Opening Annoucement 
The Curtis Institute of Music inaugurates its first season 1924-25 
October rst, 1924 
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Dates of Enrollment 


Preparatory Department: Week of September 15th, 1924 
Conservatory Department: Week of September 22nd, 1924 


(For advanced pupils) 
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JOHN GROLLE, ‘Director 
Executive Staff GRACE H. SPOFFORD, Secretary 
EMILY McCALLIP, ‘Registrar, Preparatory Department 


A Distinguished Faculty of International Artists 


(ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED) 


Violin Piano Voice 
Carl Flesch Berthe Bert Mme. Charles Cahier 
Frank Gittelson George F. Boyle Horatio Connell 
Sacha Jacobinoff Austin Conradi Marcella Sembrich 
Michael Press Josef Hofmann 
Emanuel Zetlin David Sapirstein 

Isabelle Vengerova 

Viola Violoncello Ensemble Orchestral Training 

Louis Svecenski Horace Britt Louis Svecenski Michael Press 
Michael Penha Horace Britt Leopold Stokowski 


Department of Musicianship 


ining—Harmon a : ‘ : , 
Far ies aig Harmony Composition—Musical History Oratorio and Repertoire 


Isadore Freed 


George A. Wedge Rosario Scalero Nicholas Douty 
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“ Felix Salmond Sees Need in United 
States for Fine Teaching of ’Cello 
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Limitations Exist in the Play- 
er not the Répertoire, De- 
clares English Musician — 
Not Enough Chamber Music 
in America—Will Hold Spe- 
cial Classes at Mannes 
School Next Year 


fhe development of finer ’cello playing 
is a subject which keenly interests 
Felix Salmond, the distinguished English 
‘cellist. In two seasons in America Mr. 
Salmond has proved his right to a proud 
place among the foremost exponents of 
his instrument, both as soloist and en- 
semble player, and next season he will 
have an opportunity of proving that he 
is no less a thorough musician on the 
pedagogical side. The fact that he is to 
hold special classes at the David Mannes 
Music School in New York will be good 
news to students of the instrument. And 
one gathers also that Mr. Salmond wel- 
comes the opportunity of doing some- 
thing for students in this country, for 
his is not the casual interest of the aver- 
age virtuoso; it is the desire of the artist 
to see his medium of expression beauti- 
fully and finely handled by others. 
“More than for any other instrument,” 
said Mr. Salmond, “there is a tremen- 
dous necessity for fine teaching of the 
‘cello. It is the least generally well- 
played instrument. Most people have no 
idea how difficult it is to play well. I 
find that four out of five ’cellists are 
wrong in the actual fundamentals of 
playing. In the early stages of study, 
too much importance is attached to the 
left hand to the exclusion of the right 
hand, whereas, in my opinion, the process 
should be reversed. The ’cello is the 
instrument of song and the: bow is its 
very breath. The two great fundamental 
principles of fine playing on a stringed 
instrument are the correct use of the 
bow arm and a superfine intonation. 





Felix Salmond, ’Cellist 


Rarely one hears an artist with really 
excellent intonation, and to be a great 
player it is necessary to be hypersensi- 
tive to pitch. Teachers should demand 
that the students listen more carefully 
than they do for fine intonation when 
they play.” 

How are the ’cellists to extend their 
limited répertoire? The limitation lies, 
Mr. Salmond answers, not in the réper- 
toire but in the majority of the ’cellists. 
He speaks of his delight in the old solo 
sonatas which form a literature almost 
untouched and of Joseph Salmon’s ar- 
rangements of these older works. 

“The modern’ harmonizations of 
Salmon, who is a Dutchman long resident 
in Paris, do not please some musicians. 
But when one realizes that many of the 
composers of the old sonatas were vir- 
tuosi who performed their music to the 
improvised accompaniment of a cembalo 


player, one must feel that Salmon is 
justified in having composed piano parts 
varied and interesting to the people of 
this day. 

“The old music and the classical and 
modern répertoire of piano and ’cello 
sonatas are the real métier of the ’cello. 
How many ’cellists play or even know 
the superb first sonatas of Jean Huré, 
Guy Ropartz and Frank Bridge?” 

A glance at Mr. Salmond’s programs 
show, in addition to the familiar works 
for the instrument and the three so- 
natas mentioned, little-known works by 
Pianelli, D’Andrieu, Senaille, Dupuits, 
Benda, Guerini, Veracini, Edward Elgar, 
Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi and others. His 
programs in the near future will have 
new sonatas by Arnold Bax, John Ire- 
land and Ildebrando Pizzetti. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Salmond gave the first per- 
formances in England of the Ropartz and 
the Bridge sonatas and the world pre- 
miére of the Elgar Concerto, with the 
composer conducting. 

The English artist pays a great tribute 
to Pablo Casals, whose influence, he says, 
on the younger generation of ’cellists has 
been the chief cause of the renewed in- 
terest today in the instrument. “His 
phenomenal playing has proved that the 
cello as a solo instrument ranks in im- 
portance with the violin and the piano,” 
Mr. Salmond declares. 


Music in Home Needed 


Chamber music is Mr. Salmond’s par- 
ticular delight, one imagines, since he 
considers the sonata the true métier of 
the ’cello. In America there is not 
enough chamber music in the homes, he 
says, adding that England has more of 
it than is generally known abroad. He 
draws a comparison between the appre- 
ciative and the understanding audience, 
saying that the former exists everywhere 
and nowhere more so than in America, 
but that the latter grows as chamber 
music in the home increases. “The audi- 
ence which has actual knowledge will 
raise the standards of the performer, 
will do away with the mediocre artist. 
Toward the development of this new 
audience the children should begin to 
play chamber music as soon as they are 
able to get through the simplest compo- 
sitions, thus cultivating the musical taste 
in advance of the technical equipment. 

“Tt is the children’s concerts which are 
the hope of this country’s musical future, 


concerts which are being imitated all 
over the world. Think of it! In twenty- 
five years the whole concert-going public 
will have changed; there will be actual 
knowledge of music to put the standards 
of performance on an entirely different 
level. When I attended one of the chil- 
dren’s concerts given by the orchestra in 
Chicago—I had heard of them but had 
never been present at one—I felt that 
to be the most significant musical move- 
ment in America.” 

With the arrival of the understanding 
audience, Mr. Salmond believes New 
York’s Aeolian Hall will be as crowded 
for good chamber music performances as 
Carnegie Hall is for those given by or- 
chestras. 

Next season Mr. Salmond will be heard 
not only as soloist with orchestra and as 
recitalist, but will join with Harold 
Bauer, Bronislaw Huberman and Lionel 
Tertis for a month in giving concerts of 
chamber music. At the Mannes School 
he will conduct a special class of twenty 
two-hour sessions after the manner of 
Alfred Cortot, the pianist. These ses- 
sions are arranged so as not to interfere 
with his concert activities. 





Iowa College Secures Manuscript of 
Holst Work 


CHARLES City, IowA, May 3.—Carlo A. 
Sperati, director of the music depart- 
ment of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, 
has secured for the Luther College Glee 
Club the manuscript of Gustav Holst’s 
“Dirge for Two Veterans,” a setting of 
Walt Whitman’s poem. The work will 
not be printed, and will be performed 
only by Luther College musicians. The 
manuscript has been purchased outright, 
but no printing will be done, by request 
of the composer. Prof. Enoch E. Peter- 
son, now in Asia Minor with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, archeological ex- 
pedition, presented the manuscript to the 
college. BELLE CALDWELL. 





Mme. Gadski to Sing in Vaudeville 


Mme. Johanna Gadski, soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has accepted an offer of the Keith 
Circuit to appear in vaudeville. Mme. 
Gadski will return to America in the 
fall to sign the contracts and will be 
booked for a vaudeville tour of the prin- 
cipal Keith Houses, throughout the coun- 
try next season. 
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Times, March 20, 1924. 


‘‘Grace Leslie’s concert at the Town Hall was worth 
She managed skillfully the difficulties 
of the Handel and Rossini pieces, was quite at home 
in the German group and gave a very commendable 
exhibition of the art of song.’’—F. H. Warren, New 
York Evening World, March 20, 1924. 


Second New York Recital, November 11, 1924 
HAENSEL & JONES 








‘*‘Won commendable success. 
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GRACE 


LESLIE | 


American Contralto 


Wins Critical Approval In First New York Recital re 


‘‘Has a voice of great purity and power, used with intelligence.’’—New York 


‘Delighted with her warm, well trained voice. A ig 
musician whose singing possesses an attractive back- 
ground of intelligence and emotion.’’—Grena Bennett, 
New York American, March 20, 1924. 

‘*She possesses full tones and power, using them with 
intelligence.’’—New York Herald Tribune, March 20, 


1924. 
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In a group of difficult lieder she sang with & 
admirable intelligence and demonstrated her right for dignified considerationas 
a recitalist.”-—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun and Globe, March 20, 1924. KO 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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The Great French Lyric Tragedienne 


H ERE is French art that makes history. 

Leblanc is an inspiring, let us say, an immortal 
figure. Sarah Bernhardt, Eleanor Duse, Georgette 
Leblanc—so should read the records of great stage 
women of our times. 

I sincerely hope that Mme. Leblanc will return 
and that all the city’s connoisseurs may hear and 
applaud her, as did the large audience at the Black- 
stone yesterday—Herman Devries, Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 


SHE recited; she sang. The spoken word had a 
velvety caress; the song came winningly from the 
lips. Like the lady in the nursery rhyme, I think 
Mme. Leblanc 

“Could make a mud pie, yet keep her hands clean.” 

The poets she interpreted were men like Verlaine 
and Guillaume Apollinaire, and madame read the 
tower scene from “Pelléas et Melisande.” To hear 
her was to recognize what an exquisite thing is 
speech, when the speaker uses it as Palissy handled 
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devote the month of December, 1924, exclusively 





to meeting this demand. Please address all in- 
' quiries to Louise Davidson, Fisk Building, New 


York City. 





Art Direction Georgette Leblanc, Inc. 
Fisk Building, New York City 


Louise Davidson, Manager 


Knabe Piano 


: Pint porcelain.—Redfern Mason in the San Francisco ! 

* Examiner. 

(5 EORGETTE LEBLANC is an experience. Hers is a universal art. Bring her back to us!—Jessie MacBride, Washington Herald. | 
Ow ING to the numerous requests for lessons 
from artists and students, Madame Leblanc will 
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Black Cats Bring Luck, but More Is Needed 
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Jerome Swinford Succumbs to 
Popular Impression After 
Finding a New Penny, But 


Declares the Rabbit’s Foot Is 
No Good Without Hard Work 


ROM now on, Jerome 
Swinford declares that 


in everything that 
smacks of goblins, 
ghosts and such. He 
had always prided himself upon his 
freedom from superstition and those 
weird beliefs which most singers are 
supposed to harbor. He had heard 
of other artists who testified to the 
power of black cats, ladders and 
horseshoes to influence destiny, and 
had once seen a Metropolitan soprano 
refuse her check before she had sung in 
order to escape the misfortune which 
such a procedure was supposed to bring, 
but he had supposed himself removed 
from such considerations. Now he has 
capitulated. Experience has taught him 
that “perhaps it might be true after all!” 

It was in Providence, where Mr. Swin- 
ford has sung four times within as many 
years. He was making his way across a 
street which had been temporarily con- 
verted into something of a rivulet by the 
melting snow which a prankish April 
Fool’s Day had sent, and stepping upon 
a pontoon bridge affair, he tobogganed 
full length into the center of the thor- 
oughfare. Picking himself up with as 
much dignity as he could summon in the 
presence of amused onlookers, his eye fell 
upon a bright new penny, lying in the 
spot where he had fallen. That day he 





signed a contract for his fifth recital in 
Providence next October and a few days 








Normal. 
days a week. 


he is going to believe. 


Absolutely No Cost 


later was engaged for another appear- 
ance in May of this year! 

Truth would have been stranger still 
had this luck befallen the young bari- 
tone when he first landed in New York 
three years ago, intent upon entering the 
concert field. Instead, he broke a mirror, 
and feels that he-is decidedly fortunate 
that hard luck failed to manifest itself 
for as long as seven years. After all, no 
matter what the power of an amulet or 
charm, the most superstitious will admit 
that ultimate success rests upon some- 
thing more substantial than the toss of a 
coin or faith in a rabbit’s foot. Mr. 
Swinford says he is always glad that he 
has a sense of humor when someone tells 
him it must be great to have a voice so 
that he can loaf all day, and, if the spirit 
moves him, sing all night. But he de- 
clares that he has found that the thing 
that has counted most is to sing when the 
spirit didn’t move him, and that if he 
loafed all day, he was not so likely to 
sing at night. 

“Unfortunately, this opinion is too 
often held by the students themselves,” 
said Mr. Swinford. “It is a common idea 
that an excellent natural voice, plus a 
few vocalises, and the student has the 
proper foundation for a career. Just 
take what you have to some high-priced 
teacher, who will mix the ingredients 
in their right proportions, and presto, 
change! you are a full-grown artist. But 
things don’t happen that way, even with 
the aid of an amulet of jade. The singer 
must be a good musician, and that means 
work and lots of it.” 


Incidentally, Mr. Swinford has found 
that it is not a bad thing to develop one’s 
executive ability. For the last three 
years he has been his own manager, and 
he attributes no little part of his suc- 
cess and his many reengagements to the 
personal interest which he has given to 
his concert activities. Scarcely a morn- 
ing goes by that he does not write a 
dozen or so letters, and, until a year ago, 
eee every single engagement him- 
self. 

“So many ask me how I have gone 
about it. It is no secret and is not nearly 


and RUTH E. CARMACK. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


as formidable an undertaking as it looks. 
The principal thing is to begin with the 
idea that you will not become a sensation 
overnight. It is a gradual process and 
you must be willing to grow gradually 
and work hard. The public naturally 
wishes to hear the artist it has read 
about, not once, but often, and it is folly 
for the beginner to expect direct results 
from his first advertisement. He must 
realize that his name is his trade-mark 
and that his first task is to familiarize 
managers and musicians throughout the 
country with his name. Then he must 
strive to make that name mean some- 
thing to them. 


“Reengagements always tell the story. 
After one of my recitals in Providence 
a lady booked me to give a musicale xt 
her home in a city in western New York 
a few weeks later. After I had sung at 
her place, I took a run on to Buffalo, 
sang for several conductors and man- 
agers, made an engagement and came 
back to New York through Scranton and 
Binghamton, where I also booked dates. 
All of these cities I have visited a second 
or third time since, which proves to me 
the wisdom of my course. 


“But because the great ones of music 
have managers, every little beginner 
thinks that he cannot make a start with- 
out someone to make it for him. Yet 
what has he to offer the manager and 
what cooperation can he give him until 
he has established a market value for his 
wares? It is the same thing in the mat- 
ter of programs. Years ago some artist 
set the fashion of giving a conventional 
program in four languages, and now 
everyone thinks he must do the same 
thing, regardless of whether or not such 
a program is appropriate for the audi- 
ence to which he is singing. It is not 
always wise to sing the usual groups in 
their original languages, but it is gen- 
erally done, and on the pretext that there 
are ‘no adequate translations.’ Yet you 
seldom hear Russian songs in the original 
and there is no complaint about the ver- 
sions not being good! The artist will get 
them if he demands them, but he is too 
often content to be a parrot or perhaps 


THIS IS THE RIGHT TIME 


to plan for next summer's Normal work. Let this be your first and 
foremost consideration! Adjust all your other plans accordingly! 


The Philadelphia Conservatory Summer Normal 


Will Again Be Held at Beautiful Beechwood School from July 1 to August 5 


Three Hundred and Fifty Piano Teachers from Thirty Different States Attended Last Summer’s Normal Session at Beechwood. 


There will be five weeks—1I40 hours—of intensive coaching in every phase of successful piano teaching under the 


personal supervision of D. HENDRIK EZERMAN, ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE, HILDA A. FOSBERG, 


SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 


is the text that will be used. 


All teachers and students who are enrolled with the Art Publication Society are 
invited, and there will be no cost, whatever, for tuition or material. 


Those who have complied with the prerequisite examinations of the Society and satisfactorily complete this Nor- 
mal Course, will receive a Normal Certificate from the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, at the close of the 
A special class of young students will be taught in the presence of those attending the Normal, three 


As only a limited number can be accommodated, write at once for fui! information to 


P. D. CONE, Eastern Manager, 1702 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Jerome Swinford, Baritone 


is not even conscious of the fact that he 
is one. No wonder black cats and even 
new pennies have power to sway the 
artist’s imagination!” HAL CRAIN. 


CANTON FORMS VOCAL TRIO 








Choral Program Prominent Among Re- 
cent Attractions 


CANTON, OHIO, May 3.—A trio com- 
posed of Florence Biechele, Mrs. Charles 
Rowlen and Mrs. Arthur S. Taylor, 


singers, has been formed to give concerts 
in the Middle West. 

St. Joseph’s Choral Society recently 
sang Dubois’ cantata “Seven Last 
Words.” 

The Otterbein Glee Club and the 
Rhondda Welsh Male Singers appeared 
before Canton audiences lately. 

The Thayer and Grand Army Military 
Bands recently appeared in their annual 
concerts at the Auditorium. 

A recital of vocal music was given by 
William Strassner at Akron lately. 

The West-Jones Quartet recently gave 
a program at New Philadelphia before 
the Rotary Club of that place. 

RALPH L. MYERS. 
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“Her name 1s on every tongue where music 1s recognized’’ 


—Los Angeles Examiner. 








TIFFANY 





SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





Typical Tiffany Tributes, 1923-1924 


Today her name is on every tongue where music is recognized. Her beautiful voice, 


with its pure lyric quality, its splendid carrying power, has ripened and developed to an 


enhanced verve and a more subtle sympathy.—Los Angeles Examiner. 


__ Marie Tiffany was welcomed with an ovation and many beautiful bouquets. 
Tiffany displayed a full, satisfying soprano voice used with skill, and the discrimination 


of mature musicianship.—/sabel Morse Jones, Los Angeles Times. 


We know that her top notes are like those of the flute, but did not know that her 
intermediate quality contained such rare colors of warm expression. 


She has an unusually fine voice with luscious tones, the 
quality of which is maintained with perfect equality through- 
out the entire range and she uses it with the distinction of an 
artist with a charming personality —Charles Woodman, San 


Francisco Call. 


Miss Tiffany gave the finest vocal entertainment heard in 
Greenville since Gluck, Galli-Curci, Schumann-Heink and 
other super-stars of opera were heard at Textile Hall. There 
is something about the artist which exerts a strong pull on 
her hearers. A personality of happy friendliness and a voice 
of marvelous beauty will make Marie Tiffany a great favor- 
ite wherever she goes.—Greenville, S. C., News. 


Miss Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, held the center of the stage for more than two 
hours and from the moment of her appearance sang to an 
audience captivated by her personal grace and charms as 
by the exquisite lyric quality of her voice. Her obvious 
joy in entertaining and her faculty for taking into her con- 
fidence the individuals in the audience, making each the 
recipient of special attention, was not the least of her winning 
quality — Salisbury Evening Post. 


Too much cannot be said of Marie Tiffany’s exquisite 
voice, her gracious and charming personality, purity of tone, 
width of range, remarkably clear enunciation. She pro- 
claimed a technique so perfect as not to be obvious.—Bur- 
lington, Vt., News. 

Miss Tiffany is the possessor of a fresh and fine voice of 
range and sympathetic ring. Miss Tiffany sang with fine 
musical intelligence and warmth of temperament.—Minne- 
apolis Journal. 

Miss Tiffany’s concert brought to her audience the peak 


of enjoyment and inspiration—hearing a great artist in her 
prinre.—Loch Haven, Pa., Express. 


Miss Marie Tiffany was brilliant throughout.—Yenmita, 
Toronto Evening Telegram. (Mendelssohn Choir. ) 


—Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Herald. 
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Season 1924-1925 Now Booking 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Fisk Building 
New York 


Pennsylvania Building 


Philadelphia 


Marie Tiffany Records for Brunswick Records Exclusively 
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Pavlowa Ends Fortnight’s Series in 
N. Y. with Gala Benefit Performance 


ggrougousustnngnangvesgesaaceannuseususnungaannueiadanaedtetggetconntainigattuitt0cenegeee agg MUNA 


AVING opened their fortnight’s 

series at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with a benefit performance for a 
New York hospital, Anna Pavlowa and 
her company said “au revoir” to Gotham 
in another benefit appearance last Sun- 
day evening. The closing performance 
was given in aid of Mme. Pavlowa’s 
Paris home for Russian refugee children, 
and it was announced that $10,000 was 
realized for this cause. The principal 
ballet numbers were “Snowflakes” and 
“Autumn.” Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; 
Ina Bourskaya, mezzo-soprano, and 
Roshanara, the dancer, contributed to the 
program, and, like Mme. Pavlowa, were 
warmly applauded. 

“Ajanta’s Frescoes,” a colorful panto- 
mime of old India, was revived for the 
opening performance of the second week 
on Monday evening. Mme. Pavlowa and 
her colleague, Laurent Novikoff, also ap- 
peared in the well-known “Snowflakes” 
number. Seven divertissements rounded 
out the program. 

On Tuesday evening Mme. Pavlowa 
and Mr. Novikoff were seen in “Dio- 
nysus,” to music by Tscherepnin, and the 
second number was the picturesque “Old 
Russian Folk-Lore,” which enlisted the 
services of a large cast. Mme. Pavlowa 
was seen later in two numbers, “Christ- 
mas” and “Les Ondines.” 

“Chopiniana” was the opening piece 
on Wednesday evening, enlisting the art 
of Mme. Paviowa, Mr. Novikoff and prin- 
cipal members of the company. It was 
followed by the delightful and character- 
istic “Oriental Impressions.” Seven di- 
vertissements closed the program, 

Thursday’s matinée brought such fa- 
vorite ballet numbers as the “Polish 
Wedding” and “Amarilla,” Mme. But- 
sova and Mr. Pianowski being featured 
in the first named and Mme. Pavlowa and 
Mr. Novikoff in the last. The Pavlowa 
divertissements were “California Poppy” 
and “Christmas,” both to music by Tchai- 
kovsky. On Thursday evening the pro- 
gram comprised “Visions,” “Fairy Doll” 


and seven divertissements and on Friday 
evening there were repetitions of “Cho- 
piniana” and “Ajanta.” Saturday mati- 


née’s principal numbers were the same. 


as Thursday evening’s, and on Saturday 
evening the program included “Snow- 
flakes” and “Oriental Impressions.” 

Mme. Pavlowa sailed on Tuesday on 
the George Washington for England. 
She will give ‘several performances in 
Paris during the summer. She will re- 
turn to America for a “farewell” tour 
next season, beginning Oct. 16, with an 
engagement of three and a half weeks at 
the Manhattan Opera House. 





INDIANA DELEGATES MEET 





Many Concerts Entertain Members at 
Federation Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 3.—The Indiana 
Federation of Music Clubs, at the annual 
convention which opened on Thursday. 
April 24, spent three days in business 
sessions and at interesting concerts. On 
the opening day addresses of welcome 
were made by Mrs. Henry Schurmann 
and Arnold Spencer. A _ lecture-concert 
was given in the evening by Charles 
Wakefield-Cadman, Princess Tsianina 
and a chorus of public school teachers, 
conducted by Ernest Hesser, before an 
audience which filled Caleb Mills Hall. 
The program, the last of the series spon- 
sored this season by the Indianapolis 
Federation of Public School Teachers, 
was made up of American compositions. 
Several of Mr. Cadman’s compositions 
were heard and the chorus was especially 
effective in “Land of Our Hearts” by 
George Whitefield Chadwick and Nevin’s 
“Twas April,” sung with beautiful tone 
quality. The chorus had to repeat Cad- 
man’s “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water,” the composer playing the ac- 
companiment. Dorothy Knight-Greene 
also took part in the concert as accom- 


panist. 
Reports were read at Friday’s session 


by Mrs. Robert H. Tinsley, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Edward B. Birge, recording 
secretary, and Anna May Johnson, cor- 
responding secretary, and Frances Clark, 
Mrs. C. B, Klingensmith and John L. 
Geiger gave talks. In the evening a con- 
cert at the Lincoln Hotel was given by 
Horace Whitehouse, Elise Munn-Kitsin- 
ger, Elsa Irwin Sweenie, Betty Stanton 
Hall, Julia Rhode, Mabel Hanlin, Mrs. 
Clyde Snodday and other artists. 

W. Otto Meissner spoke to the dele- 
gates on Saturday morning. The Indi- 
ana music supervisors attended the pub- 
lic school session, when concerts by 
junior and juvenile clubs were the fea- 
tures of the program. Community sing- 
ing at various meetings was led by Hazel 
Simmons-Steele, Mrs. Harvey Martin, 
Mrs. James Pearson, Mrs. Arnold Spen- 
cer and Frank Perceval. 

Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, sang at the 
Masonic Temple on the afternoon of 
April 25 before a large audience includ- 
ing visiting delegates to the State Fed- 
eration convention. Miss Maxwell sang 
in fine voice and artistic style the aria, 
“Depuis le jour,” from “Louise”; Du- 
pare’s “Chanson Triste,” Debussy’s 
“Mandolin” and many other numbers and 
had to add several encores. Miss Foster, 
who acted as accompanist, was also ap- 
plauded for her piano solos, Debussy’s 
“Reflets dans l’eau” and a Tarantella by 
Leschetizky. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Bridgeport Acclaims Grainger as Con- 
ductor 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., May 3.—The con- 
cert of the Oratorio Society, which 
brought the first performance in 
America of “The Song of the High Hills” 
and “North Country Sketches,” by 
Frederick Delius, under the baton of 
Percy Grainger, drew an overflow audi- 
ence to the high school auditorium on 
the evening of April 28. The program 
also included a work by Mr. Grainger 
and compositions by Grieg and Rach- 
maninoff, several of which were con- 
ducted by Frank Kasschau, leader of the 
society. In view of the great interest 
in the concert, which many were not 
able to hear, the society desired Mr. 
Grainger to repeat the program; but 
this he was unable to do, since ke sails 
shortly for Australia. 


Maria Ivogiin to Make 
Opera Début in London 
in *‘Ariadne auf Naxos’’ 


DOOEDERCHOOUEORONU DEOEUDOEC EDAD DARE ee tenes u 








Mme. Ivogiin as “Zerbinetta,” the First Role 
She Will Sing at Covent Garden 


Maria Ivogiin, coloratura soprano, 
who is just completing a third successful 
recital tour in America, has been signed 
to sing at Covent Garden and will make 
her London début on May 23 as Zerbi- 
netta in Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” This is the first season of Ger- 
man opera at Covent Garden since 1914. 
The “Ring” and “Rosenkavalier” are 
listed among the first operas to be given. 


There will be three performances of 
“Ariadne” in which Mme. Ivogiin will 
sing. She will also appear in several 
other operas. 








RALPH LEOPOLD 


“Leopold was a brilliant performer—he 
played with unusual power and tonal beauty 
and displayed a rich, rare gift closely related 
to genius.”—Arizona Gazette, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


“Leopold captivated his audience, showing 
a dextrous technic, clear phrasing, good 
tonal coloring and poetry.”—Reno Evening 
Gazette, Reno, Nev. 


“Leopold has marvelous technic and depth 
of feeling—he played with precision, won- 
derful facility, and great power.” —Nevada 
State Journal. 


“This artist revealed himself an artist of 
true power and real worth, he is a master 
of technic with great power of interpreta- 
tion.” —The Astorian, Astoria, Oregon. 


‘A sterling artist—it was great playing.” — 
New York Evening Post. 

“Leopold was excellent, sympathetic in 
feeling and technically admirable.”—Chi- 
cago Post. 


“Leopold is an excellent pianist.””—-San 
Francisco Examiner. 

“Leopold played the Dohnanyi ‘Rhapsodie’ 
| Op. ll, No. 3 and the Rachmaninoff 
| ‘Humoresque’ with marked clarity of 
| technic and a ringing tone.”—San Francisco 
Journal. 

“Leopold played with the hand of a virtu- 
oso, his reading of the D flat Chopin Noc- 
turne being particularly poetic.” — San 
Francisco Call and Post. 

“Leopold’s playing leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, he showed finished musicianship. His 
numbers were admirably contrasted and he 
gave many encores.’ —San Diego Sun. 


Mr. Leopold has been engaged for the summer music series at Kenilworth, N. J. 


Management: HARRY & ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








“Leopold displayed marvelous technique 
and musicianship.” — Riverside Press, 


Riverside, Cal. 
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SPRINGFIELD HOLDS 
ITS 22ND FESTIVAL 


MassachusettsEvent Launched 
With Performance of 
“Carmen” 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May 3.—Over- 
coming obstacles which at times looked 
insurmountable, officers and directors of 
the Springfield, Festival Association 
brought their twenty-second annual feast 
to a triumphant conclusion in the Audi- 
torium on April 26, with Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Dusolina Giannini and 
Ralph Errolle as soloists. Emil Mellen- 
hauer eonducted the Boston Festiyal 
Orchestra in several numbers. ‘“Car- 
men,” in concert: form, with Ina Bour- 
skaya, Lillian Gustafson, Mr. Errolle 
and John Charles Thomas as principals, 
constituted the program the night be- 
fore, when the festival opened. 

To John J. Bishop, conductor of the 
festival, great praise is due for his skill 
in handling the material placed at his 
disposal. Both in “Carmen” and in the 
oratorio music heard the second night, 
Mr. Bishop, proved the wisdom of the 
directorate in placing him at the helm. 
The Hallelujah Chorus and an excerpt 
from “Die Meistersinger,”’ were tests 
that his singers passed with distinction; 
and in “Carmen” the chorus was always 
pliable to his will. A supplementary force 
of fifty boys from the high schools, 
trained by John F. Ahern, added to the 
effectiveness of the first act. 

Although deprived of stage surround- 
ings, Mme. Bourskaya, gave the large 
audience a clear impression of her in- 
dividual concept of Carmen, and this she 
did strictly in the concert manner. 

Miss Gustafson sang Micaela’s réle in 
a clear voice of power and expressive- 


ness, being particularly successful in the 
duet in the firt act, when Mr. Errolle 
also established himself as a firm fa- 
vorite by the smoothness of his style, the 
distinction of his phrasing and the ele- 
gance of his diction. And not less suc- 
cessful was Mr. Thomas, whose reading 
of the Toreador’s music was marked and 
spirited and distinguished also by beauty 
of voice. Minor réles were well taken 
care of by Margaret Northrup, Winni- 
fred De Witt, Calvin Coxe, Jackson Kin- 
sey and Frank Slater. 

Chopin’s Concerto in F Minor was Mr. 
de Pachmann’s chief piece at the matinée 
on the second day, and he also played 
some Brahms waltzes and one of the 
Mendelssohn “Songs Without Words.” 
In all of these he was the inimitable and 
incomparable de Pachmann. The Bos- 
ton Orchestra contributed the “Ride of 
the Valkyries” to the same program, a 
performance that brought forth much 
enthusiasm. 

Operatic arias by Miss Giannini and 
Mr. Errolle, together with stirring num- 
bers by the Boston Orchestra, made up 
the final program. Possessing a voice 
that is of a genuinely dramatic quality, 
and having a temperament that well 
equips her for such arias as Verdi as- 
signed to the heroine in “Aida,” Miss 
Giannini, making her début here, was 
decidedly successful. 


Pauline Danforth Leaves for Europe 

Boston, May 3.—Pauline Danforth, 
pianist, sailed from New York on Apri! 
19 on the Rochambeau for a six months’ 
stay in Europe. She will divide her time 


between travel and study. Miss Dan- 
forth proposes to begin on her return an 
extensive concert season under the man- 


agement of Anita Davis-Chase. 
Ww... 


Orville Harrold, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, and his daughter, Patti Harrold, 
who has been singing in operetta, left 
New York last week for a concert tour 
of six weeks through the East and 
Middle West. 








Opera and Concert Will 
Keep Devora Nadworney 
Active in Second Season 












































Devora Nadworney, Contralto 


Few American singers can _ boast 
greater progress in their first profes- 
sional season than Devora Nadworney, 
contralto, who two years ago won first 
prize in the National Federation of 
Music Club’s contest for young singers. 
Although Miss Nadworney gave a num- 
ber of recitals under the auspices of 
various clubs of the Federation, her real 
début as a professional singer was made 


in operatic and concert performances at 
the Maine Festival last October. Her 
success on those occasions resulted in a 
tour of nineteen recitals in Maine in 
January, and a re-engagement to appear 
in the festivals in that State this fall, in 
a production of “Trovatore.” It also 
brought her an appearance at the Rubin- 
stein Club in New York, on which occa- 
sion her success was so pronounced that 
she was engaged for a second program. 
She has also fulfilled six recital re- 
engagements in New Jersey cities this 
season. 

Miss, Nadworney asserts that she is a 
“creature of circumstance,” since until 
now, she has had no manager and has 
made no special effort to be heard or to 
secure engagements. One engagement 
has simply led to another, she says, even 
to her recent successful recital in Aeolian 
Hall. Besides appearing in three ope- 
ratic performances at the Maine Fes- 
tival, Miss Nadworney will be heard in 
some fifty other opera productions next 
season, singing the réles of Amneris, 
Maddalena, Fricka, Erda and Brangiéne, 
and will sing in many concerts. 

Miss Nadworney was born in New 
York of Russian parents, and has re- 
ceived all her musical training in this 
country. 


To Hold Summer School of Church Music 
. in Wellesley, Mass. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Sum- 
mer School of Church Music will be held 
at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
from June 23 to July 3. The various 
courses will be in charge of Dr. Healey 
Willan of Toronto Conservatory, Lewis 
A. Wadlow of Philadelphia, Ivan T. 
Gorokhoff of Smith College, Dean Wal- 
lace Goodrich of New England Conserva- 
tory, Eleanor C. Gregory of England and 
Richard G. Appel of the Boston Public 
Library. 


Berta Crawford Goes to Poland for 


Season in Opera 

Berta Crawford, Canadian soprano, 
who returned from Europe last October 
to fulfill operatic and concert engage- 
ments in this country and Canada, saiied 
for Danzig recently to sing in opera in 
Poland during May and June. Miss 
Crawford will spend the summer in War- 
saw, returning to this country in October 
for appearances in cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


Danville, Ky., Hears Glee Clubs 


DANVILLE, Ky., May 3.—The Ken- 
tucky College for Women Glee Club and 
the Center College Glee Club gave an at- 
tractive concert on April 10 in the Col- 
lege Chapel, with Eleanor Elderkin, so- 
prano, and Sydney Dalton, pianist, as 


soloists, and Katherine H. Talley as ac- 
companist. The program of the Glee 
Clubs included Mendelssohn’s “Lift 
Thine Eyes,” the Miserere from “Trova- 
tore,” the Barcarolle from “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” Horatio Parker’s “Lamp in 
the West,” Spross’ “Lindy,” and num- 
bers by Johann Strauss, Carl Hahn, 
Sydney Homer, Friml, Parks, and other 
composers. Miss Elderkin sang “The 
Arrows” and “Morning Song,” by Mr. 
Dalton, and other ballads, and Mr. Dal- 
ton’s solos included Brahms’ Rhapsody 
in G Minor; Chopin’s Berceuse and Valse 
in C Sharp Minor and Rubinstein’s 
Staccato Study. 


WINS BOSTON PIANO CONTEST 


George Gibson Triumphs in New England 
Conservatory Competition 








Boston, May 3.—George Gibson of 
Portland, Me., pupil of Richard Stevens, 
won the fifteenth annual competition for 
the Mason & Hamlin prize of a grand 
piano at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Wednesday afternoon. Honor- 
able mention was awarded to Margaret 
iMason of Clarinda, Iowa. 

Mr. Gibson is a son of Frederick M. 
Gibson of Portland. He was graduated 
from the Portland High School in 1917. 
He entered the conservatory in the 
autumn of 1921. He was vice-president 
of his class in the junior year and he 
is now president of Kappa Gamma Psi. 

The judges, whose decision was an- 
nounced by Wallace Goodrich, dean of 
the faculty, as unanimous, were Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, Lee Pattison and Guy Maier, 
pianists. 

The contestants for this year’s prize 
were Margaret Mildred Doron, Gertrude 
Ethel Ednas, Ella Flanders, George 
Auger Gibson, Margaret C. Mason, 
Frances Morley, Paule Nemser, Lillian 
Merle Pride, Elsie Eva Wild. Each con- 
testant was required to play the follow- 
ing pieces: Bach, Prelude in E Flat 
Minor (“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” 
Book 1, No. 8); Beethoven, Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 111 (first movement); Cho- 
pin, Nocturne in C Sharp Minor, Op. 
27, No. 1. W. J. P. 


PUPILS GIVE RECITALS 








Members of Frederick Lamb’s Class 


Heard in Attractive Program 


Boston, April 26.—Frederick Lamb’s 
class of vocal students was heard by an 
audience which taxed the seating ca- 
pacity of Russell Hall in a recital on 
April 24. The program included com- 
positions by Verdi, Ronald, Richardson, 
Mascheroni, Hue, Wilson Smith, Gastal- 


don, Gartlan, Woodman, Magill, Mrs. 
Beach, Tosti, Faure, del Riego, Kramer, 
Gallup, Diaz, Wintter Watts, Bizet, 
Dvorak. 


A trio from Verdi’s “Attila” was ad- 
mirably sung by Aurora Charron, so- 
prano; Patrick Nolan, tenor, and 
Leonard J. Scanlan, baritone. Miss 
Charron and Ernest Lamoureux, bari- 
tone, sang gracefully a duet from 
Faure’s “Crucifixion.” Mr. Lamoureux 
in his aria from “Benvenuto Cellini,” by 
Diaz, revealed an excellent baritone 
voice and marked interpretative powers. 
His singing of Watts’ “Beautiful Are 
Her Eyes” was also effective, because of 
the clarity of his diction. 

The following students also exhibited 
talent in other solos: Leonard J. Scan- 
lan, Dora Anger, Edward Dwyer, Althea 
Phippen, Alexander McLaren, Viola 
Amelotte, Patrick Nolan, Mabel Under- 
wood, Ernest Lamoureux and Aurora 
Charron. Mary Kitchener, soprano, 
sang impressively an aria from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and an English song as 
an addition to the students’ program. 
Mr. Lamb accompanied the singers with 
taste and precision. W. J. PARKER. 


Bells Dedicated at Northfield Seminary 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MAss., May 3.— 
Fleming H. Revell, publisher, is the 
donor of the peal of bells installed in 
Russell Sage Chapel at Northfield Semi- 
nary. The bells, which were given to 
commemorate the golden wedding of Mr. 
and Mrs. Revell, were dedicated on the 
afternoon of April 20 with a special 
program, when the chimes were rung by 
Bailey Brown of Amherst. As Mrs. 
Revell died a few days ago, the service 
also took the form of a tribute to her 
memory. 
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Like Architecture, Program-Building 


Has Fixed Laws, Declares Edwin Swain 


PTT TTT TCR UMP REEL PeSPCUT LTCC LLU CDLGCG LOL eee 


z has been said that the building of a 
concert program is of equal impor- 
tance with the singing of it, and certainly 
it is obvious to anyone who attends many 
concerts that an otherwise interesting 
recital is frequently made dull by poor 
arrangement even of well-selected songs. 
Edwin Swain, the American baritone, 
says that he always considers a concert 
program as a piece of architecture that 
must be constructed according to fixed 
laws. 

“After all,” said Mr. Swain, “music 
is as characteristic of a nation as its 
architecture is. ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune’ is as definitely French as the 
nave of Chartres or the Dalbade in Tou- 
louse; a chorale of Bach is like the Fran- 
enkirche in Munich and the Antwerp 
Cathedral exemplifies Flemish counter- 
point. I always think of Wagnerian 
opera having a solid four-square founda- 
tion beneath all the ornamental super- 
structure. 

“Another point along the same line is 
that the classical composers laid down 
a law by which we still abide, and the 
proved classics are like the fundamental 
curves in drawing. I like to begin a pro- 
gram with classic Italian songs because 
they contain all the elements of song and 
in that way form a good foundation for 
what comes after. ‘Lungi dal Caro 
Bene,’ for instance, is like an architect’s 
trestle-board. 

“A well-made program as a whole 
must have similarity in contrast and con- 
trast in similarity. The chiméres on the 
towers of Notre-Dame are all different 
and yet they have an identical decorative 
significance, and the twin towers of Lich- 
field, though they seem at first sight to be 
exactly alike, are utterly different when 
you examine them. In the same way a 
sequence must be established in a concert 
program so as to have it diversified and 
unified at the same time, for unless this 





Edwin Swain, American Baritone 


is done you cannot hold the interest of 
your audience. 


Groups Must Form Complete Whole 


“More in detail, the individual song- 
groups have to be treated as parts of 
your building, rooms perhaps, and there 
must be no jarring note. Your room 
must be a complete and lovely whole and 
everything in it must be in harmony with 
everything else. If you select even a 
single song, which, though lovely in 
itself, is not in keeping with the others 
of the same group, instantly your group 
goes wrong, and if you are a sensitive 
artist you will find that the interest of 
your audience drops at that point. If 
you are not so sensitive, you may wonder 
the next day why the critics did not care 
for that particular group. 

“It doesn’t do, however, to work a will- 
ing simile to death, and for that reason 


I would not lay down a hard and fast 
rule that songs of one group should all 
be by composers of the same nationality, 
for there might be a Russian song that 
would fit nicely into a German group, or 
a French chanson that would mate fit- 
tingly with an Italian pastorale. 

“The best individual songs are those 
in which the poem and the music go hand 
in hand. You can sometimes work up a 
very moving interpretation of a poem, 
but it does not always go with that of the 
composer. Similarly, very beautiful 
songs are frequently dragged back from 
the heights because they are settings of 
indifferent poems. With songs of both 
these kinds it is exceedingly difficult to 
do anything, but in the last analysis the 
music is the thing, and one must give it 
preference. I mean by this that the ulti- 
mate value of a song on a program is its 
musical value. 

Selection of Encores 

“Encores are another important thing. 
They are like the outhouses of a great 
building and as such they must conform 
to the general style. A chapter-house 
built in decorated Gothic would not look 
well attached to a cathedral in the per- 
pendicular style. Similarly, your encores 
must conform to the general architec- 
tural scheme of your program. 

“Programs, like buildings, must fit into 
the territory in which they are to be dis- 
played. The edifice that will look well 
upon a high, barren hill will not be the 
one that will make the best effect in a 
flat, wooded terrain. Fitting your pro- 
gram to your territory is a difficult thing 
at first, but when you have traveled over 
the country several times you get to 
know what goes best here and what is 
best there. I know of a very excellent 
American singer who made a very bad 
impression at her first London appear- 
ance by singing a number of songs in 
which she had had considerable success 
in the Middle Western States of this 
country. 

“It seems a mistake to try and prepare 
too many programs at one time because, 
obviously, the individual ones must suf- 
fer. It is not easy for the layman to 
realize the amount of study that must 
go into a program first in the selection, 


then in the arrangement and lastly in 
the study of it. An average program 
contains about twenty numbers. Multi- 
ply this by three and you will see that 
three concert programs for a season rep- 
resent a considerable amount of labor. 
Architecturally good buildings are not 
erected, you know, without much plan- 
ning and much labor!” 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


ST. OLAF CHOIR IN LIMA 





Visiting and Local Artists Share in 


Week’s Recitals 


LIMA, OHIO, May 3.—The St. Olaf 
Choir recently gave the final evening con- 
cert of the Women’s Music Club course, 
and was heartily applauded. 

The final matinée program in this 
course included the cycle “Ellen and the 
Old Songs,” in which the principals were 
Mrs. Ralph Fraser Austin and Dale 
Marshall. Others who took part were 
Fred Calvert, Mrs. Clem Baxter, Mrs. 
Frank Callahan, Mrs. Clarence Lathrop, 
Mrs. Edgar Curtiss, Mrs. R. O. Woods, 
Claudia Stewart Black, Pauline Wemmer 
Gooding, Geraldine Evans, Marguerite 
Moyer, Nell Kriete and Nell Parmenter. 
Another sketch was given by Mrs. I. R. 
Longsworth, Mrs. R. D. Kahle, Mrs. 
Richard Ebersole, Mrs. M. S. Thompson, 
Mrs. A. T. MacDonell, May Kibby Clark 
and Luah M. Butler. F. B. Goudy also 
contributed to the program, 

Geraldine Farrar appeared in recital 
on April 10 before a large audience. 

In the performance of Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words” under the baton of Mark 
Evans at Columbus Grove on April 20 
the soloists were Gwendolyn Iona Price, 
soprano; Fred Welty, tenor, and Adolph 
Lehmann, baritone. 

Some remarkable ensemble effects 
have been obtained in her work in the 
lower grades by Margaret Gregg, super- 
visor in Lima Central Junior High 
School. Called upon without notice one 
afternoon recently, sixty of the Horace 
Mann Building’s sixth grade pupils sang 
effectively some Mozart melodies. 

H. EUGENE HALL, 
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CECIL ARDEN 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


RE-ENGAGED 
1924-25 








Booked for 
45 Recitals 
Season 1924-1925 








Phone: 





“Her remarkable diction, her warmth of tone coloring, her clear- 
ness of voice, and the depth of feeling put into each number all 
contribute a portion to the final effect and are blended into one 
harmonic whole which charms.” 


Address all communications to the 
Management of CECIL ARDEN, 56 West 68th St., New York 
3746 Trafalgar 
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The Week in Boston 


[Continued from page 5] 
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piano accompaniment was also given its 
first performance. The Scherzo-Valse of 
this Suite was dedicated to Mr. Laurent. 
A group of solos for the harp was played 
by Lucile Delcourt in her usual musi- 
cianly manner. A Sonata for two flutes 
was also performed. 

Mabel W. Daniels conducted the first 
Boston performance of her “Songs of 
Elfland” for women’s voices, soprano 
solo, flute, harp and strings. The per- 
formers at this concert were Hubert 
Sauvelet, violin; Georges Fourel, viola; 
Henri Girard, double-bass; Jesus San- 
roma, piano; Marion Jordan Bridgeman, 
flute; Henri Erkelens, violin; Jacobus 
Langendoen, ’cello; Lawrence Turno, 
flute; Georges Laurent, flute; Bernice 
Fisher Butler, soprano, and Mme. Del- 
court, harp. 


Gordon with Ensemble 


_ Philip Gordon, pianist, appeared in 
joint concert with the Boston Symphony 
Ensemble, conducted by Augusto Van- 
nini, at Symphony Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, April 27. Mr. Gordon played the 
piano part in Arthur Foote’s Quintet, 
Op. 38, for strings and piano. He also 
played a group of compositions by Cho- 
pin, Ravel and Liszt and the Saint-Saéns 
G Minor Concerto. His work was dis- 
tinguished for its fluency, clarity and 
tonal beauty. The Ampico alternated 
with the soloist in the performance of 
several of the compositions. 

Mr. Vannini and his Ensemble played 
an adroit accompaniment to the Concerto 
and gave especially pleasing perform- 


ances of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of 
Suzanne” Overture, a Sinfonietta by 
Chadwick and the Liszt Hungarian 


Rhapsody, No. 1. 


Jean Bedetti and Claudine Leeve 


Jean Bedetti, first ’cellist of the Boston 
Symphony, and Claudine Leeve, soprano, 
were heard in joint recital at the Copley 
Plaza on Sunday evening, April 27. Mr. 
Bédetti played three groups of solos with 
that high degree of technical skill, rich- 
ness of tone and emotional warmth which 
are already familiar to his Boston 
hearers. 


Miss Leeve proved to be a singer with 
an agreeable and sympathetic voice of 
special beauty in the middle and lower 
registers. She sang with unaffected 
charm and gave pleasing interpretations 
of her music. Arthur Fiedler was an 
excellent accompanist for both Mr. 
Bedetti and Miss Leeve. 


John Pompeo Conducts 


John Pompeo conducted an orchestral 
concert at the St. James Theater on Sun- 
day evening, April 27. Many of the per- 
formers were members of the People’s 
Symphony. Mr. Pompeo proved himself 
a conductor of ability in a program 
which consisted of Verdi’s “Sicilian Ves- 
pers” Overture, Saint-Saéns’ “Suite Al- 
gerienne,” “Minuet” by Boccherini, a 
Capriccio by Espinosa, Rossini’s “Wil- 
liam Tell” Overture, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, the Rachmaninoff Prelude in C 
Minor, arranged for orchestra, and oper- 
atic excerpts from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Mefistofele,” “Gioconda” and 
“Aida.” 

Hear Paulist Choristers 


Father Finn’s Paulist Choir sang at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday evening, 


April 27. ._The concert was under the 
direction of Arthur Duffey of the staff 
of the Boston Post. The choristers sang 
many church compositions with effective 
tonal contrasts and with instinctive re- 
ligious sense. Father Finn directed his 
men with discerning musical judgment 
and with feeling for the spirit of the 
music. Anne Wolcott was the accom- 
panist and also assisting soloist. A num- 
ber of members of the choir were heard 
to advantage in solo numbers. 


Fela Rybier in Recital 


Fela Rybier, young Polish pianist, 
gave a recital at Steinert Hall on Friday 
evening, May 2. Her program consisted 
of formidable works by Bach-Tausig, 
Searlatti-Tausig, Schumann, Rachmani- 
noff, Scriabin, Rozycki, Chopin and Liszt. 
Miss Rybier’s performance was notable 
for the breadth, power and sweep of her 
playing. The young pianist revealed a 
keen musical imagination in her interpre- 
tations, that of the Chopin Fantaisie, Op. 
49, being of noteworthy eloquence. In 
her bravura numbers she disclosed an 
admirable impetuosity and a highly de- 
veloped technic, HENRY LEVINE. 





Versatility in Opera and Concert Brings 
Paul Althouse Success With Audiences 


PT oe 


(Portrait on front page) 
EW singers have been heard more 
widely this season than Paul Althouse, 
American tenor, who has just completed 
a series of tours that have carried him 


into more than half the States of the 
Union. Although the tenor has appeared 
more frequently in the eastern part of 
the country than elsewhere in the last 
ten years, he is nowhere more popular 
than on the Pacific Coast, where he was 
acclaimed this season by capacity audi- 
ences in cities of Washington, Oregon, 
California and British Columbia. He 
was heard in several New York appear- 
ances, including a recital in Carnegie 
Hall and an appearance with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and also sang with 
the same organization in its home city. 
In Washington he revived old memories 
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Civic Summer Master School of Music 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
WILLIAM BREACH, Director 


June 23, to August 2, 1924 


Foremost Summer School of Music inthe South 
VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


A. Y. Cornett of New York City, celebrated vocal instructor, will head the vocal 


Miss Dicr Howe tt, well known singer and teacher. 
Cuas. Gicpert Spross, noted pianist, accompanist and coach. 
C. G. Varpett, Jr., head of the piano department, Salem College. 


OPERATIC DEPARTMENT 


Cuartes Trier, Director, Scientific Body Movements, Mise en Scene, Make Up, 


Six Public Performances of Excerpts from Operas, with complete scenery, light- 
ing, orchestra, etc., on stage of new R. J. Reynolds Memorial Auditorium. 


PIANO NORMAL CLASSES 


Mrs. Wittiam Joun Hatt, noted teacher of teachers; chairman Junior Clubs, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Six weeks’ intensive course (State Accredited) ; special courses for public school 
music teachers and for public school teachers of instrumental music. 


Session held at Salem College—oldest college for women in the South—beautiful 
campus, fine music building, studios, practice rooms, recital hall, etc. 
Civie orchestra concerts. 


Winston-Salem is North Carolina’s largest city, situated within 50 miles of the 
main ridge of the Blue Ridge Mountains, has an altitude of approximately 1,000 
Delightful climate, healthful and invigorating. 


Reasonable rates. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to encourage native talent, two full scholarships and six half scholarships 
will be offered im the vocal department for study with Mr. Cornell and Miss 
Howell, to students from Southern States who, after an open competitive examina- 
tion, are found to possess the greatest gift for singing. 


For particulars and catalogue, address 


Secretary, CIVIC MUSIC COMMISSION 
Box 843, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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of his many successes by singing in two 
performances of the Washington Opera 
Company. Among the festivals at which 
he has been heard this spring are Buf- 
falo, Lindsborg, Greensboro, Philadelphia 
and Hartford and he will sing at the 
Evanston Festival later this month. 

Mr. Althouse is a native of Reading, 
Pa., and has received all his training in 
this country. He sang in church as a 
boy and upon his graduation from col- 
lege entered upon a business career, 
which he soon forsook for music. Six 
months after his arrival in New York to 
ccntinue his studies he became a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
with which organization he sang many 
leading roles until concert work claimed 
all of his time. He created the rdle of 
the Duke in the premiére of Victor Her- 
bert’s “Madeleine, of Dmitry in “Boris 
Godounoff” of the Squire in De Koven’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” and was the first 
to sing the tenor part in Giordano’s 
“Mme. Sans Géne” and in Cadman’s 
“Shanewis.” 

Although Mr. Althouse began his 
career in this country and ranks among 
its most popular singers, he is not un- 
known in other parts of the world. Two 
summers ago he made a joint recital tour 
with Arthur Middleton, baritone, of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, where the two 
artists were acclaimed in almost 100 con- 
certs. Mr. Althouse will continue his 
activities until well into the summer and 
will be heard again next season under 
the management of Haensel & Jones. 





Whiteman’s Orchestra Will Play in 
Many Cities 


Paul Whiteman and his orchestra of 
twenty-five, who will give their program, 
“An Experiment in American Music,” on 
tour next week, will open in Rochester on 
May 15. Other cities in which they will 
appear are Buffalo, Pittsburgh, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Davenport, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroiu, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. On ac- 
count of the demand for this attraction, 
it has been decided to extend the tour an 
additional two weeks. 


Mme. Lucchese Closes 
First Transcontinental 


Tour of Eighty Concerts 
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Josephine Lucchese, Coloratura Soprano 


Josephine Lucchese has returned to 
her home in Philadelphia from her first 
transcontinental concert tour, in the 
course of which she appeared in more 
than eighty cities in the last five months. 
Capacity houses greeted her in practical- 
ly every city, and she was especially 
popular wherever she had been heard 
previously as a member of the San Carlo 
Opera Company. Besides singing sev- 
eral coloratura arias from operas she 
was heard in a group of simple folk- 
tunes, which proved universally popular. 
In addition to her concert appearances 
this season, her fourth, Mme. Lucchese 
devoted the early fall until Nov. 15, to 
operatic appearances with the San Carlo 
forces. She was heard in her familiar 
réles in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. Next season, she will again 
divide her time between concert and 
opera, singing in the larger cities. Her 
tour this season was booked by the 
Caruso Music Bureau of Philadelphia. 





Newark Club Hears Charlotte Lund 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, appeared 
with marked success in one of her 
opera-recitals before the Contemporary 
Club of Newark, N. J., on April 28, 
presenting the principal arias and scenes 
from “Marta.” She had the assistance 
of N. Val Peavey, pianist and baritone. 
The auditorium was crowded and the 
audience insisted upon a repetition of 
several of the chief numbers. 





Marie Sundelius Returns from West 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, returned to 
New York after a brief Western tour, 
during which she sang four times in 
Kansas and Colorado within one week. 
Among the cities in which she appeared 
were Lindsborg, Pittsburg and Indepen- 
dence, Kan., and in Denver. 





Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, has re- 
turned to Chicago from a tour of the 
Pacific Coast, having sung in Los Ange- 
les, Coronado Beach, San Francisco, 
Tacoma, Billings and other cities. One 
of the most popular songs on every pro- 


gram was Keith Elliott’s “Spring’s a, 


Lovable Ladye,” published by M. Wit- 
mark & Sons. 





12th Season 
The Torrens 


Summer School 


(July 9th—August 14th) 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Voice—Mr. and Mrs. Torrens 
Miss Elizabeth Dicks 
Mr. Philip Manuel 

Piano—Gavin Williamson 

Violin—Frederik Frederiksen 


Special classes in voice work for Public School 
Teachers 


For full information address 


L. A. TORRENS 


Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
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Novelties Featured as Season Enters Last Phase 





= AY came in more like 
a musical lion than is 
the habit of that bland 
and smiling month. 
Something like a score 
" Of events last week 
testified to the fact that reports of 
the season’s demise, if such have 
been current, are slightly exagger- 
ated. One of the most interesting 
happenings of the week was the New 
York début of the Bridgeport Ora- 
torio Society, under the batons of 
Percy Grainger and Frank Kasschau. 
Its unique program contained un- 
familiar music by Frederick Delius 
and Mr. Grainger. Several recital 
débuts also formed part of the week’s 
schedule. 


Grainger and a Visiting Chorus 


One of the most enthusiastic audiences 
of the season ventured forth in a pelting 
rainstorm to hear Percy Grainger’s cho- 
ral and orchestral concert (as the pro- 
gram called it) on Wednesday evening 
of last week at Carnegie Hall. The event 
was marked by the first appearance here 
of the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, 
which, under the direction of Mr. Grain- 
ger and Frank Kasschau, had an impor- 
tant réle in the proceedings. 

It was a novel program that Mr. 
Grainger and his collaborators gave. Ac- 
cording to a note in the program-book, 
this concert, with much the same pro- 
gram, was planned by the late Dr. 
Arthur Mees and Mr. Grainger several 
years ago. Thus the event was in a spe- 
cial sense a tribute to Dr. Mees, that 
gifted and tireless musician. The pro- 
gram held three Grainger scores, two by 
Grieg, two by Rachmaninoff and two 
large works by the English composer, 
Frederick Delius, thus combining curi- 
ously several distinct schools of composi- 
tion. In the execution of these works 
Mr. Grainger had the aid of a large or- 





chestra, among which were a number of 


Philharmonic men. 

Several of the works were heard for 
the first time locally. These were Mr. 
Grainger’s exhilarating “Marching Song 
of Democracy,” which opened the pro- 
gram, and Mr. Delius’ “North Country 
Sketches” and “Song of the High Hills.” 
The well-liked “Colonial Song” by Mr. 


.Grainger was given for the first time 


locally with its original orchestration. 

It was quickly apparent that Bridge- 
port possesses in its Oratorio Society a 
capital choir and one that has been rigor- 
ously drilled by the leader, Mr. Kasschau. 
As is generally the case, the soprano sec- 
tion is the finest of the four, but there is 
power and good vocal quality as well in 
the alto and men’s sections. That the 
chorus is equal to the demands made by 
modern masters of part-writing was 
clear from its work throughout the eve- 
ning. In Grieg’s fine “Psalms,” Op. 74, 
for a cappella chorus and baritone solo, 
the choristers and Mr. Kasschau won a 
deserved success, which was repeated in 
two “Songs of the Church” by Rach- 
maninoff. Based upon traditional melo- 
dies of the Russian church, these rather 
brief numbers are a happy example of 
free but pure liturgical writing. They 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm, which 
was only quelled when the second song 
was repeated. Alois Havrilla sang the 
solo part in the Grieg music with ex- 
cellent taste and vocal distinction. 

The Delius “North Country Sketches” 
are four in number—“‘Autumn,” “Win- 
ter Landscape,” “Dance” and “The 
March of Spring.” They are the work of 
a sensitive and sincere tone-poet and one, 
moreover, who commands a superb cre- 
ative technic. There is atmosphere in 
these sketches, and if they are not pro- 
foundly moving or emotionally arresting, 
admirably reveal an unusual musical 
personality. Under Mr. Grainger’s 
baton, the orchestra played these diffi- 
cult pieces with remarkable finish. 

The “Song of the High Hills” aims, 
to quote the composer, to “express the 
joy and rapture felt in the high moun- 
tains and to depict the lonely melan- 


choly of the highest altitudes and of 
the wide expanses. The vocal parts 
typify Man in Nature.” The hills in 
question are the Norwegian Alps. Mr. 
Grainger harbors the warmest admira- 
tion for this music, as his lengthy pro- 
gram-note makes abundantly clear. It 
is not possible for this reviewer, after 
a single hearing of the score, to share 
that admiration. The music, while set 
down with remarkable skill and un- 
doubted sincerity, seems overlong, dif- 
fuse, and made from material of 
rather commonplace character. There 
is plenty of melody in this score, but 
it is rather sentimental melody, despite 
the modern touches of color and compli- 
cated instrumental writing. The tenor 
solo (sung by William Owen Gilboy) 
is an innocuous tune, which reminded 
one a little of certain music in the 
American Indian style; and this ma- 
terial is taken up and developed into a 
sonorous orchestral and choral climax. 
Catherine Russell sang the soprano solo, 
which, to one listener at least, was al- 
most inaudible. 

Mr. Grainger’s own “Colonial Song,” 
for soprano and tenor solo (Anita At- 
water and Mr. Gilboy) and orchestra 
roused the audience to a_ prolonged 
demonstration, and finally Mr. Grainger 
consented to repeat it. Even greater 
was the tumult stirred up by his fa- 
miliar and fetching “Shepherd’s Hey,” 
following which there were cheers. It, 
too, had to be given again. Mr. Grainger 
conducted his own scores and those of 
Mr. Delius clearly, simply and with 
abundant authority. He showed that his 
musical gifts are not limited to playing 
the piano and composing. B. RR. 


Mathilde Harding’s Début 


Mathilde Harding possesses a musical 
talent decidedly out of the ordinary, as 
she quickly demonstrated at her début 
piano recital in Aeolian Hail on Mon- 
day evening of last week. A début on 
the eve of May is no light undertaking, 
for audiences no less than critics are 
apt to be surfeited after the long winter 
feast of tunes and tricks. Miss Hard- 
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ing, who hails from the town of Wash- 
ington, Pa., overcame this psychological 
handicap with gratifying ease. She 
not only entertained but actually de- 
lighted a large audience with her play- 
ing of a program that made no con- 
cession to the groundlings. 

This young pianist has a virile, fiery 
style. She plays as one who believes in 
her powers, which makes it easier for 
the listener to share a like view. She 
has in her technical armoury many 
weapons, fine-tempered and glistening; 
and she has not a little of that elusive 
quality loosely called temperament. In 
short, Miss Harding is a pianist worth 
listening to, with respect for her present 
powers and invoking optimism as to her 
future development. 

She had courage enough to devote half 
of her program to the Bach-Busoni Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D and to the big 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini by 
Brahms. The last named she played in 
its entirety, and played, when all is said 
and considered, exceedingly well. Her 
last group held modern items, excellently 
given, by Blanchet, Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff and Strauss-Hughes. Copious 
applause and flowers rewarded her ef- 
forts. B. R. 


An Orchestral Training School 


The American Orchestral Society, 
which is conducted by Chalmers Clifton, 
closed its third season on Tuesday after- 
noon of. last week with an invitation 
concert given in the Town Hall. The 
program, an ambitious one, comprised 
three works: Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony, Strauss’ “Don Juan” and our 
own MacDowell’s Piano Concerto in D 
Minor, with Ernest Hutcheson playing 
the solo part. 

Rare are the student organizations 
(for such is this orchestra) which could 
successfully carry through a program 
so essentially “professional” in point of 
difficulty. Nothing but the hardest kind 
of work, the most devoted drilling, and 
a genuine aptitude and musical pro- 
ficiency back of all, could have yielded 

[Continued on page 30] 
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FIVE RECITALS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


MASTER CLASSES 


Berkeley-San Francisco, June 23rd to July 26th. 
Address inquiries to Modeste Alloo, Dept. of Music, University of - 
California, Berkeley, Cal. 


New York Studios, 150 West 76th Street. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 28th to August 30th. 
Address inquiries to L. E. Behymer, Manager, 705 Auditorium 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Preparatory and normal Summer Courses in charge of Mme. Conrad-Korzeniowska. 


Fall and Winter Session Begins October Ist 


For Concert Engagements, Season 1924-1925 Address: Personal Representative: Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


OR the first time, Music Week is being observed 

on a nation-wide scale in America. Thanks in 
large part to the efforts of C. M. Tremaine, direc- 
tor of the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, and a corps of devoted workers, more than 
300 cities are taking part in the present celebra- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to point out or dwell 
upon the importance of this first National Music 
Week. The cause of music, and of culture generally, 
should receive immense impetus from the holding 
of these festivities. 

It has been considered clever and knowing in 
certain quarters to sneer at the Music Week celebra- 
tion. “You cannot force music upon people who 
are not ready for it,” these gentlemen have said, 
with an air of mingled wisdom and originality. 
No; it is true that music cannot be bought, sold 
and exploited, much less relished, as can apples or 
prunes or other delectables of the earth. What it 
is possible to do is’ to interest plain people all over 
the country in good music, to make them realize 
that there is such a thing as good music. There 
are many persons profoundly unconscious of the 
joys of music who need only a friendly but vigorous 
prodding to convert them into music-lovers. Such 
a prodding Music Week provides, for as an institu- 
tion of propaganda and publicity for music its equal 
has not yet been discovered. 

By concentrating the thousand-and-one national 
musical activities heretofore scattered and observed 
in several “weeks,” the organization has signally 
prospered its cause. The gain in general interest 
will be incalculable; the public attention focussed 
upon the event as a whole will be immensely in- 
creased. When 300 cities unite their efforts in a 
common purpose for a common end the significance 
and fruitfulness of the cause they serve are self- 
evident. 

The vitality of the Music Week movement is 








shown by its phenomenally rapid and healthy 
growth. This year particularly many important 
cities have swung into step. Among these is Bos- 
ton, that proud stronghold of musical taste, which 
is now observing its first Music Week. In the 
Northwest Duluth is now observing its initial 
National Music Week, and many other representa- 
tive communities in every part of the country have 
joined the movement. New York’s activities are 
legion this year, the chief feature being the final 
contest for winning soloists and organizations of 
the five boroughs in the city-wide competitions. 
National Music Week is an institution that is 
destined to endure, for it plays a very vital part 
in the cultural progress of this country. The seeds 
it is sowing should bear good fruit in the future. 





“NERONE” FINALLY REVEALED 


T last, after more than half a century of wait- 

ing, the wonders of Arrigo Boito’s “Nerone” 
have been unveiled at La Scala. The interest felt 
in last week’s world-premiére and the artistic im- 
portance of that event can scarcely be exaggerated, 
although some idea may be conveyed by the fact 
that several New York dailies carried lengthy front- 
page cable reports from well-known critics on the 
morning after the production. Thus opera can, 
upon occasion, climb to the same proud eminence 
as some of the more strenuous entertainments, such 
as baseball and boxing. 

Milan was the Mecca toward which many a devout 
musical pilgrim turned his face these recent weeks. 
For “Nerone” was the “mystery opera,” the great 
magnum opus of a highly gifted and versatile 
Italian. More than that, the premiére—as Maurice 
Halperson related in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA—had been awaited with feverish interest 
for half a century. Its.production was several 
times promised, only to be as often deferred. Small 
wonder, then, that when it finally materialized the 
event found al] Italy ablaze with excitement and 
the eyes of the entire musical world focussed upon 
the grand old Scala. 

The production seems to have been a most mag- 
nificent one. No less a master than Arturo Tos- 
canini, an intimate friend of the composer, who 
selected him for this task, was the presiding author- 
ity, while for more than a year experts in every 
department had devoted themselves to historical 
and artistic studies. Warm praise has been be- 
stowed upon Ludovico Pogliaghi, the architect and 
archeologist, and upon Signors Forzano and Car- 
ambo for their stage management and costume de- 
signs. The reports of certain scenes and of the 
army of actors recruited for the production read 
like the description of some spectacular film. 
Naturally, the prices paid for seats soared into the 
empyrean. Ordinary stalls were reported to have 
cost 7000 lire (about $315), while for boxes some- 
thing like four times that sum was realized. The 
total receipts were a million lire, or $50,000. 

Undoubtedly the presentation of “Nerone” was, 
in many respects, the most important operatic 
premiére since the war. Of the work’s musical 
qualities it is still too early to speak with anything 
like assurance. The name of Toscanini is guarantee 
that its artistic beauties were published to perfec- 
tion. | If the enthusiasm of a first-night audience 
at so extraordinary a production is any criterion, 
the opera won a genuine triumph. The premiére 
having finally passed into musical history, it will be 
doubly interesting to await the verdict of the years 
upon the score’s intrinsic musical merits. 





GOOD SYMPHONY PROSPECTS 


OW that the dispute between the Philadelphia 

Orchestra’s Managers and musicians has 
finally been settled, the outlook in the symphony 
field is a bright one. A great abundance of or- 
chestral music next season would seem to be the 
true augury at the time of writing. In Buffalo 
the Symphony Association has just concluded a 
successful membership drive and fund campaign. 
Detroit, at the annual auction of boxes for a series 
of the Detroit Symphony, topped last year’s figure 
by $5,000. These are straws which show which 
way the wind is blowing. Without undue optimism, 
it may be said that popular interest in symphony 
concerts in this country is increasing at a remark- 
able rate. If it continues to grow even the Ameri- 
can conductor may one day find a fair opportunity 
in his own land, That is much to ask and hope for, 
perhaps, but it may come sooner than might be ex- 
pected. Meanwhile, the more orchestras the better. 
They make for a finer civilization. 
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Three Musical Musketeers on Promenade 





Among noted American singers who visited Linds- 
borg, Kan., to take part in the annual Festival there, 
Paul Althouse, tenor (left), and Arthur Middleton, 
baritone (center), set out to explore the picturesque 
surroundings of Bethany College. They are disclosed— 
while still in “formal” afternoon garb for the joint re- 
cital which they gave on Palm Sunday—taking a stroll 
with their accompanist, Stewart Wille. Mr. Althouse 
also sang a solo part in “Messiah” on the same eve- 
ning. 

Arden—The “Woman Pays” Club, a leading New 
York organization of artistic and professional women, 
has recently conferred an honor upon one of the musi- 
cal calling. Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera—who is versatile to the extent of writ- 
ing magazine articles—was chosen vice-president of 
the club, which has a rule that a working woman must 
pay for her own luncheon! 


Roberts—Sigma Alpha Iota, the national professional 
musical sorority, has some twenty-eight active units in 
the United States, and the Lambda Chapter of the New 
England Conservatory recently elected Emma Roberts, 
contralto, one of its honorary members. The singer has 
aided her student fellow-members of this body in real- 
izing their ambitions to enter professional musical 
careers, by giving advice and even informal “coach- 
ing.’ 

Clemens—Among ten Americans nominated for posi- 
tions in the “Hall of Fame” at New York University 
this spring was Mark Twain, and a bust of the cele- 
brated humorist is to be installed there on May 13. 
The honor of unveiling the statues is extended to the 
living descendants of the famous men. Clara Clemens, 
mezzo-soprano, daughter of the writer, and in private 
life Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, has therefore been in- 
vited to take part. 


Lubin—Among the singers of the Paris Opéra the 
soprano Germaine Lubin holds an honored place. This 
artist, who has recently made guest appearances in 
Vienna, is the wife of Paul Géraldy, the celebrated 
playwright and author of “Aimer” and “Noces d’Ar- 
gent,” the latter presented in America under the title 
of “The Nest.” Mme. Lubin is a distinguished linguist, 
and she sings the réles of Elsa and Ariadne, and 
numerous parts in Italian. 

Chittenden—A pleasant “birthday” celebration was 
recently held at Vassar College to mark the twenty. 
fifth year of Kate S. Chittenden’s connection with the 
college, where she is head of the piano department. The 
events included a reception in her honor at which a 
birthday cake was cut. George Coleman Gow, head of 
the music department, sang one of his songs dedicated 
to Miss Chittenden, and George Dickinson of the music 
department made an address. 


Lhevinne—Among the hobbies of famous pianists, 
that of Josef Lhevinne is reported to be the game of 
billiards. The artist is not quite so good with the cue 
as he is with the piano, however, as was demonstrated 
when he was invited, while stopping at Dallas on his 
recent concert tour, to play a game at the University 
Club. He went eagerly without his hat, and with his 
old favorite pipe dangling from his lips—but he came 
out of the game four points behind his secretary! 


Hartmann-Polah—Arthur Hartmann, violinist and 
composer, has arranged several of Debussy’s best known 
works for his instrument, among them “La fille aux 
cheveux de Lin,” which André Polah, Belgian violinist, 
played in his recent Aeolian Hall recital. Mr. Hartmann 
tells an anecdote concerning the arrangement of this 
work. When he sent word to Debussy that he had con- 
ceived the idea of setting it for violin, the great com- 
poser replied: “There is nothing that I should like 
better than to hear it at once, for I do not doubt that 
your girl with the flaxen hair will exhibit a very con- 
siderable talent!” 
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and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Vaudeville Wonders 


AR be it from us to disparage the appeals of the entertainment dispensed 


in vaudeville theaters. 


these art-temples ourselves on occasions. 
knows, forms a big part of this gentle pastime. 


We have been known to occupy a seat in one of 


Music, as all the Intelligentsia 
The Determined Diva who 


there warbles her “Jewel Song” is, no doubt, doing something toward the 


Uplift of the Masses. 


For ourselves, we confess a preference for the 


Hoarse Contralto who voices a tum-tum lilt to the accompaniment of per- 


pendicularly fluttering hands. 

The resources of this medium are well 
illustrated in the following review, 
clipped from one of the New York the- 
atrical papers anent the activities of a 
trained seal. (The real virtuoso in- 
stincts of the animal are nothing short 
of remarkable. ) 

“The final trick, and the best,” we 
read, “is the playing of ‘America’ on an 
eight-horned instrument with the seal 
blowing the tones through its nostrils. 

“Some comedy values are added by the 
seal’s applauding itself and looking at 
the audience in a most sly and comical 
manner. The trainer, a young man in 
tuxedo, intrudes no more upon the work 
of the seal than necessary, a welcome 
relief from some of those who try to 
take the act away from their animal 
charges.” 

Here is a valuable hint for the too- 
officious accompanist. 

* * * 


The Festal Season 


HE melancholy days have come 
When pupils are “presented,” 

When choral coteries do hum 

And waning year’s lamented! 
The outuoor festivals in springs 

Witii sounds the skies do puncture, 
The critic dons his ant-proof things 

To meet the trying juncture! 

ok *K x 


Radio Ragouts 


E are not a little fond of the “better 
forms” of the radio, but our friend, 
Otto, the Melody Boy, writes in some 
heat about the type of programs he is 
forced to listen to on his pet receiving 
apparatus. Here is a specimen of the 
announcer’s summary of an evening’s 
entertainment, he avers: 
“This is Station NG. Our program 
for tonight will be: 
“6.30. The ‘Sneeze’ Waltz and other 
calamities from the Broadway hit, 


‘Ketchyou,’ sung sympathetically by Miss 
Berty Bob. 
“7.30. Duet by the Alfalfa Quartet in 


two parts, one to be given tonight, the 
other tomorrow night. 

“9.00. ‘The Vienna Roll,’ sung by Bill 
Baker, baritone. 

“10.00. C. Sumner will perform Reu- 
ben Stein’s Melody in F in an expurgated 
version. 

“Special announcement: If you stay 
up until eleven, you will be privileged to 
listen in to Squire Pumpkins, who, be it 
known, is some Snorer! He has absolute 
pitch and his sense of rhythm is almost 
as good as Paul Whiteman’s. . . .” 

* * * 


Standard Pitch 


HERE’S many a slip between the 

pitch-pipe and the resonance cavities. 
but we are indebted to the Bulletin of 
the Monday Musicale Club of Toledo for 
an anecdote of a celebrated soprano who 
was singing with a famous orchestra. 

The singer was having a hard time 
with her performance, finding difficulty 
in remaining on key. It grew worse and 
worse as the aria continued. 

Finally the conductor silenced the or- 
chestra and turned to the _ soloist. 
“Madame,” said he with a courtly bow, 
“would you please give the orchestra 
your A?” sad aes 


Sartorial Criticism 


NOTE of novelty is contributed by a 


publication which seems to have a 
modiste among its reviewers. In com- 
menting on the fortnight’s series given 
by Mme. Pavlowa and her company in 
New York the paper held forth as fol- 
lows: 

“Pavlowa is giving New York its an- 
nual spring thrill as the Fairy Doll. The 
Spanish Doll is a peach, with slick parted 
black hair (not bobbed), huge Spanish 
comb and a white embroidered fringe 
shawl. The Rabbits dressed in white 
spangled headdress of white fur, ears 
lined in pink, dangling with the cats, in 
cat attire, was a pronounced feature of 
the performance.” Well, what we want 
to know is, whose ears were those that 
“dangled”? 
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CPE queries of general interest can be published in this department, MusiIcaL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
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Address Editor, The Question Box. 





A Book on Wagner 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the name of a book 
containing all the motives of the Nibelun- 
gen Ring in musical notation? I should 
prefer one describing the operas in de- 
tail. E. F. D. 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1924. 

The most exhaustive book on the sub- 
ject is “The Music Dramas of Richard 
Wagner” by Albert Lavignac, published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


ae ee 
A Persian Song 


Question Box Editor: 

Who is the composer and who the pub- 
lisher of the song beginning “Heart, 
Have You Heard the News”? R.H.S. 

Shelton, Conn., May 2, 1924. 

There are two versions of the poem by 
Hafiz which you quote, one by Frank 
Harling, which is published by the Bos- 
ton Music Company, and one by Clyde 
Fogel, published by Schirmer. 

2 9 9 


Acquiring Absolute Pitch 


Question Box Editor: 
Can anyone acquire absolute pitch? 
fe 


Jacksonville, Fla., May 1, 1924. 


Probably not “anyone,” but if you have 
a good sense of pitch you can cultivate 
absolute pitch by careful listening. A 
good way is to have fixed in the mind 
simple tunes for two or three keys to use 
as standard when you want to establish 
a definite pitch. Also take a hymn-book 
and try and hear the tunes without play- 
ing them. Before you go to your piano 
for practise, try and sing middle A and 
you will be surprised how soon you can 


do it. 
7 9 9 


Who Is the Composer? 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the name of the com- 
poser of a wedding song beginning 
“Hasten, Ye Shepherds’? I think it is 
an Italian folk-song and I am very anx- 
ious to find out the composer’s name. 

“QUERY.” 

New York City, May 3, 1924. 

We do not know the name of the com- 
poser of this song, but we are publishing 
your inquiry in the hope that some of our 
readers may be able to come to your as- 
sistance. 

, ee 

*“Hoffmann”’ at Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: ; 
Can you tell me who sang the leading 
réles in the performance of “Tales of 








STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 


Cincinnati, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington 
w. - and represented by the foremost dealers ‘hecumhaut’ te 





Hoffmann” at the Metropolitan during 
the season of 1913-19142? Who con- 
ducted? mn Ws 

New York, May 4, 1924. 

Polacco conducted and the leading 
réles were sung by Frieda Hempel, Fran- 
ces Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Jeanne Mau- 
bourg, Maria Duchéne, Carl Jérn, Dinh 
Gilly, Léon Rothier, Andres de Segurola, 
Adamo Didur and Albert Reiss. 


? ? 9 


The Mandoline 


Question Box Editor: 
Has the mandoline ever been used in 
serious music? F. C. L. 
Oakland, Cal., May 1, 1924. 


the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
noblest sentiment. 

workd. 





Mozart used it in the Serenade in “Don 
Giovanni,” Grétry in the Serenade in 
“L’Amant Jaloux” and Wolf-Ferrari in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna.” Beetho- 
ven wrote a Sonatine for mandoline and 
piano for his friend, Krumpholz, the 
manuscript of which is in the British 
Museum, 

* FF 4 
Schumann’s Hand 


Question Box Editor: 
_ Who was the famous musician who 
injured his hand by trying to increase its 
span beyond its normal one? ' 
Seattle, Wash., May 1, 1924. 
You probably refer to Robert Schu- 
mann. 
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OLIN O’MORE, opera and concert 


tenor, was born in Little Rock, Ark., 
Jan. 20, 1892. He went to grade and 
high school in his 
native city and be- 
gan the study of 
the piano when 
about twelve years 
old, during his 
vacations. On leav- 
ing high school he 
took a position in 
a commercial 
house, but, not 
finding business to 
his taste, left at 
the end of a year 
and played the 
piano and sang “il- 
lustrated songs” in 
a motion - picture 
theater. When 
seventeen years 
old, Mr, O’More joined an itinerant opera 
company, singing the leading tenor réles 
in “Lucia,” “Martha,” “Bohemian Girl” 
and “Fra Diavolo.” On the disbanding 
of the company, he again played and 
sang in a motion-picture theater, this 
time in Memphis, Tenn. He later won a 
scholarship at the Cincinnati College of 





Colin O’More 





Music, where he studied singing with 
Douglas Powell, harmony with Louis 
Victor Saar, piano with Adele Westfield 
and acting with Joseph O’Meara. He 
held important church positions in Cin- 
cinnati and made his concert début in 
Haydn’s “The Creation.” He remained 
in Cincinnati three years and in 1911 
went to Paris, where he studied singing, 
first with Oscar Seagle and later with 
Jean de Reszké. Then, in London, he 
coached in oratorio with Sir Henry Wood. 
He returned to the United States in the 
autumn of 1913 and was engaged by 
Andreas Dippel for his opera-comique 
company. Two years later he sang the 
part of Paris in Ordynski’s revival of 
Offenbach’s “La Belle Héléne” and also 
appeared in other light opera produc- 
tions. Mr. O’More made his New York 
recital début in Aeolian Hall in May, 
1920, and since then has sung in concert 
and recital throughout the United States. 
He made his first appearance in grand 
opera as Rodolfo in “Bohéme” with For- 
tuno Gallo’s company in Louisville, Ky., 
in October, 1923, and toured with the 
organization for twenty-four weeks, 
singing the leading tenor réles in “Bo- 
héme,” “Madama Butterfly” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 
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MICHIGAN CLUBS 
IN CONVENTION 
RESOLVE ON BIG 
EXTENSION PLAN 


New Course of Study Adopted 
by Federation to Be Taken 
Up by Members — Every 
Community to Have Its Own 
Club—Great Strides Made 
in Enlisting the Juniors in 
the Cause—Delegates Hear 
Many Interesting Addresses 


ANSING, Mich., May 3.—Ex- 

tension work, organization of a 
music club for adults or juniors in 
every community, and intensive study 
within the clubs, are to be the features 
of the work done by the Michigan 
Federation of Music Clubs, according 
to resolutions made by the organiza- 
tion in convention here from April 16 
to 18 at Central Temple House. 

Many clubs have adopted the new 
course of study indorsed by the National 
Federation. The first volume, “Funda- 
mentals in Music,” by Karl Gehrkens, 
was discussed at some length by several 
speakers, and a short demonstration in 
the use of the book given by Mrs. Frank 
Sieberling, head of the finance commit- 
tee of the National Federation. 

In regard to the work with juniors, 
the sentiment of all the members, from 
the president, Mrs. E. J. Ottoway of 
Port Huron, to the student representa- 
tives present, was that great strides had 
been made in the past year. Clubs or- 
ganized last fall showed a membership 
often as high as 100 and reported activi- 
ties ranging from support of music 
memory contest to the performance of 
operettas or important musical works. 

The music memory contest has been for 
the most part the work of the federation 
of music clubs. The support of the 
state department of public instruction 
was gained this year and a bulletin is- 
sued by that department used through- 
out the state. 

The culmination of many successful 
local contests came when, on the open- 
ing afternoon of the federation conven- 
tion, the Detroit Symphony came to 
Lansing and played the final concert in 
the state contest, for which there were 
about 100 candidates. The group was 
divided into three classes, with first 
prizes of $20 in each and a second prize 
of $10. The winners were: First prizes, 
Evelyn Anderson, Muskegon; Caroline 
Brooks, Marshall; Laura Bliven, Grand 
Rapids; second prizes, Marjorie Mac- 
Donald, Lansing; Kenneth Bovee, Ithaca, 
and Adele Ewell, Romeo. 

Nearly every school which sent con- 
testants also sent a group of junior dele- 
gates so that about 200 young people 
were guests at the junior dinner given 
on the evening of April 16, at which 








EXTRAORDINARY 
SUMMER COURSE 


Professional singers and talented 
vocalists preparing for a professional 
career may enjoy in New York this 
summer the advantage of a TWO 


MONTHS—SIX. LESSONS A 
WEEK—course of intensive study 
and coaching by MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH ALEXANDER MAJOR 


(of the Musiek Lyceum, Amster- 
dam), formerly given in Switzerland, 
at Carnegie Hall. 

Teachers and other non-performers 
may arrange at a smaller fee to at- 
tend Mrs. Major’s lessons. Mrs. 
Major is unique among successful 
European teachers in freely permitting 
observation of the methods by which 
she has achieved remarkable results. 

Each pupil in the summer course 
will receive two full lessons and one 
ensemble each week from Mrs. Major 
personally; the three other lessons 
will be given by qualified coaches. 

For terms and particulars address 


MRS. E. A. MAJOR 
535 W. 110th Street New York, N. Y. 


Personal Interviews Daily Except Saturday 
and Sunday. Suite 838-839. Carnegie Hall. 











reports of junior clubs were given. The 
smallest towns had the largest and most 
enthusiastic clubs as a rule. Often they 
were obliged to have a second club for 
the very young members. In many 
places parent teachers associations 
sponsored the clubs, paid the dues of 
members and furnished a hall or school 
building as a meeting place. Musical 
clubs have been in every case respon- 
sible for the organization of the juniors. 

“Education for Leisure,” an inspiring 
talk on Wednesday evening by Edith 
Rhetts, educational director for the De- 
troit Symphony, who urged everyone to 
make the most of his or her leisure time 
as Browning’s “Pippa” did her im- 
mortal holiday, was the feature of the 
program. Eleanor Stahl, pianist from 
the Detroit Student League, and Emily 
Mutter, violinist from the Ann Arbor 
Student League, played groups in which 
they showed that the juniors were 
capable of putting on worthwhile pro- 
grams. 

At luncheon on Thursday, Mrs. Boris 
Ganapol of Detroit addressed the dele- 
gates on program making. Mrs. Gana- 
pol made a plea for the use of the 
classics before taking modern flights, 


’ saying that in order to be “just to the 


moderns” they must first have the 
“classical touch.” 


Clubs Urged to Study 


Discussion at the luncheon and the 
afternoon meeting was given over almost 
entirely to the suggested course of study. 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley gave an 
invigorating talk on the subject, dwelling 
on the first book in the series. “You 
all ought to learn to compose,” she said, 
urging the music club members to learn 
the fundamentals of harmony and to 
study analysis of compositions as a 
means to a greater understanding of 
music. 

Mrs. Frank Sieberling, who had in a 
talk on Wednesday evening advocatec 
the establishing of a school of opera 
and orchestra in this country to with- 
stand the foreign invasion in the world 
of music, went on record as a strong 
supporter of intensive study in music 
fundamentals by the club women who 
are naturally leaders in musical affairs 
in their communities. 

In the evening a large audience heard 
a musical program given by represen- 
tatives of clubs from Detroit, Bay City, 
Highland Park, Battle Creek and Kala- 
mazoo. 

The Friday luncheon was enlivened by 
the present of Francis L. York, head of 
the Detroit Conservatory who talked on 
the present place of music in the church. 
Mr. York criticized the clergy for their 
attitude towards music in using it as a 
“filler” in the service instead of a part 
of divine worship and said if the club 
women wished to raise the standards 
of church music they should “see your 
clergyman.” 

He mentioned several musicians who 
had, he said, left the church because 
music was degraded in the service— 
Saint-Saéns, Bach, Purcell, Dudley Buck 
and many others—and inquired “Can 
any of you tell me the names of the 
clergymen who forced this exodus?” 


Will Aid Music in Rural Schools 


Elva Trickey, grade supervisor of 
music in the Lansing schools, conducted 
a round-table on public school music at 
the afternon meeting. A resolution was 
passed whereby the federation pledged 
itself to concentrate on music for rural 
schools during the next season. Reports 
from delegates showed an astonishing 
variety of musical activities in the state 
all furthered by the music clubs. 

Charles Davis, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, talked on music in 
Lansing and urged the women to get 
rich men in their communities to build 
them an auditorium where concerts 
might be held, such as Prudden Audi- 
torium here. 

Thomas E. Johnson, superintendent of 
public instruction, and Paul Voelker, 


. president of Olivet college were guests 


of honor at the dinner on Friday eve- 
ning. 

Mrs. E. J. Ottoway presided, and be- 
fore introducing the speakers said that 
the clubs were content as far as the 
school music was concerned with the re- 
cent appointment of a state supervisor 
of music. “Though we must stand 
ready to give every assistance as before,” 
she said. 

Mr. Johnson presented to the gather- 
ing the vision which the state depart- 
ment and the clubs held for the future 
of music in the state. He said it was 
now the aim of the educators of the 
state to bring music to every child in 
the school system. They proposed to 
change the two-years’ required course 


for those who teach music in the schools 
to a full four-years’ course with a de- 
gree for those who complete it. Better 
music should be placed before these 
people, he said, and a reproducing ma- 
chine found in every schoolhouse where- 
by musical appreciation might be taught 
with some results. He stated that a 
concentrated effort would be made to 
bring music to the rural schools, and 
that the near future would find super- 
visors in rural districts. 

President Voelker spoke on “Art in 
Life” and using the tones of the major 
scale as a foundation gave an inspiring 
discourse on the response in the human 
heart to the vibrations that produce 
musical sounds. 

According to annual custom, the local 
club gave the closing program. Vocal 
numbers were given by Harriet Wood- 
worth, soprano; piano solos were played 
by Gertrude Lloyd Clark, and a sextet of 
women’s voices and the Lansing Choral 
Union, under the leadership of Grace 
Gauthier also took part. 

The next meeting will be held in Ann 
Arbor, and new officers will then be 
elected. THERESA SHIER. 


Arthur Hartmann Will 
Play Again in Concert 
After Long Retirement 
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Arthur Hartmann, Violinist 


Arthur Hartmann, violinist, whose 
tours have carried him to every part of 
Europe and America, will return to the 
concert stage in this country next sea- 
son after a retirement of several sea- 
sons, during which he devoted his time 
to the study of chamber music literature. 
Mr. Hartmann has not only achieved 
success as a virtuoso, but has also com- 
posed many works for the violin and 
has made many arrangements, more 
than 100 being published in this coun- 
try. His writings on Bach have been 
translated into fourteen different lan- 
guages. Mr. Hartmann made his first 
appearances in Europe as a child prodigy 
and has been associated with Saint- 
Saéns, Guilmant, Sir Charles Halle, 
Hans Richter, Debussy, Sinding, Bartok, 
Weiner, Kodaly and many others who 
have achieved distinction in music and 
literature. His tours next season will be 
under the management of Haensel & 
Jones. 





Move to Make “Star-Spangled Banner” 
National Anthem 


WASHINGTON, May 7.—Representative 
Fairchild of New York has introduced 
a bill in the House to make the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” the national anthem 
of the United States, and to punish any 
disrespect to the anthem or to the na- 
tional flag of the United States of 
America. The bill was referred to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. Two 
petitions have been presented in the 
House from the New York Chapter of 
the Military Order of the World War, 
urging that Congress enact legislation 
making the “Star-Spangled Banner” the 
American national anthem. These peti- 
tions were submitted by Representatives 
Cullen and Kindred of New York. 

A. T. MARKs. 





Antonio Pesci, tenor of Brooklyn, 
was heard recently in a special service 
at St. Ann’s Church on Staten Island. 


PHILADELPHIA HOLDS 
FIRST BIG FESTIVAL 





Clubs and Civic Organizations 


Sponsor Big Event— 


Crowds Throng Arena 
By W. R. Murphy 
HILADELPHIA, May 4.—From 
pugilism to piano playing, from Marty 
McKain, the “Brookline Bantam,” to 
Martinelli, Metropolitan tenor, from 
wallops to Wagner, from uppercuts to 
upper notes, and left hooks with the 
five ounce gloved fist to right swings 
with the conductor’s baton—such were 


the doings in the Arena, the city’s big 
prize fighting center the past three 
nights. 

Philadelphia’s first music festival was 
given there on account of the size of 
the place and its convenience. Sw suc- 
cesstul was the event, of which C. Mor- 
timer Wiske, director of the Paterson 
and Newark festivals for many years 
was the executive and conductor, that 
it becomes the first in an annual series. 
The auditorium, which was draped in the 
city and national colors and illuminated 
by attractive chandeliers and lamps, 
holds upwards of 9000 persons, and at 
no concert did it have less than 5000 
auditors, while at the biggest, opera 
night on Thursday, it was more than 
two-thirds filled. 

This record is remarkable, coming as 
the festival did at the end of Phila- 
delphia’s busiest musical season and with 
Music Week only a fortnight in the 
offing. It was sponsored by all the big 
music clubs and civic organizations. The 
cheaper seats were virtually sold out for 
every concert, and the gaps were mainly 
in the $4 and $3 seats. The acoustics 
proved exceedingly good to the general 
surprise, solo voices being heard clearly 
throughout the vast reaches and in sym- 
phony numbers, the various choirs being 
readily distinguishable. 

The festival had a notable and long 
jist of guarantors and patronesses and 
an official board headed by Col. Samuel 
D. Lit, public spirited merchant; Emil 
Albrecht, president of the Bourse, and 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Associ- 
ation; Charles S. Calwell, head of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank; Dr. 
Frank O’Brien, and David Dubinsky, 
personnel manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the indefatigable Leo, L. S. 
Conway, to whose energy, optimism, and 
resource the final outcome is ascribed. 
The Festival Association has been in- 
corporated, hence future successes are in 
prospect. 

Mr. Wiske assembled and drilled to 
excellent proficiency a chorus of nearly 
800, which had some fine timbre in it, 
with its only defect a preponderance of 
sopranos. The chorus did some admir- 
able work in the Hawaiian cantata by 
Dore, “Mona Keia,” and in Fletcher’s 
cantata, “A Song of Victory,” as well as 
in choruses from “Meistersinger,” “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” “Faust” and lighter 
numbers. 

Thursday was opera night, with Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Rosa Ponselle as 
soloists. Mr. Martinelli sang with fine 
reaching voice, “O Paradisio,” “Cielo e 
Mar,” “E Lucevan Le Stelle” and other 
arias and Miss Ponselle was heard to 
great advantage in Verdi’s “Pace, Pace, 
Mio Deo” and an “Ernani” aria. 

Emmy Kriiger, German soprano, who 
was to have made her début Friday on 
Wagner Night, was ill and Marie Rap- 
pold substituted very satisfactorily in 
the soprano parts in the sections of “The 
Flying Dutchman” and “Tannhauser” 
singing among other things, Senta’s 
Ballad and “Dich Theure Halle.” Paul 
Althouse was heard. to excellent advan- 
tage in the Prize Song from “Meister- 
singer.” Kathryn Meisle was welcomed 
to her home town after operatic triumphs 
with the Chicago Civic Opera, and gave 
a most impressive interpretation of 
“Gerechter Gott” from “Rienzi.” 

Last night was. Artists’ Night with 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Nina Mor- 
gana, of the Metropolitan, as soloists. 
When Mme. Samaroff appeared on the 
platform, the large orchestra, more than 
half of the Philadelphia Orchestra, rose 
while she proceeded to the piano where 
her Chopin group won her a great meed 
of applause. She also played the Grieg 
Concerto with splendid adaptability to 
her unusual environment. Miss Mor- 
gana created a furore with her “Caro 
Nome” and later sang in superb colora- 
tura style the “Valse-Ariette”’ from 
Gounod’s “Mireille.” 
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William Wade alas 
Baritone and Impresario, 
Proposes Widespread 
Ensemble Singing by 
Direction Through the 
Air—Sees Possibility of 


Nations Joining in Song 


WOEU NALS ER SATEEN VHA 


'HEN people sing to- 

gether, sorrow and de- 
pression are forgotten. 
There is no more effi- 
cient way to set the 
pulses of a large assem- 
blage beating in harmony than to 
have its members voice a stirring 
tune in unison. And there is hardly 
a better way of calling thoughts of 
good-will and kindliness into the 
mind than by the mass singing of 
songs which express the great com- 
mon emotions of all men. This 
principle is well illustrated in times 
of national stress—no more striking 
example being needed than the com- 
munity “sings” of the war period. 

A unique proposal for widespread 
ensemble singing has recently been made 
by William Wade Hinshaw, operatic 
baritone and impresario, who believes 
that this uplifting exercise should unite 
all parts of the country at periodic in- 
tervals. Mr. Hinshaw proposes to call 
the radio into service for these “sings.” 
As an experiment, he led five minutes of 
singing of familiar songs recently in 
the course of an address on music which 


was broadcast from Station WJZ at 
Aeolian Hall in New York. And on the 
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LL who have observed Alice Gentle’s plucky 
battle against that neglect which hems in 
American singers, even of conspicuous ability, 
must have been touched at the vehement ovation 
she won after the last act of Puccini's 
The Auditorium has seldom contained so excited 
an.audience as that which cheered the singer after 


evening of May 3 he led a second pro- 
gram of this kind, in which the resonant 
voice of this former Metropolitan Upera 
baritone was heard over a large terri- 
tory, and many eageriy joinea in the 
well-known numbers. 


A World-Paean of Song 


“The radio people asked me not long 
ago to speak on music for broadcasting,” 
said Mr. Hinshaw recently. “The thougnt 
came to me that it would be quite pos- 
sible for people everywhere to sing to- 
gether at once by means of the radio. 
Tne transmission of sound is so nearly 
instantaneous that music may travel to 
England by this apparatus before it is 
heard in the same room without it. 

“There seems to be no reason why all 
people should not sing together if they 
nave the will. The very act of song 
with others opens our minds and hearts 
to the idea of human kindness. At the 
moment when you are conscious of sing- 
ing the same sentiment in the same 
rhythm and tune with others, there 
comes to you a realization of the 
brotherhood of man. 

“Radio is being developed in a wonder- 
ful way all over the world—and I say 
this as a disinterested admirer of the 
skill of the engineers who are accom- 
pishing it,” said Mr. Hinshaw. “Why, 
the British are now carrying these in- 
struments into darkest Africa in order 
to teach their language and the science 
of agriculture, among other things, to 
the natives! Can you picture the sur- 
prise of these black people when they 
first hear this marvelous sound from 
the air? They will surely believe it the 
voice of God!” 

Through this remarkable missionary 
work, the power of the music of civilized 
nations will also be exerted upon the 
semi-civilized denizens of the Dark Con- 
tinent, Mr. Hinshaw believes. The great 
service the radio-telephone can do is to 
link up hitherto isolated corners of the 
earth with the capitals. “Though as 
yet the great body of radio ensemble 
singers cannot hear each other,” he says, 
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“Tosca.” 


an earnest and distinguished performance. 
— Chicago Journal, April 4th. 
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Leading a a ‘Scattered Chorus by Use of Radio 
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William Wade Hinshaw (Left) 





Goes Over a Mozart Score 


WILT 


Photo by White Studios 


with Paul Eisler, Director 


of Music for His Productions 


“but only the voice of the leader, is it 
unreasonable to hope that before long 
we shall all hear one another in this 
way? Today it is possible to relay mes- 
sages received by the larger stations to 
smaller sets, and I believe that before 
long it will be possible to pick up the 
strains of choruses in other places and 
relay them along with our own singing, 
so that a great world-wide chorus will 
be the result. Who knows but that some 
day the other planets, if they are in- 
habited, will not hear a great rhythm, 
a swelling anthem, that will cause them 
to believe they have heard the hosts 
of heaven?” 


Mozart for Melancholy 


The principle that music can unite 
everybody in arousing the noblest emo- 
tions has actuated Mr. Hinshaw in 
giving to the people of many small 
towns and hamlets of the country the 
opportunity to hear Mozart operas. “The 


music of this composer, perhaps the most 
serene and golden melody ever written, 
shares with all good art that ability to 
uplift and to banish depression,” he 
says. “I believe that chamber opera, as 
I have presented it in my three tour- 
first of all 


ing companies, should be 
intelligible. There is this difference be- 
tween comedy and tragedy—the latter 


can be felt generally, by gesture, move- 
ment and musical expression, but comedy 
to be fully appreciated must be done 
in one’s own language. 

“The expenses of sending even a small 
company on long tours is considerable, 
but next spring I shall have done so for 
folir seasons with ‘The Impresario’ and 
three with ‘Cosi Fan Tutte.’ But it is 
possible with such a touring company 
only to cover the general territory 
thoroughly once, and I am _= going 
to take off these operas at the end of 
next season and present the same singers 


in others.” R. M. K. 





BALTIMORE HAILS 


LOCAL CHORUSES 


New Music Club Ensemble 
Makes Bow—Mildred Dill- 
ing and Schofield Heard 


[By Franz C. Bornschein] 

BALTIMORE, Mp., May 3.—The Balti- 
more Music Club Chorus made its first 
appearance at the Belvedere Hotel on the 
evening of April 29 under Henrietta 
Baker Low. Ruth Lemmert, dancer; 
Virginia Blackhead and Marie Schriver, 
pianists, and an ensemble of strings as- 
sisted. The initial program showed that 
Mrs. Low has trained the group of sing- 
ers to a high point of excellence. The 
volume of tone, the quality and shading, 
with the spirited interpretations, were 
admirable in every way. 

Such numbers as Kramer’s “There Is 
a Garden in Her Face,” William’s “Song 
of the Pedler” and Nathaniel Dett’s set- 
ting of the Negro spiritual, “Dar’s a 
Meetin’ Heah Tonight” were given in 
excellent style. Ruth Lemmert presented 
interpretative dances to choruses by 
Durant and Grieg and also a graceful 
choreographic version of Franz Born- 
schein’s chorus, “The Butterfly Chase,” 
which was repeated upon demand. An 
unusual feature of the program was the 
section of “Songs of our Common Life,” 
in which the audience joined heartily. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist; Edgar Scho- 
field, baritone, with Ellmer Zoller at the 
piano, gave a benefit recital for the Pres- 
byterian Home of Maryland, all three 
artists meeting with genuine apprecia- 





tion. Miss Dilling’s playing is of a very 
skilled type and represents the charac- 
teristic qualities of the instrument in an 
individual way. Mr. Schofield sang with 
vitality and charm and impressed the 
hearers with his effective interpretations. 
Mr. Zoller’s accompaniments were ad- 
mirable. 

The Metropolitan Club Chorus gave a 
concert at the Lyric on the evening of 
April 28, which marked the first public 
appearance of the organization. David 
Melamet conducted the program, which 
had as its chief number Bruch’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Monks,” with incidental 
solos sung by Edward Jendrek, A. D. 
MacComas, John Tingle, Charles Scheur- 
man, Morris Cromer, Walter Johnson, 
John Hedeman and Harry M. Smith. 
Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” with solo by 
Harry Gerhold, and “The King and the 
3ard” by Hegar were among the impor- 
tant compositions presented. Oliver Den- 
ton, pianist, was applauded for his bril- 
liant playing of groups of classic pieces, 
and Mme. Rosa Low from the DeFeo 
Grand Opera Company, which is about to 
open its local spring engagement here, 
was the other guest artist. Mme, Low 
sang Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and 
the Brahms “May Night,” being greeted 
with much enthusiasm. As encore she 
gave “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Kugene Wyatt, Else Melamet and Vir- 
ginia Castelle were the accompanists. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, 
Hobart Smock, conductor, gave its tenth 
annual concert at the Maryland Casualty 
Clubhouse on May 1. Of special local 
interest was the opening number of the 
program, “Ships in Harbor,” a setting of 
Henry L. Mencken’s rousing poem which 
has been given descriptive vocal treat- 
ment by Franz Bornschein. Besides this 
chorus there were other numbers which 
disclosed the excellent training that 
Hobart Smock has given to the club. 
Sylvan Levin, Jules Simms and Leon 
Frengut appeared as a piano, violin and 
’cello trio in semi-popular numbers. 
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CHOIRS AGAIN RULE 
WEEK IN CHICAGO 


Visiting Ensemble and Local 
Forces Admired in 
Concerts 


CHICAGO, May 38.—Choral societies 
again hold first place in the week’s news 
of musical events in Chicago, for the 
Wennerberg Male Chorus of Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill., sang Monday 
night in Orchestra Hall, and the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Company Choral Society 
held forth in the same hall on Wednesday 
night. 

Noble Cain, conductor of the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Company Choral Society, 
showed exceptional taste and musical in- 
sight. The chorus sang with agreeable 
tone quality and expressive inflection. 
There were several excellent soloists, in 
“The Redemption” and Bruch’s “Cross 
of Fire.” These were Florence Macbeth, 
soprano; Mary Welch, contralto; Virgilio 
Lazzari, bass; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, whose solos were abridged to 
make room for the “Oberon” Overture, 
and George Cuthbertson, tenor. Mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony furnished 
the accompaniments. 

The Wennerberg Male Chorus was con- 
ducted by Prof. A. Cyril Graham. The 
twenty men sang a cappella in two num- 
bers by Reisseger and Kramer, with very 
effective dynamics, phrasing that was 
musical, and nice precision. They were 
well trained, and sang with praiseworthy 
precision, discreet shading, and straight- 
forward musicianship. Ebba Sundstrom, 
violinist, played Hollaender’s “Romance” 
and Saenger’s “Improvisation.” 


In Chicago Studios 








Chicago, May 3. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


This week, from April 28 to May 3 
inclusive, is the spring vacation week of 
the college. Elsie Barge, of the faculty, 
has been playing recitals in the South 
and in Michigan. She appeared on April 
10 at St. Petersburg, Fla.; April 26 at 
Travers City, Mich., and April 29 and 
30 respectively at Cadillac and Big 
Rapids, Mich. Alvene Resseguie, of the 
faculty, gave a recital before the Evans- 
ton branch of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club on April 24. Bertha Kribben, of the 
faculty, appeared in a violin recital in 
Fine Arts Recital Hall on Thursday. 
Jaroslav Gons, of the faculty, played 
three groups of ’cello solos at the musi- 
cale given by the Elks’ Club on April 16, 
and was heard in two groups at the 
meeting of the North Shore Woman’s 
a at Edgewater Beach Hotel, on April 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


President Kenneth M. Bradley, who re- 
cently returned from a month’s lecture 
trip on the Pacific Coast, is now fulfilling 
lecture dates in North Dakota and Du- 
luth, Minn., where he will address the 
Music Festival Association. Fredda 
Weber, artist-pupil of Mme. Nelli Gar- 
dini, gave a recital on April 30 at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., substituting for Mme. Gar- 
dini, who was ill. Lyravine Votaw of the 
faculty is directing a chorus of 125 
women’s voices from the Academy of St. 
Scholastica in “The Dream of Queen 
Esther.” Eugene Wallenius, pupil of 
Ralph Leo, has been filling a number of 
engagements lately. He was recently 


soloist at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Peace in “Olivet to Calvary,” 
given on Easter night. He also sang 
for the general conference of Swedish 
delegates to the Methodist conference at 
Bethany Methodist Church on April 23. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Pupils of Adolf Muhlmann, head of the 
vocal department of the Gunn School of 
Music, are kept very busy with engage- 


‘ments at clubs and churches. Berte Long, 


contralto, sang on April 6 for the Y. P. C. 
of Temple Mizpah; on April 7 for the 
Washington Boulevard Temple Woman’s 
Club; on April 13 as Carmen in the Card 
Scene for the Muhlmann Opera Club; 
on April 16 as Orpheus in “Orpheus and 
Euridice” for the Viennese Children’s Re- 
lief; on April 21 for the Shakespeare 
Day program. Sonya Klein, soprano, was 
soloist and Happy West sang in the dou- 
ble quartet for the Easter service at 
Sinai Temple, on April 13. 
STEVENSON STUDIOS 


Doris Schmale, dramatic soprano and 
pupil of Lucille Stevenson, gave a very 
enjoyable song recital in Lyon and Healy 
Hall, on April 1. The program included 
a group of Schubert, Schumann and 
Strauss, a group of Borodin, Tchaikov- 
sky, Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff; a 
Verdi aria from “Forza del Destino,” and 
two groups of modern English and Amer- 


ican songs. 


BOHEMIANS SING “HUBICKA” 








Chicago Czechs Celebrate Smetana Cen- 


tenary 
Cuicaco, May 3.—Bedrich Smetana’s 
opera “Hubicka” (“The Kiss”) was given 
by the Smetana Singing Society of Chi- 
cago on Sunday afternoon at the Chicago 
Sokol Hall, and aroused a great deal ot 
enthusiasm. The society has given “The 
Bartered Bride” in down-town theaters 
several years in succession, and gave 
“Hubicka” several years ago; but, with 
entirely new singers in the cast, and 
Stephen A. Erst conducting, this per- 
formance seemed like an entirely new 

opera. : 
Marenka Havelkova, soprano, sang 
Vendulka; Volodja Schwartz, tenor, sang 
Iukds; and Milo Luka, baritone, was the 


Tomes. Vaclav Havelka was stage 
manager. 
“Hubicka,” the first of Smetana’s 


works to be written after he became 
deaf, is his most poetic and delicate 
opera. Every page of the score shows 
his delight in the recognition that his 
creative power was untouched by the 
calamity that had befallen him. 

The Smetana Singing Society gave a 
performance of the work that was a good 
deal more than merely creditable, and 
after one tenor-baritone duet the audi- 
ence went fairly frantic with enthusiasm. 





Edison Orchestra Closes Season 


Cu1caco, May 3.—The Edison Sym- 
phony, composed of employees of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, gave 
its last concert of the present season 
Thursday night in Orchestra Hall. The 
“Robespierre” Overture of Litolff was 
played with spirit, and the orchestra 
throughout showed much more smooth- 
ness than it did at the beginning of the 
season. Morgan L. Eastman conducted. 





Potter to Aid Kinsey in Festival Man- 
agement 


CuHIcaGo, May 3.—Howard E. Potter, 
personal representative of Mary Garden, 
has been appointed by Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the Chicago North Shore 
Music Festival, to assist in the manage- 
ment of the festival. 
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DOUBLE BILL CHOSEN 
FOR RAVINIA OPENING 


Louis Eckstein Explains His 
Choice of “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci” 


CuHiIcaGo, May 3.—Thirty-five operas 
are scheduled for presentation at Ravinia 
during the ten weeks’ season, including 
several novelties. Fourdrain’s opera, 
“La Légende du Point d’Argentan,” al- 
though well enough known in Europe, 
has never been given on this side of the 


ocean, and it will be given its American 
premiére this summer at Ravinia. 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur” and “Fra Di- 
avolo” are novelties, and “Samson and 
Delilah” will be given for the first time 
in Ravinia. “Mignon” and “Don Pas- 
quale” are being restored to the réper- 
toire. 

Breaking with tradition, the season 
will be opened with a double bill of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 
Louis Eckstein, president of the Ravinia 
Opera Company, thus explains the rea- 
son for his choice of operas for the open- 
ing: 

“T am proud that so many of the art- 
ists who have been features of Ravinia 
opera in seasons past are coming back. 
They are world-famous artists and they 
are ornaments to my roster. am 
equally proud of the new artists who this 
year are coming to Ravinia for the first 
time. -It is my desire to give Ravinia 
patrons the opportunity to greet as many 
of their old friends as possible on the 
opening night, and I want them likewise 
to hear the newcomers. 

“There is no opera which would pro- 
vide all of them with réles commensurate 
with their artistic powers. Therefore I 
have selected two operas which custom 
has ordained as companion pieces and 
which offer the opportunity for a repre- 
sentative group of the old and new art- 
ists to make their bows for the season. 
I feel that in deciding upon ‘Pagliacci’ 
and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ I have hit 
upon a happy idea and one that will 
bring pleasure both to the artists and to 
the public.” 

The cast of “Pagliacci” will include 
Giovanni Martinelli as Canio, Lucrezia 
Bori as Nedda, Giuseppe Danise as Tonio 
and Desiré Defrére as Silvio. In “Caval- 
leria” Florence Easton will be heard as 
Santuzza, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as Turid- 
du, Vicente Ballester as Alfio and Merle 
Aleock as Lola. 








Gordon String Quartet Ending Season 


CuHIcAGo, May 3.—The Gordon String 
Quartet, whose members are Jacques 
Gordon, first violin; Henry Selinger, sec- 
ond violin; Clarence Evans, viola, and 


Alfred Wallenstein, ’cello, will bring its 
third season to a close with an engage- 
ment at Bloomington, IIl., next Wednes- 
day. The quartet’s activities have in- 
cluded a series of three subscription con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall Fover, an ap- 
pearance at the convention of the Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Association with Harold 
Bauer as assisting artist, five concerts in 
Highland Park, two appearances in Mil- 
waukee, and many out-of-town engage- 
ments, 


Zeisler Club Elects Officers 


CHICAGO, May 3.—The Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler Club, with Mrs. Zeisler as 
honorary member, held its banquet and 
annual election of officers at the Cordon 


on April 21. The following were elected: 
Theodora Troendel, president; Mr. Ste- 
vens, vice-president; Mrs. Jarmie, sec- 
retary. The meeting concluded with two 
original and clever skits, “A Search for 
Talent,” with Mesdames M. H. Ellis, 
Kiss, Jarmie, Mergentheim and Miss 
Lapham, and “Admission Freeze,” with 
Mrs. Wernicke, Miss Willard, Mr. Allais 
and Mr. Anderson. Meetings will be re- 
sumed in September. 








Chicago Tenor Engaged by British 
National Opera Company 


CuHIcAGO, May 3.—Gerald E. Griffin, 
who has been engaged by the British 
National Opera Company as leading 
tenor, was born in Chicago, and received 
his public school education in Wheaton, 
Ill. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William T. Griffin of Chicago. Mr. Grif- 
fin has been on the concert and operatic 
stage for sixteen years. He received 
most of his vocal training and coaching 


from Plunkett Green in London. For 
several seasons he was in light opera, 
singing the leading réles in a number 
of Schubert productions in New York, 
Chicago and on tour. In 1915 and 1916 
he toured New Zealand and Australia, 
taking the leading singing réles in a 
series of Irish plays, in which he was 
very successful. On April 19, this year, 
he made a distinct success as Canto in 
“Pagliacci” in Liverpool, and a few days 
later he sang Rodolfo in “Bohéme.” He 
is also known as the composer of the 
song “Mother in Ireland,” which is sung 
by John McCormack and other artists. 


CIVIC OPERA SIGNS ARTISTS 


Van Gordon, Lamont and Swarthout En- 
gaged—Last-Named Is New 


CHICAGO, May 3.—Three singers were 
signed up this week by the Chicago Civic 
Opera for the season of 1924-1925. Two 
of these, Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Forrest Lamont, have been members of 
the company before, but the third, Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, is new to the 
company. . 

Miss Van Gordon received her operatic 
training in the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, during the late Cleofonte Cam- 
panini’s régime. Her rich mezzo-con- 
tralto voice won for her larger and larger 
réles, until she made a brilliant success 
as Briinnhilde in the revival of “The 
Valkyrie” in English. Other notable 
réles in which she has_ scored are 
Amneris, Azucena, Ortrud, Venus and 
Helen of Troy. 

Mr. Lamont joined the company several 
years ago after a creditable record of 
achievement in Italy. He has a large 
répertoire, in both the dramatic and lyric 
tenor réles. He created the tenor role 
in Henry Hadley’s Aztec opera, “Azora,” 
and has made other successes with the 
company, in Chicago and on tour. 

Miss Swarthout is new to the operatic 
stage, but is well known in the Middle 
West as an excellent concert artist. She 
is soloist of the First Congregational 
Church in Evanston, III. 











Many Register for Hans Hess Class 


CHICAGO, May 3.—Much interest is 
being manifested in the summer classes 
of Hans Hess, ’cellist, in the Fine Arts 
Building. ’Cellists from ten different 
States have already enrolled for the 
course and inquiries have been received 
from almost every other State, from 
Canada and one from Alaska. Many of 
Mr. Hess’ former pupils are now teach- 
ing in educational institutions and others 
are appearing in concert and playing 
with orchestras. 





—_— 


Lucille Stevenson to Go Abroad 


CHICAGO, May 3.—Lucille Stevenson, 
soprano and teacher, is going to Flor- 
ence, Italy, to teach for one year. There 
is no need for American girls to go 
abroad for instruction, says Miss Steven- 
son, but a year in Italy will give them a 
very valuable first-hand acquaintance 
with Italian singing methods. Miss Ste- 
venson is taking with her most o* her 
large class of pupils. 





Songs by Florence Lowenberg Sung 


CHICAGO, May 3.—Florence Lowen- 
berg, composer, has lately published 
three songs which have been heard with 
success in the programs of well-known 
artists. They are “Autumn Leaves,” 
“Love Song” and “Three Flowers.” The 
second song is dedicated to and has been 
sung by Rosa Raisa. All three are pub- 
lished by Clayton F. Summy. 





Sturkow Ryder as Adjudicator 


CHICAGO, May 3.—Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder has recently served as judge for 
the following piano competitions: April 
10, Bush Conservatory; April 28, Chi- 
cago Musical College; April 21, Chicago 
Artists’ Association; April 28, American 
Conservatory. 





Muhlmann 


School of 
Singing and Opera 
1254 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 








ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


Teacher of Singing 
606 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicag® 

















VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basse—Chicago Opera Co. 
Vocal Studios 








428 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
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FESTIVAL LEADS 
CHICAGO EVENTS 


Civic Musie Association Holds 
its Annual Celebration— 
Oscar Wagner Plays 


CHICAGO, May 3.—The Civic Music 
Association of Chicago gave its annual 
spring festival in Orchestra Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, the Civic Orchestra and 
the combined children’s choruses provid- 
ing the music. 


The children, under Herbert E. Hyde, 
who has trained them with sympathy and 
understanding, sang with faultless una- 
nimity, in perfect time and pitch and 
with many surprising and effective in- 
flections. 

There were several numbers by Chi- 
cago composers in the list, including 
songs by Edith Lobdell Reed, Beatrice 
MacGowan Scott and W. Otto Miessner. 

The Civic Orchestra, conducted by Eric 
Delamarter, gave a brilliant performance 
of the overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret 
of Suzanne” and a very creditable one of 
“The Moldau” by Smetana. It was a 
fine program and drew a capacity audi- 
ence. 

Oscar Wagner, a young American pi- 
anist, made his first Chicago appearance 
in the Playhouse on Sunday afternoon. 
The recital was distinctly a success. Mr. 
Wagner showed a fine command of the 
mechanics of his art, enthusiasm for the 
music and moments of real interpretative 
authority. He played an intermezzo of 
Brahms and a number of standard works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 
Rubinstein. 





Clarence Eddy in Recital 


CHICAGO, May 3.—Clarence Eddy, or- 
ganist, who has been identified with 
music in Chicago and the country at 
large for more than forty years, gave a 
recital in Kimball Hall on Tuesday night. 


His program included a Fantasy and 
Fugue by Bach, “Rural Sketches” by 
Nevin, the Third Sonata of James H. 
Rogers, “The Curfew” by Horsman and 
pieces by Hawke, Cole, Wolstenholme, 
Coleman and Giout. 





Bush Prize Contest Held 


CHICAGO, May 3.—Helen E. Smith, 
soprano, who won the prize of a grand 
piano at the Bush Conservatory annual 
prize contest in Orchestra Hall last Tues- 
day, has studied for several years with 


Mae Graves Atkins, and as a member of 
the Master School she is continuing her 
work with the same teacher. Her sing- 
ing is well-known in Chicago musical 
circles. Harold Triggs, piano pupil of 
Jan Chiapusso, won the prize for pianists. 
Olga Eitner, pupil of Richard Czerwonky, 
won the prize in the annual violin contest. 





American Opera Society Formed 


CHICAGO, May 3.—The:Opera in Our 
Language Foundation, Inc., and _ its 
affiliated organization, the David Bisp- 
ham Memorial Fund, Inc., have merged 
and reincorporated under the name of 
the American Opera Society of Chicago. 
Mrs. Archibald Freer is the national 
chairman and leader in the merger. 





Mme. Pavloska Returns from Tour 


CHICAGO, May 3.—Irene Pavloska, 
mezzo-soprano, has returned from a con- 
cert tour of Mississippi, Arkansas, Ohio 
and Iowa. She met with much success, 
having to add many extras to her pro- 
grams in each place. 


Maria Ivogiin Visits Wheeling 

WHEELING, W. VA., May 3.—Maria 
Ivogiin, soprano, made her first appear- 
ance in Wheeling on April 25 under the 
auspices of the University Club, J. Har- 
old Brennan, director. The singer deeply 
impressed the audience by her artistic 
singing of operatic arias, German lieder 
and old English songs, and several en- 
cores had to be given. 

EDWIN M. STECKEL. 


American Conservatory Sets High Standard 
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Gordon, Violinist, of the Faculty 


HICAGO, April 26.—The American 

Conservatory of Music, in announc- 
ing its curriculum and faculty for the 
season of 1924-1925, gives a very at- 
tractive outline of what a good music 
school should include. 

“Neither the age of an institution nor 
the number of its pupils indicates of 
necessity the merit of a school,” said 
John J. Hattstaedt, president of the Con- 
servatory, discussing plans for next sea- 
son. 

“Some of the largest of schools rank 
high and some of the oldest have outlived 
their highest usefulness; while many 
both smaller and younger attain the best 
standing, sometimes by limiting the num- 
ber of their pupils. 

“What is a safe guide to the selection 
of a school? The most trustworthy tests 
lie in practical results, best learned by 
personal contact with both teachers and 
students. A test, to be absolute, should 
be based on the work of the average 
pupil, which means that the standard of 
scholarship set for the entire school must 
be taken into account. Such a standard 
can be found only in a school of high 
ideals and of educational methods based 
on intelligence and progress, conscien- 
tiously applied with unswerving thor- 
oughness and with special adaptation to 
practical needs. 

“Teaching based on discrimination and 
sincerity leaves the atmosphere of ‘such 
a school sane and wholesome, at once 
helpful and stimulating to the student 
and enabling him to command his time 
to the best advantage to himself. 

“A musical education is not complete 
when limited to any one branch. It 
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should be broad and inclusive, especially 
in the case of future professionals. To 
this end pupils must be accorded special 
advantages at small cost, designed that 
they may acquire general practical 
knowledge in the various branches of the 
musical! art. 

“And, finally, the management of a 
desirable school should take the warmest 
interest in the future career of every 
deserving student by extending helpful 
advice and encouragement, as well as by 
making strong efforts to procure perma- 
nent positions.” 

The American Conservatory of Music 
was founded in 1886 by its president, 
John J. Hattstaedt, under the patronage 
of citizens of Chicago prominent for 
their generous and untiring interest in 
fostering musical art. It is now about 
to embark upon the thirty-ninth year of 
its existence. It is located in Kimball 
Hall, in the heart of Chicago’s musical 
center The associate directors are 
Karleton Hackett, teacher of voice and 
music critic of the Chicago Evening 
Post; Adolf Weidig, author and com- 
poser, and Heniot Levy, pianist and 
composer. 

The vocal faculty includes many 
prominent names, among them Karleton 
Hackett, who has an international repu- 
tation as teacher, critic and coach; 
Elaine De Sellem, Marie Sidenius Zendt 
and Charles La Berge. 

On the piano faculty are Heniot Levy, 
Allen Spencer, Silvio Scionti and forty 
others of note in the piano and teaching 
world. 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony and recitalist of note, 


has been specially engaged for the violin 
faculty, which also includes Hans 
Muenzer, Adolf Weidig, Herbert Butler 
and other well-known teachers. 

In the organ department such names 
as Wilhelm Middelschulte and Frank 
Van Dusen are prominent. Mr. Van 
Dusen has made an important feature 
of motion-picture organ playing, and a 
motion-picture theater, equipped with 
screen, projection machine and organ, 
has been established in the conservatory, 
where instruction is given in adapting 
organ music directly to the pictures. 
Mr. Middelschulte, who for many years 
was organist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, is one of the best known teachers 
of organ playing in the United States. 

F. W. 





Iowa Musician to Head Music Depart- 
ment of Oberlin College 

MOUNT VERNON, IowA, May 3.—F rank 

Shaw, director of ‘the Cornell College 

Conservatory, has resigned his posit.cn 

to become head of the music department 


of Oberlin College in Oberlin, Ohio. The 
position was tendered to Professor 
Shaw last week by telegram. Professor 


Shaw came to Cornell as instructor in 
organ in 1911, two years after his grad- 
uation from Oberlin. After a year at 
Cornell, he spent three years in Europe, 
and returning to America, he assumes 
the directorship of the Mount Vernon 
Conservatory upon the resignation of 
Horace Miller. He has been most suc- 
cessful here in developing a chorus for 
oratorio work and has gained more than 
local fame as director of the Cornell 
College Festivals. 
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such worth-while results as were dis- 
closed at this concert. The Franck 
symphony and the Strauss tone-poem 
are exceedingly trying scores, but the 
performance given them, although not 
letter-perfect, was most spirited and 
musicianly. If the deep strings lacked 
volume, the fiddles and trombones had 
plenty of it, and what is better, it was 
volume gratefully touched with refine- 
ment. Mr. Clifton conducted simply 
and with true understanding, and se- 
cured results that were a credit to him- 
self and his players. 

According to the personnel list pub- 
lished in the program, the Society has 
but two double basses, one horn, one 
oboe and two trombones. With this 
abbreviated complement of players, it is 
difficult to understand how this orches- 
tra can give adequate readings of most 
of the works in its répertoire, which is 
a formidable one. Briefly to play the 
pedant, it may be remarked that there 
is nothing quite so unsatisfactory as to 
rehearse great symphonic music with 
“skeletonized” choirs. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Clifton and his young players 
do not have to contend against this 
handicap. For the work they are doing 
is a magnificent one, training Ameri- 
cans to take places in the great sym- 
phony orchestras and instilling in our 
younger instrumentalists a real love of 
the classic and modern masters. This 
is a work which joins the ideal and the 
practical in the happiest fashion, and 
those who have made it possible are 
deserving of the warmest thanks. The 
tribute paid by Franklin W. Robinson, 
chairman of the executive committee, in 
a speech made after the concerto, to Mr. 
Harriman, the president, and to Mr. 
Clifton, was a timely and merited one. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
several of the Society’s graduates are 
already at professional symphony desks, 
and more are on the way to such a 
destination. 

Far from least among the pleasures 
of the afternoon was Mr. Hutcheson’s 
interpretation of the MacDowell Con- 
certo. Here was an object lesson in 
finely poised and musicianly piano-play- 
ing. Technically as well it was a per- 
formance to rejoice the admirer of 
clarity and brilliance. A large audience 
applauded Mr. Hutcheson, Mr. Clifton 
and the orchestra with vigor and un- 
affected sincerity. B. R. 

Sittig Trio 

The Sittig Trio, consisting of Mar- 
garet Sittig, violinist; Edgar H. Sittig, 
’cellist, and Frederick V. Sittig, pianist, 
were heard in concert in the ballroom 
at the Plaza on the afternoon of April 
29, with Dusolina Giannini, soprano, as 
assisting artist. 

The trio began the program with 
Goldmark’s Trio in E Minor, Op. 33, 
giving a_ well-balanced performance. 
Following this, Miss Giannini sang 
songs by Respighi and Paisiello. and an 
aria from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” with 
Homer’s “Sing to Me, Sing!” as en- 
core. Edgar Sittig was then heard in 
Bruch’s arrangement of the “Kol 
Nidrei,” which he played with fine tone 


and excellent technique. Miss Sittig 
played Cecil Burleigh’s Concerto, Op.43, 
differentiating cleverly the various 
movements and exhibiting a warm, mel- 
low tone, especially in the second move- 
ment. Miss Giannini’s second group 
consisted of two of Dvorak’s Gypsy 
Songs, and Bemberg’s “Chant Hindou” 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Nur Wer die Sehn- 
sucht Kennt” both with ’cello obbligato. 
The program ended with Mozart’s B 
Flat Trio, No. 6. The work of the Trio 
throughout exhibited careful prepara- 
tion, ensemble far above the average 
as well as obvious musicianship. Miss 
Giannini’s singing was incomparable as 
always. J. A. H. 


Leonida Coroni in Début 


Leonida Coroni, baritone, 4 newcomer 
on the local concert platform, was 
heard in recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of April 29, with Vladimir 
Dubinsky, ’cellist, as assisting artist and 
Joseph Adler as accompanist. Mr. 
Coroni began his program with Stra- 
della’s “Aria di Chiesa” and was heard 
in songs by Brogi, Saint-Saéns, Rach- 
maninoff, Tchaikovsky, and in two Greek 
numbers by Lambelet and Sinodinou. 
Mr. Dubinsky played pieces by Cui, Van 
Goens and Glazounoff. Mr. Coroni ex- 
hibited a voice of fine quality and more 
than ordinary volume. There was a 
certain lack of repose in certain songs 
which was effective in others, notably 
the two Greek songs, “I Believe” and 
“The Eagle” which ended the program. 
The Stradella Prayer was a fine piece 
of cantabile. Mr. Dubinsky displayed 
his well-known abilities to advantage 
particularly in Van Goens’ Scherzo and 
the “Sérénade Espagnole” of Glazounoff. 
The audience was very appreciative of 
the work of the artists and there were 
numerous recalls for both. J. A. H. 


Association’s Third Concert 


Irvin Cobb, in a speech which contained 
several amusing stories and some men- 
tion of American music, introduced the 
third concert of the American Associa- 
tion of Lovers of Music at Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday evening, April 29. Winifred 
Byrd, pianist, was the guest artist of the 
evening and played Debussy, Macdowell, 
Chopin and Liszt with that fullness of 
understanding which always distin- 
guishes her playing. Karolyn Wells 
Bassett, soprano, sang the Polonaise 
from “Mignon” and, for an American 
composition, her own, “Take Joy Home,” 
which was a fitting moral for the occa- 
sion. 

James Stanley, bass, sang Taylor’s 
“Captain Stratton’s Fancy” and other 
songs by Pearl Curran, Easthope Martin 
and Arthur Samuels. Mr, Stanley had 
a genuine simplicity of manner and 
delivery which added to the effectiveness 
of his work. H. 


André Polah Reappears 


In his Aeolian Hall concert on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, April 30, André Polah 
again offered one of his habitually in- 
teresting programs. His reputation as a 
violinist of distinction, which has grown 
steadily, is due, in part, to his search for 
unusual music and his avoidance of the 
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hackneyed pieces to which even the great- 
est artists succumb. With the assistance 
of Anton Bilotti and the Lenox String 
Quartet he gave Pizzetti’s Sonata for 
violin and piano, and Chausson’s Con- 
certo for solo violin, piano and string 
quartet. 

Neither the Pizzetti nor the Chausson 
work, both of which have been heard here 
before, is a masterpiece, but there is in 
them an interesting interpretation of a 
mood and an opportunity for musicianly 
playing. Mr. Polah, in the Italian piece, 
exhibited a full firm tone, the strength 
disguised by a natural softness and 
charm. Later, in a group of solo pieces, 
among them his own arrangement of the 
“Chanson des Abeilles,” he played with a 
brilliancy and virtuosity which the more 
pretentious works did not give him an 
opportunity to disclose. Anton Bilotti 
in the Pizzetti sonata, and with the 
Lenox Quartet in the Chausson work, 
provided a fitting complement to Mr. 
Polah’s playing. In the group of shorter 
pieces the accompanist was Rex oa 


New York Lyric Club 


The fifteenth private’ concert by the 
Lyric Club of New York, was given under 
the leadership of Arthur Leonard, at the 


‘Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday evening, 


April 30. This well-known women’s 
chorus acquitted itself excellently in a 
program which included many works by 
American composers. Mr. Leonard, the 
conductor, was at the piano for most of 
the numbers, which included works by 
Horatio Parker, Charles Gilbert Spross, 
Harvey B. Gaul, Carl Hahn, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Mana Zucca and Isidore Luck- 
stone. The tone of the chorus was well 
blended, and the numbers were given 
with fine restraint and smoothness. 
Several of the numbers were repeated in 
response to applause. The soloists on 
the program were Earle Anderson, bari- 
tone, who sang with a resonant voice 
Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” and works by Dvorak-Fisher, 
Rogers and Densmore, and Rubin Davis, 
violinist, who showed especial excellence 
in his spirited performances of numbers 
by D’Ambrosio, Dvorak-Kreisler and 
Bach. Ralph Douglass was at the piano 
for the violin works. R. G. 


Miss Harvis’ Début 


A first New York recital by Charlotte 
Harvis, soprano, at Aeolian Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 30, disclosed a 
young singer of considerable talent. 
Emilio A. Roxas was at the piano. The 
artist was first heard in a group made 
up of Monroe’s “My Lovely Celia,” 
Paisiello’s merry “Qui Vuol la Zinga- 
rella” and “Il Mandolino,” by Burgmein. 
Miss Harvis has a fresh, light voice of 
definitely pleasing quality; she has also 
the true instinct for effective delivery 
of her numbers. Her voice is not quite 
mature, and there were signs of push- 
ing it to lengths—and heights—to which 
it was not ready to go. Perhaps best 
suited to it were the florid measures of 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” but she 
also did well by the Brahms “Wiegen- 
lied,” and a group in French including 
Mr. Roxas’ delightful “Heures Claires,” 
and songs by Fourdrain, Chausson and 
Weckerlin. Midway on the program 
came an American group by Chadwick, 
Taylor, Watts and Carpenter, and as a 
closing number Mr. Roxas’ Waltz “Le 
Rondini” was given. The audience was 
cordial, and encores were given. 

R. M. K. 


Armen Ohanian 


Aeolian Hall appeared in an exotic 
guise, at the recital of Armen Ohanian, 
called the “Dancer of Shamahka,” on the 
evening of May 1. Amid shaded lights 
and oriental rugs and cushions, in strik- 
ing costumes of obviously Eastern origin, 
she danced, with spirit and real beauty, 
a group of modern and ancient panto- 
mimes. The accompaniment was pro- 
vided by an American choir and two 
native musicians, two tenor soloists, 
Messrs. Kalantar and Maximoff; Sandro 
Corona, pianist, and Jacques Fishberg, 
violinist. 

Miss Ohanian explained the program, 


which ranged from “A Prayer of the 
Minaret” to “Salome’s Dance” and from 
a Rustic Dance of the Armenian peasants 
to a provocative bit called “The Court- 
esan of Shamahka.” The music, that 
part of it which was not Armenian or 
Persian, was taken from Strauss, Cui, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Kreisler and Hubay, 
but the monotony of the native instru- 
ments succeeded in giving a melancholy 
note to even the most — P 


Columbia University Glee Club 


The Glee Club of Columbia University, 
Morris W. Watkins, conductor, with 
Julian de Gray as accompanist and 
pianist, gave a concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of May 2. The program 
contained some of the standard glee 
club numbers such as Kremser’s “Prayer 
of Thanksgiving” and “he-man” songs 
like “Rolling Down to Rio” and “A 
Pirate Song,” but it also made some con- 
cessions to the present tendency toward 
classic things. Von Orthegraven’s delect- 
able “Hand Organ Man” was well sung 
and Marshall Bartholomew’s “Columbia 
Marching Song” given with excellent 
rhythmic swing. Among the solo num- 
bers were “Vision Fugitive’ from 
“Hérodiade,” admirably sung by William 
Towson Taylor, who also sang some 
Negro “Sperrituals” very well. Maxwell 
H. Savelle displayed a tenor voice of fine 
quality in several numbers, receiving 


[Continued on page 31] 
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much applause. Mr. de Gray played 
pieces by Kavel and Brahms, winning 
the approval of the audience not only for 
his technical facility but for his excellent 
interpretations. The work of the club as 
a whole was very good indeed, both as 
regards tone-quality and the mechanical 
points of choral singing, such as clean 
attacks and releases and instantaneous 
response to the conductor’s beat. 


J. A. H. 
More Singing Collegians 


The combined glee clubs of Rutgers 
and the New Jersey Coilege for Women 
gave their first joint concert in New York 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of May 
2, repeating the success which they have 
had in similar concerts given in the 
vicinity to obtain funds for a music 
building for the two colleges which are 
now combined as the State University of 
New Jersey. The concert had an agree- 
able variety usually absent from college 
concerts in view of the mixed voices of 
its ensemble. Howard D. McKinney, the 
well-known composer, was conductor, 
and Dicie Howell, soprano, assisting 
soloist. Miss Howell sang songs by 
American and German composers with 
excellent style and diction and received 
a large amount of the applause of the 
evening. The two clubs were heard 
separately and together in spirituals, one 
of the most successful of which was 
Dett’s arrangement of “Listen to the 
Lambs” with Miss Howell singing the 
solo. Works by Bach and Palestrina 
were admirably sung and a Fantasy on 
Russian Folk-songs by Gaines, for 


chorus, two violins and piano, was out 
of the ordinary. Mr. McKinney’s con- 
ducting throughout the concert was ex- 
cellent in every way and he brought out 
fully the admirable qualities of a capital 
ensemble. J. D. 


Kaltenborn Quartet 


The sixth of the series of chamber 
music concerts given under the auspices 
of the People’s Symphony Concerts 
Auxiliary Club at the Washington Irv- 
ing High School brought a fine program 
by the Kaltenborn Quartet, on the eve- 
ning of May 2. This worthy series is 
one of two given yearly for a nominal 
fee to students, teachers and _ other 
music-lovers by the People’s Symphony 
Concerts organization, of which F. X. 
Arens is musical director. 

The program last week included an 


interesting middle group of Russian 
works, “Les Vendredis,” the famous 
polka composed jointly by Sokoloff, 


Glazounoff and Liadoff, an Andantino by 
Kopyloff, and Glazounoff’s “All’ Unghe- 
rese.” This was refreshing music of 
pronounced racial flavor. The program 
was opened with Haydn’s suave little 
quartet in G Minor, Op. 74, No. 3. Last 
came Mozart’s Quartet in D Minor, No. 
21, and in the playing of this work the 
ensemble rose to some fine heights. 
Particularly satisfying was the _ per- 
formance of the Andante section and the 
opening and closing Allegretto move- 
ments. The Kaltenborn players deserve 
high rank* among the chamber music 
groups of the metropolis. The members 
of the organization are Franz Kalten- 
born, first violin; Paul Berthoud, second 


violin; Jacob Altschuler, viola, and Lajus 
Shuk, ’cellist. R. M. K. 


Composers’ Recitai at Aeolian 


The composers, Thomas Vincent Cator 
and Jacob Gegna, the first of whom is a 
pianist and the second a violinist, offered 
a program of their own compositions at 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, May 
3. The soloists, besides the two com- 
posers, were Helen De Witt Jacobs, 
violinist, and Juanita Tennyson, soprano. 
Mr. Cator began the program by play- 
ing his “Sonata in Memoriam,” a rather 
lugubrious piece rising to moments of 
power. Miss Jacobs, with the composer 
at the piano, played the “Sea Lily,” 
dedicated to her, and the “Rope,” both 
music descriptive in character. 

Juanita Tennyson, also accompanied 
by Mr. Cator, sang two groups of songs 
of which the “Clorinda Sings” was one 
of the few familiar ones. Mr. Gegna 
played two vroups of his own works. 
“Red Seraphim” had a certain spirit 
which Mr. Gegna caught in his playing 
and managed to transmit to the audience. 
In a Theme with Variations and a Moto 
Perpetuo he was able to exhibit more 
virtuosity and technical facility both as 
a composer and a_ violinist. Mishel 
Gorner provided sensitive accompani- 
ments for Mr. Gegna. M., G. 


Richard Singer’s Début 


Richard Singer, who gave his first 
piano recital in New York last Sunday 
afternoon, was probably much affected 
by nervousness, for his playing in the 
opening numbers of his program was 
curiously uneven. He is undoubtedly a 
mature musician, as his reading of the 
rugged and passionate “Aprés' une 
lecture du Dante,” by Liszt showed; yet 
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March 25, 1924 


success. 
Chicago Evening American, March 24, 


vividly its splendid vocal opportunities. 


Daily News March 25, 1924. 


York Times, April 9, 1924. 


9, 1924. 


vocal mellowness. As an_ interpreter, 


artistic intent of the music, 


‘“‘Barber of Seville,’’ the ‘‘Legend of 
and the ‘‘Credo”’ from ‘‘Otello.’’ 


Mr. Concialdi, another highly sincere artist, sang a group of Debussy, Brahms, and an 
exceptionally attractive item by Respighi, 


I heard Mr. Concialdi’s second group, presenting Debussy’s ‘‘Romance,’’ Brahms’ ‘‘Wie 
Melodien zieht’’ and Respighi’s ‘‘Invito 
idiom, all three interpreted with uncommon intelligence and refinement of musicianship. The 
diction of all three was carefully polished and clean. 
special mention, for it was given with great charm and delicacy. 
Mr. Concialdi returned, in response to warm applause, to sing the Massenet ‘‘Legende de la 
Sange” from the ‘‘Jongleur of Notre Dame,” by which he added to his already established 
Concialdi’s improvement is noteworthy, above all from the standpoint of vocal style.— 
1924. 

A singer of greater routine is Eusebio Concialdi, who was heard in the Playhouse, He 
gave the ‘‘Credo’’ from ‘‘Otello’” with fine appreciation of its sardonic mood and realized 
We have heard it better this season only from Josef 
Schwartz.—Chicago Herald-Examiner, March 25, 1924. 

Sig. Concialdi sang songs by Debussy, ; 
artistic interpretation, and with clear enunciation in French, German and Italian.—Chicago 


NEW YORK, APRIL 8, 1924 


Eusebio Concialdi, a baritone, gave a recital last evening at Aeolian Hall, 
at home in the operatic numbers, which he sang with spirited declamation, 
from the “Barber of Seville’ won him warm applause, while the ‘‘Credo’’ from Verdi's 
‘Otello’ again disclosed his familiarity with the style of the Italian opera repertoire.—New 


Singing with no little expression, Mr. Concialdi displayed a voice of very fair size. The 
familiar Cavatina from ‘‘The Barber of Seville’’ went very well, sung with much expression 
and gusto and Mr. Concialdi was called on for extra numbers.—Newo York Herald, April 


Almost as euphonious as his name was the singing of FBusebio Concialdi, whose evening 
recital at Aeolian Hall stirred a not over-large audience to frequent and spontaneous applause. 
Mr. Concialdi hails from Chicago, but the traditional raucous winds of that city evidently 
have not lodged themselves in this singer’s throat. 
He produces it smoothly and artistically, and even in loud passages he retains his characteristic 
Mr. Conclaldi’s range is wide, extending from old 
English and Italian numbers to American, 
formidable operatic arias as the ‘‘Drinking Song’’ from Thomas’s ‘‘Hamlet,’’ the ‘‘Legende’’ 
from ‘‘The Jongleur of Notre Dame’’ and the ‘‘Cavatina’’ from ‘‘The Barber.”’ 
selections Mr. Concialdi exhibited marked ability to set forth the mood of the texts and the 
He dictioned all his languages excellently. He is a concert 
recitalist of unusual talent.—New York American, April 9, 1924. 

Mr. Concialdi has had experience elsewhere than in New York, as was suggested by the 
assurance with which he sang the ‘‘Drinking Song’’ from ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Figaro’s air from the 
the Sage Bush’’ from ‘“‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” 
Accompanied by Solon Alberti, the singer added several 
groups of lyrics from the Italian, German, Russian and French repertoires, of which the 
Brahms ‘‘Wie Melodien zieht es’’ stood out with particular interest because of the sincerity 
and simplicity of its presentation.—New York Evening Telegram, April 9, 1924. 
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with excellent voice and taste. 
alla Danza,’’ three songs of contrasted mood and 


The Debussy ‘‘Romance’’ deserves 
After the Respighi ‘‘Invito,’’ 


Brahms, and Respighi with a resonant tore, with 


He was most 
The Cavatina 


He has a voice of warm, rich quality. 


German and French songs, and climaxing in such 


In all those 














there were moments in his performances 
sadly marred by technical insecurity and 
abuse of the damper pedal. His opening 
number, the massive Bach-Busoni 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, suffered 
particularly from these faults. Once 
its classic thunders had died away, he 
was noticeably happier, and the big Liszt 
opus had virility and emotional power 
despite some blurring of its rich colors. 
In Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise, the recitalist showed that he 
can play delicately and clearly when so 
minded, and in three pieces from his own 
pen proved his qualifications as a com- 
poser. The closing group embraced 
works by Debussy, MacDowell and Bizet- 
Moszkowski. A cordial audience gave 
him liberal applause. B. R. 


Mme. Rothenberg’s Recital 


A recital of Jewish songs by Anna 
Shomer Rothenberg, soprano, at the 
Town Hall last Sunday evening included 
much that was definitely artistic. The 
singer has been heard in other recitals 
in New York. The assisting artists on 
this occasion were Chaim Kotylansky, 
baritone; A. W. Binder, composer and 
pianist, and the Y. M. H. A. Choral 
Society. 

The soprano well deserves the popular- 
ity she has won among her own people, 
and if she were to extend her répertoire 
somewhat, she would doubtless find 
popularity among a_ wider audience. 
Mme. Rothenberg has a very fine faculty 
in dramatic characterization, and though 
her voice is not large, she uses it skill- 
fully, bringing out many shades of ex- 
pression in the folk material. Comic 
songs—such as the one in which the 
school boy gives various flimsy reasons 
for playing “hooky,” and the song about 
the pious Jew who was so fascinated by 
a barmaid that he presented her with a 
fine hat, only to be told never to call 
again !—these brought out the singer’s 
histrionic ability excellently. A feature 
of the program was a folk-song operetta, 
in which two lovers, enacted by the 
soprano and Mr. Kotylansky, reproach 
one another and then “make up.” The 
chorus sang’ several numbers. Mr. 
Binder’s work at the piano was especially 
fine, the folk music proving genuinely in- 
teresting. B.. a> Ba 


Mozart Club of Kansas City, Kan., Gives 
Spring Concert 

KANSAS City, KAN., May 3.—The Mo- 
zart Club appeared in its annual spring 
concert on April 29. A program of 
vocal solos and quartets and _ instru- 
mental works was given. Lavena Mor- 
rison, pianist, was much applauded for 


her performance of Liszt’s “Gondoliera” 
and “Staccato Etude.” Violinists were 
Elvira Nordell and Mrs. Carl Larson; 
singers, Josephine Jirak, Mrs. K. D. 
Crockett, Mrs. A. C. Bale, Mrs. J. F. 
Pattie, Mrs. T. J. Gould, Mrs. F. W. 
Fuchs, Peggy S. Ross, Thelma Browne, 
Helen Olson, Mrs. F. B. Gille, Mrs. L. 
A. Wickliffe. Beulah Marty played a 
violin obbligato and Arlene Hastings 
appeared in piano solo. Ethel Kelley 
and Mrs. Elmer Stephens gave a two- 
piano number, and the soloists and cho- 
ruses were ably accompanied by Mrs. 
L. B. Gloyne, Mrs. E. W. Henry, Mrs. 
Paul Esping and Mrs. William Daish. 
An operatic excerpt conducted by Earl 
Rosenberg was a fitting ending to an 
enjoyable program. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
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New York’s Neighborhood Playhouse 
Creates Permanent American Ballet 
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Street Settlement seventeen years ago 
with the annual productions of festival 
pageants. When the Playhouse was 
opened in 1915 the ballet and training 
school were definitely established and 
two ballet programs a year decided upon 
as part of the activities. 

In its second season the Playhouse 
gave Stravinsky’s ‘“Petrouchka,” a 
fanciful ballet in the characteristic style 
of the author of the “Chant du Ros- 
signol” and the “Sacre du Printemps.” 
It was the first performance of the work 
in America, and yet it remained un- 
discovered by the public at large until 
the Ballets Russes gave it here some 
time later. 


American Works Encouraged 


Among its first American ballets the 
Playhouse gave “The Kairn of Korid- 
wen” in the season of 1916-17. It was 
written by the late Charles T. Griffes 
before his talent was recognized. The 
story was weird and fantastic and yet 
had lyric naiveté. Its source was the 
legend on which Wagner based “Tristan 
and Isolde.” Mr. Griffes revised the 
score for the Playhouse and cooperated 
in the production. The musical accom- 
paniment (the work is scored for wind 
instruments and a few strings) was 
played by the Barrére Little Symphony, 
because George Barrére had heard the 
music and wanted to play it. 

“We want people to come down here 
and work with us,” Helen Arthur, one 
of the directors of the Playhouse, says. 
“We believe that it is the only way to 
build up a permanent institution. We 
have welcomed composers in the past. 
We are eager to do so now. Mr. Griffes 
came to us with the ‘Kairn of Koridwen,’ 
and afterward we ordered a musical 
setting for Walt Whitman’s ‘Salut au 
Monde’ from him. Mr. Morales, who 
knew Lily Hyland, the musical director 
of the Playhouse, asked us if we would 
like to do a Spanish ballet. When we 
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heard the score we were delighted to 
put it on. We are interested in every- 
thing new. We believe that it is through 
theaters like our that art can flourish 
in America, and we want the coopera- 
tion of the American composer. 

“Some time ago we heard Emerson 
Whithorne’s ‘New York Days and 
Nights,’ which was given at the Salz- 
burg festival last year. We thought it 
typically American in its rhythms and 
interesting music besides. We asked 
Mr. Whithorne if he would write a ballet 
for us and we think he may do it.” 


Griffes’ Posthumous Ballet 


Charles T. Griffes’ setting of Whit- 
man’s “Salut au Monde,” probably the 
most distinctive production in the field 
of the ballet which the Neighborhood 
Playhouse has made, was ordered be- 
cause the directors of the Playhouse saw 
an opportunity for a beautiful spectacle, 
which would be American. Mr. Griffes 
wrote the music to the poem, and for the 
interludes which represented the religi- 
ous unity of the different civilizations 
Miss Hyland found old ritual melodies. 
The spirit of Buddhist India and ancient 
Greece, of the old Hebrew chants and 
the Mohammedan muezzin; was por- 
trayed with art and dignity as an 
interpretation of the poem, and at the 
end, Walt Whitman, seeing it, saluted 
the world in the name of America. 

When Mr. Griffes died in 1920 the 
ballet, which*he had been working on 
for three years, was unfinished. The 
general scheme and framework was 
there, but the orchestration and the final 
working out of the themes was merely 
indicated. The Playhouse took the score 
and had it completed according to Mr. 
Griffes’ suggestions. 

As distinctive as “Salut au Monde” 
but in an entirely different tradition 
was Gustavo Morales’ “The Royal Fan- 
dango.” A fairy story of seventeenth 
century Spain, it unravels the complica- 
tions of an intrigue in which beautiful 
and ugly princesses, toreadors, gipsies 
and Moors are rather humorously and 
romantically entangled. The Andalusian 
music, now gay, now wistfully amorous, 
interpreted the spirit of the ballet and 
the times. 

Lily Hyland, musical director of the 
Playhouse, besides supplying incidental 
and interlude music, has also written 
a ballet which was given at a private 
performance last year and will prob- 
ably be presented to the public next 
season. It is called the “Little Legend 
of the Dance,” and is based on the 
quaint old German production which 
so charmed Gordon Craig many years 
ago. The story is delightfully naive. 
It tells of a little dancer who danced 
so beautifully that all the divinities and 
all the angels thought they would like 
to have her dance in Heaven. To cele- 
brate her ascension the Madonna gives 
a festival, and because she is so kind 
hearted she invites the seven muses to 
come up from Hell for the day. Saint 
Cecilia prepares the musical program 
and invites the muses to participate. 
They imagine that Heaven must be a 
very dreary place, so, in a far away 
corner of Hell, they rehearse a dreary 
chorale. When they sing it it is so 
pathetic that the Madonna asks St. 
Cecilia to cheer them up and show them 
how one sings in Heaven. 


Developing a Repertory Company 


To prepare such a variety of produc- 
tions the ballet of the Playhouse is kept 
in training and a new force is being 
built up. There are fourteen classes of 
different grades in the Playhouse, eight 
at the Henry Street Settlement for be- 
ginners and six production classes at 
the theater from which the dancers for 
the ballets are drawn. Besides this, 
there is the permanent company of ten 
people which dances and acts inter- 


changeably. In “Buffoon,” for example, 
there were three pantomime parts, which 
were taken by actors in the company who 
also dance. And in the production of 
Granville Barker’s “Harlequinade” there 
were parts for dancers who could also 
act. 

As the workers at the Playhouse be- 
come more advanced they are moved from 
class to class and finally into the perma- 
nent company, and the beginners come 
from the Settlement classes into the 
production classes at the theater. Be- 
sides the adult groups there are also 
children’s classes, and each year the 
children present a ballet pantomime. 
They gave the whimsical “Boite a Jou- 
joux” by Debussy and Ravel’s “Ma Mere 
L’Oye,” and some of them were in the 
Rossini “Boutique Fantasque.” 

While America stared enviously across 
the ocean the Neighborhood Playhouse 
was busy developing an American ballet. 
It has not attempted to train great 
troupes adept in every sort of compli- 
cated twist and turn, as the more formal 
ballet schools of Russia and Sweden have 
It has, however, developed an artistic 
tradition here. By its constant search 
for fresh material and its sympathetic 
interpretation of the old it has given 
New York a new aesthetic interest. New 
York has learned that it must travel to 
Grand Street or it will miss an artistic 
experience which cannot be found on 
Broadway. American composers are 
turning to the Neighborhood Playhouse 
as an art theater in which they may 
find expression. The Playhouse works 
on. It looks for neither publicity nor 
profits. It works for the joy of working. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 


Mme. Sabanieva to Have Active Summer 


Thalia Sabanieva, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will remain in America the 
entire summer. At the conclusion of 
her season with the Metropolitan she 
will be heard in operatic performances 
in Washington and Baltimore, and in 
July and August will sing with the 
Ravinia Company in Chicago. Later in 
the summer she will be heard in opera 
on the Pacific Coast and will fulfill en- 
gagements en route back to New York, 
where she will give her first recital early 
in November. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA ts 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





HEIFETZ IN PROVIDENCE 





MacDowell Club Entertained—Recital by 


Ellsworth MacLeod 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 26.—Jascha 
Heifetz was acclaimed in a violin recital 
at the Albee Theater on the afternoon 
of Easter Day. The artist, who was as- 
sisted by Isador Achron as accompanist, 
played Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor, Lalo’s 
Symphonie, “Espagnole”’; Chopin’s Noc- 
Mr. 
Heifetz came here under the local man- 


turne in E Flat and other numbers. 


agement of Albert M. Steinert. 


Lucy Marsh Gordon, soprano, opened 
her home to the members and guests of 
the MacDowell Club on President’s Day, 
April 14. A musical program was given, 
Gordon singing an aria from 
Dearest,” by 
“Snowdrop,” by Gretchani- 
George Picker- 
ing was the accompanist. Bertha Wood- 
ward, pianist, played a Chopin group and 
a Liszt Rhapsody and Ella Ball Battey, 
violinist, was heard in compositions by 
and Wieniawski. 
Emma Winslow Childs was her accom- 


Mme. 
““Mefistofele,” 
Schindler ; 
noff, and other numbers. 


“Mother, 


Goetzl, Vieuxtemps 


panist. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Agawam Hunt Club a recital was given 
there on the afternoon of Palm Sunday. 
The artist was Ellsworth MacLeod, pian- 
ist, who recently returned from three 
It was his 
first appearance as a soloist since his 
enthusiastically 
Harry G. Fraser and Mrs. 
Mauran S. Pearce were the chief pro- 


years of study in Europe. 


return and he was 
greeted. 


moters of the recital. 
N. BISSELL PETTIS. 





Mason City Greets St. Olaf Choir 


Mason City, Iowa, April 26.—The 
St. Olaf Choir, conducted by F. Melius 
gave a concert at the 
Armory on April 18 to an audience esti- 

The soloists 
Clara Overby, 
and Obed Grinder. 
Great enthusiasm was aroused by the 
singing of the choir, and among the 
features were Bach’s motet “Come, Jesu 


Christiansen, 
mated at 1000 persons. 


were Luella Thyseson, 
Olaf Christiansen, 


Come”; and the old melody “Beautifu 


Savior” as arranged by Mr. Christiansen 
This is the last concert of 


for chorus. ° 
a three weeks’ tour made by the choir. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 
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Flora Adler showed her mastery and execution in a 
number of pieces especially suited to the instrument, 
securing effective gradations of tone coloring, and 
was warmly applauded by the audience. 
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Chamlee’s Alma Mater 
Confers Music Degree at 
Assembly in Home City 


PP 








Mario Chamlee, Tenor of the Metropolitan, 
in Cap and Gown of University of South- 
ern California 


A new honor has been conferred upon 
Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, who has just concluded his first 
transcontinental concert tour. While in 
his home city of Los Angeles, Mr. Cham- 
lee was given the honorary degree of 
Master of Music by the University of 
Southern California, his alma mater. The 
presentation was made by President von 
Kleinsmid in the presence of the entire 
student body and faculty in the Uni- 
versity Theater in Los Angeles. Others 
who have received this honor in the 
past are Paderewski and Ernestine 
Schumann Heink. Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
lee returned to New York last week and 
will sail shortly for a series of operatic 
and concert engagements in England and 
in several cities on the Continent. 


HONOR ROCHESTER LEADER 


Ludwig Schenck Presented with Token 
at Final Symphony Concert 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 3.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ludwig Schenck, con- 
ductor, gave the last of the three con- 
certs of the season at Convention Hall 


on Thursday evening. The soloist was 
Edward J. Leinen, Rochester tenor, 
whose excellent singing brought him 
much applause from the audience. His 
first number was with the orchestra, the 
aria, “Oh Tu Che In Seno,” from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino.” Three later solos 
accompanied by Lorimer Eshleman were 
well sung and received with enthusiasm. 
There was a fair sized audience. 

The concert was free, as is customary 
with the orchestra, expenses being paid 
by the players and their friends. Be- 








tween two numbers the conductor, Mr. 
Schenck, was presented with a musicale 
volume, accompanied by a _ well-turned 
little talk by W. G. Curtis, president of 
the orchestra, on behalf of the orchestra 
members and in commemoration of Mr. 
Schenck’s twenty-first year as its con- 
ductor. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral So- 
ciety, F. Eugene Ronn, conductor, gave 


a concert at the Eastman Theater on 


Wednesday evening, April 30, accom- 
panied by the Eastman Theater Orches- 
tra, under Victor Wagner, and assisted 
by Margaret Daignan, soprano. There 
was a fair-sized audience. with much 
applause and flowers for Miss Daignan. 
MARY ERTZ WILL. 


COMPOSER OFFERS PROGRAM 





Philadelphia Hears Works of Rogester 
—Lamping to Give Modern Music 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3.—Jean Rogester, 
professor in the Conservatory at Liége, 
who this season, while on a sabbatical 
year has been numbered among the violas 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave an 
interesting display of his compositions 
in the foyer of the Academy of Music. 
His String Quartet in F proved a most 
musicianly work with a tendency to- 


ward the modern in the scoring. A 
“Lament” for four ’cellos was of unique 
character. Mr. Rogester himself played 
a sonata for viola with fine skill. As- 
sisting in the program were Dorothea 
Neebe, pianist; Maria Dormont, so- 
prano; Frederick Cook and John Molloy, 
violinists, and Lyda Rogester, Irene Hub- 
bard, Louisa Knowlton and Mrs. Alex. 
E. Brown, ’cellists. 

Willy Lamping, ’cellist, has arrived 
in this city in the interest: of the Inter- 
national Chamber Music Festival, of 
which he is the organizer. He will give 
recitals in Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of Helen Pulaski Innes and in the 
other principal American cities. 

William M. Timmings, organist and 
choirmaster of St, Paul’s Church, played 
the elaborate sixty-third program of the 
American Guild of Organists, in St. 
Michael’s Lutheran Church of German- 
town. Mr. Timmings also was heard in 
a special Lenten program in St. James’ 
Church, Lancaster. 

The Apollo Orchestra, which dates 
back to 1870, was heard in an interesting 
vrogram earlier in the month in Vernon 
Park, Germantown, under the conductor- 
ship of Leonard Epstein of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Movements from 
Raff’s Symphony in F Minor and the 
“Freischiitz” Overture were well per- 
formed. W. R. Murpay. 





Boy Prodigy Hailed in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3.—Oscar Shum- 
sky, seven-year-old violinist, was the 
principal attraction at the concert of the 
Symphony Club at the Academy of 
Music on the evening of April 27. He 
played the Vivaldi-Nachéz Concerto in 
A Minor with an assurance and techni- 
cal display that brought him a demon- 
stration from the large audience. He 
was recalled for many encores. Master 
Shumsky is a pupil of Nicholas Douty. 
There were also numbers by the orches- 
tra and two solos by Pageli Diamond, 
soprano. 


Mme. Leblanc Sails to 
Finish Motion Picture 
Begun in French Capital 
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Georgette Leblanc, French Singer and 
Actress 


The summer will offer little respite 
for Georgette Leblanc, distinguished 
French singer and actress, who recently 
concluded a very successful first Ameri- 
can season and sailed for France on the 
first voyage this season of the Leviathan. 
Shortly after her arrival in Paris Mme. 
Leblanc will complete her first motion 
picture production, “The New Enchant- 
ment,” which she was not able to finish 





before leaving for America last fall. 
The photo-play will be released in Paris 
in June. The late summer and early 
fall will be devoted to an extensive tour 
of the principal French cities, after 
which Mme. Leblanc will return to 
America for another tour, beginning 
Jan. 1 and extending through March. 
She is reserving the month of December 
for a special class, in response to many 
requests from students and artists in 
various parts of this country. Mme. 
Leblanc was one of the prominent artists 
who participated in the ship’s concert, 
celebrating the occasion of the Levia- 
than’s passing the Olympic on the way 
to Cherbourg. On another program the 
passengers were given an opportunity 
to see a film made by Mme. Leblanc on 
her first visit to Universal City in 
California last fall. 





Smallens Succeeds Rich as Conductor of 
Philadelphia Matinée Musical 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3.—The place left 
vacant by Dr. Thaddeus Rich, who re- 
signed as conductor of the Matinée Musi- 
cal Club Orchestra, owing to the increas- 
ing demands of his other musical affilia- 
tions, has been filled by the election of 
Alexander Smallens to the post. This 


announcement was made last week by 
Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper, president of the 
club, after a special meeting of the board 
of directors. Mr. Smallens is conductor 
of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany and will have charge of the new 
opera class now being organized for next 
season. Mrs. Cooper was recently elected 
president of the club to succeed Eliza- 
beth Hood Latta, mezzo-soprano and for- 
mer head of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Music Clubs. Miss Latta was married 
Jast week to Mr. McHenry of Zanesville, 
Ohio, and will make her home in that 
city. Her departure will be regretted in 
Philadelphia, where she has taken a 
prominent part in musical activities. 
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LOVETTE 


Pianist and Teacher 
A Master of Modern Pianoforte Principles 








What Rudolph Breithaupt, the celebrated Berlin teacher, 


said of Lovette: 





“I had studied for years and never heard a sensible solution for piano move- 
ments or a rational system until I met him.” 


SUMMER SESSION 


WASHINGTON, 1728 N Street, N. W. 








STARTS JUNE 16, 1924 


NEW YORK, Carnegie Hall 
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Anna Hamlin Will Sail 
for Europe This Month 
to Make Début in Opera 





ence T. Weaver, tenor, gave a concert 
before the Practice Club in the Skidmore 
Auditorium on the evening of April 21. 
The program included Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 53, and a group of Chopin 
works, played by Mr. Myers; songs by 





Church, on. the evening of April 23. 
Mme. Genovese made an immediate im- 
pression through her artistic singing of 
an aria by Saint-Saéns and a group of 
songs. Her voice was full and rich, en- 
abling her to gain effective results. Mr. 





Capitol grounds, when a musical pro- 
gram was given by the band from the 
Indian School at Chemawa and the 
Willamette University Glee Clubs, led by 
E. W. Hobson. “The Circuit Rider,” 
Mary Carolyn Davies’ prize poem, set to 





emote ta stonenneds tennaaa Brahms, Franz, Curran, Hageman and Bilotti delighted his audience, which music by Cecil Teague, was sung with I 
Terry, by Mrs. Weaver, and numbers by _ insisted upon his adding several encores. _ stirring effect. JOCELYN FOULKES. t 
Henschel, Beethoven, Horsman, Bennett 7 
and Frank Bridge, by Mr. ye 5 Rafaelo Diaz in Recital at Vassar Dayton, Va., Hears Protheroe Work a 
There wer sun y. : " 
There were also two duets sung by Mr. poucaxeepsts, May 3,—Rafaclo DAYTON, VA. May 3—Daniel Pro UH al 
favorably received by a capacity audi- Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, t er ahs = as gin th Sa ahee lat 
enes gave a recital at Vassar College on April 2% Splendid performance by the th 
19. Mr. Diaz was acclaimed in French, ents of the Shenandoah School of Music it 
> on Easter Sunday night. The work was mat 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Anna Hamlin, Soprano 


Another American singer who will 
leave her native land to sing in opera 
in Europe is Anna Hamlin, soprano, 
and daughter of the late George Hamlin, 
distinguished American operatic and 
concert tenor. She will sail with her 
mother on the Lancastria on May 24, 
and will stay abroad for an indefinite 
period, spending most of her time in 
Italy, where negotiations are being made 
for her début. Miss Hamlin, who in- 
herited many of the artistic gifts of 
her father, has been heard frequently 
this season in and near New York, and 
in Buffalo, St. Louis and Chicago. She 
has studied in this country with her 
father and with Mme. Sembrich. 





Saratoga Springs Applauds Artists 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., May 3.— 


Francis Pangrac Sings in Easton 


EASTON, PA., May 3.—Francis Pan- 
grac, tenor, was one of the artists in the 
benefit concert of the Y. W. C. A. at the 
Brainerd Union Presbyterian Church on 
the evening of April 22. He made an 
immediate impression in songs by Friml, 
Mendelssohn, Bendl and an aria by God- 
ard to harp accompaniment by Léon Z. 
Lerando, who was also heard in several 
solos. Others who appeared on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. J. N. Levan, Maydell 
Eskergian, Edna Aurelia Jones, Hilda 
Deighton and Emily Rice. 


Van Yorx Leads Mount Vernon Glee Club 


Mount VERNON, N. Y., May 3.— 
The Men’s Glee Club, Theodore Van 
Yorx, director, gave the most success- 
ful concert in the eight years of its 
existence in the auditorium of the high 
school on the evening of April 24. The 
men sang with spirit and precision and 
gave evidence of careful training in the 
fine shading effects which they achieved. 
The club was assisted by the Elsa 
Fischer String Quartet and W. R. Dal- 
low, accompanist. 








Connersville Greets Miss Lennox 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., May 3.—Eliza- 
beth Lennox, contralto, appeared here 
recently at the Central Christian Church 
under the auspices of the Chaminade 
Club. Miss Lennox was greeted by a 
capacity house. A. A. GLOCKZIN. 


Mme. Genovese and Anton Bilotti Give 
Program in Rutherford, N. J. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J., May 3.—Nana 
Genovese, mezzo-soprano, and Anton 
Bilotti, pianist, gave the first in a series 





German, Spanish and modern English 
groups, a Donizetti aria and two early 
American airs. 

ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 


Glee Clubs and Band Assist at Unveiling 
of Statue in Salem, Ore. 


SALEM, ORE., May 3.—A. Phimister 
Proctor’s statue, “The Circuit Rider,” 
presented to Oregon by Robert A. Booth, 
was unveiled on April 19 at the State 





interpreted with precision and dramatic 
effect under the direction of Lenore 
Neville Long, director of the voice de- 
partment. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Paul 
Gardner Tchernikoff, ballet director of 
the Washington Opera Company, will 
teach in the summer for six weeks in 
Asheville, N. C., at the school of Elena 
de Sayn, violinist. 





GheDavid DannesQusic School 


David and Clara (Dannes.Directors 


Special Summer Course for Singers 
| To Be Given by 


GIULIO SILVA 


For Six Weeks, Beginning June 2nd 


Classes for Professional Singers and Teachers 


Lectures in Vocal Pedagogy 


Class in Ensemble Singing 


Italian Diction (under Matilde Trucco) 
For further information, apply to the School 


157 East 74th Street, New York 


Butterfield 0010 
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George Yates Myers, pianist; Edith of three musicales arranged by Mme. 
Cleghorn Weaver, contralto, and Clar- Genovese for the benefit of St. Mary’s 
FLORA 
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SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
in the ART of SINGING 
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July 14th to Aug. 29th (7 Weeks) 
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Management ERNEST HENKEL, 1451 Broadway, 


New York 
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Graduate of Royal Academy of Rome 


The entire ground of Vocal Study is covered by 
LECTURE, CLASS and PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
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VOICE (Summer Classes) 

Pupil of and recommended by SBRIGLIA, the great Italian 
master of DE RESZKE, PLANCON, NORDICA, ete. 
101 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 3929 


Special Coaching in 
Oratorio—Opera 
Church—Concert 


THE WEIGESTER STUDIOS OF VOCAL MUSIC 


862-863 Carnegie Hall New York 
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Thinking in Rhythm 


[Continued from page 4] 








ing, we would not know when to stop. 
It is enough to say the young student 
must learn to listen as though listen- 
ing were his life. At the same time he 
is grounded in the rhythmic laws of 
all he plays, and is taught not to vio- 
late those laws. He thus learns to keep 
the count always before him, as though 
it were his life—as it is the life of the 
music he plays. 


When the student is started on his 
musical journey, along broad educational 
lines, trained to exact rhythmic time 
and beat by use of the metronome, it is 
far easier to acquire artistic rhythm 
than if he had no such foundation to 
build upon. In ninety-nine cases, stu- 
dents so trained will have acquired a 
just sense of rhythm. The hundredth 
student, having an inborn sense of 
rhythm, will not need so much drill. 
The ninety-nine, if left to themselves, 
would doubtless have floundered help- 
lessly, as children in a rudderless boat 
drift out to sea. 





Eastman School of Music 


OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 





SUMMER SESSION 


OPENS JUNE 23, 1924 


CLOSES JULY 26, 1924 





All Regular Departments in Session with Complete Faculties. 


Special courses for public school teachers of music and for 
public school teachers of instrumental music 


Classes for piano teachers: Methods: Repertory 


Organ Accompaniment of Motion Pictures 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction with Music Study. 





For Information, Address 


The Director of Summer Session, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Students beginning their music study 
with lazy teachers, who insist on noth- 
ing definite, present a difficult problem 
when they are taken over by one who 
stands for thorough foundational train- 
ing. They must now be awakened to 
the meaning and importance of rhythm. 
We may not even use the word at first; 
but when they get right down to the 
count—thinking it, beating it, speaking 
it, part of the time with metronome and 
part without—they get a practical idea 
of the thing itself, which they never 
had before. It is now up to them to 
follow this out, to work with it in daily 
study, to grind it in, so to speak. It 
takes more alertness, more keenness, I 
admit, than the old lazy ways they 
have been used to. But it’s worth the 
extra trouble, for all they play now will 
gain in exactness, poise, vitality and life. 

Two musicians who warmly recom- 
mended rhythmic study through the aid 
of the metronome were Dr. William Ma- 
son and A. K. Virgil. The former was 
noted for his many forms of rhythmic 
technical patterns and studios. He in- 
sisted on scales and arpeggios being 
played in various rhythms, some of them 
requiring many repetitions to complete 
a desired rhythmic figure. His design 
in this was two-fold. First, to drill the 
student in various rhythms, and, sec- 
ond, to make these rhythms in large 
patterns, so the school girl (who doesn’t 
like scales) would be obliged to repeat 
the figure a good many times in order 
to complete the exercise, and would 


_ thus give more time to her technic prac- 


tice. These were all to be studied with 
metronome. 

One of the late A. K. Virgil’s tests 
was to ask a new pupil to play a small 
group of notes, using one, two, three 
and four or more notes to the beat, re- 
turning to the starting point, without 
stopping, by the same means—all to the 
tick of the metronome. He found very 
few who could ever pass this test the 
first time of trying. He said the player 
must think the rhythm which was com- 
ing, be it faster or slower, before one 
played it. That is to say, the idea of 
rhythm must be in the mind before it 
comes from the fingers. The rare ones 
who ever pass such tests are those who 
have been trained with count and beat, 
to think rhythm, to hear it mentally and 
to perform it accurately. 

Both the above musical educators 
made great use of accents of every vari- 
ety, which were applied to technical ma- 
terial with fascinating effects. These 
helped greatly the study of rhythm. 


Acquiring Rhythm 


If you are not a born genius, but 
blessed with a great love for music and 
plenty of industry to go with it, you 
will need and can acquire, both the 
mechanical and artistic qualities of 
rhythm. The one grows out of the 
other, as the blossom from the plant. 
Kullak aptly said: “Why talk of ex- 
pression until the fingers are capable 
of expression?” Then why talk of ar- 











Of the soloists Miss Northrup per- 
haps made the finest showing. She 
has a clear, flexible soprano voice, 
which she uses wisely. Her tones 
are warm and vibrant and she ex- 
hibits great musical intelligence, es- 
pecially in the difficult florid pas- 
sages. Her singing of “With Verdure 


GRACE NORTHRUP 


Soprano 


SCORES ANOTHER TRIUMPH IN 
“THE CREATION” 


As Soloist with Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus, April 27, 1924 
PRESS COMMENTS: 


She well deserved the rousing hand 
that followed “With Verdure Clad,” 
James Rogers in the PLAIN DEALER, 
Cleveland, April 28, 1924. 

Miss 
Verdure Clad” and her other solos 
disclosed a voice of brilliancy and 
sympathetic quality. 


Grace Northrup in “With 


Moreover, she 
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Clad" and “On Mighty Pens” was a 
real delight. Eleanor Clarage in the 
TIMES, Cleveland, April 28, 1924. 


Miss Grace Northrup’s voice is 
clear, full, effective, of pleasing tex- 
ture through its entire range and 
especially telling in the upper register. 


sang with distinct artistic finish and 
intelligence. Her tone production was 
of fine modulatory character, her 
diction of unusual excellence and her 
phrasing of exceedingly well-defined 
contour. Wilson G. Smith in the 
PRESS, Cleveland, April 28, 1924. 


RECITAL, WHEELING, W. VA., APRIL 13, 1924 


Too much praise cannot be given 
Miss Grace Northrup for her really 
beautiful singing. It is rare that 
Wheeling hears such delightful work 
as she does. Singing easily and 
naturally, she discloses a voice of 
natural beauty and controlled at all 
times with a technic that bespeaks 
art in a high form. Her diction made 
every word clear to her audience. 
Her personality is not the least of 
her assets. INTELLIGENCE, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., April 14, 1924. 


Miss Grace Northrup proved to be 
a most pleasing singer. On this her 
first appearance in this section, she 
won scores of admirers and leaves 
behind many friends. Possessed with 
a voice of great natural beauty, she 
displayed a remarkable control, her 
sustained notes being most skillfully 
executed. Miss Northrup has an en- 
gaging personality. We will be glad 
to welcome her to our midst again. 
REGISTER, Wheeling, W. Va., April 
14, 1924. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 


For Terms and Dates Apply 
Concert Management: Grace Northrup 


Telephone Cathedral 3382 


601 West 112th Street, New York City 
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tistic rhythm until the plant which bears 
it, mechanical rhythm, has become strong 
and healthy? 

Not long ago I told you about an art- 
ist’s technic class, which, it seems to 
me, should precede the master classes 
in interpretation, of which we hear and 
see so much at the present time, in 
America. In this special class, which I 
described in MusicAL AMERICA of March 
22, the subject of rhythm held a very 
prominent place. The members of the 
class had, many of them, studied in 
Europe, but had found no such train- 
ing over there. In Germany we learned 
pieces; in this class, rhythm and vari- 
ety of tone and accent were applied to 
every sort of scales, arpeggios, trills 
and octaves. Scales were played with 
one, two, three and four notes—even 
more—to the beat, and worked up to 
great speed. 

The subject of uneven rhythms was 
also thoroughly treated in trills and 
scales. By uneven rhythms is meant 
two notes against three, and three 
against four notes to the beat. After 
being mastered in pairs of notes, the 
principle was applied to long scale pas- 
sages, extending almost from one end 
of the keyboard to the other and worked 
up to high speed. 

After such drill do you suppose Cho- 
pin’s Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29, which 
employs passages of two notes against 
three, or his Fantaisie Impromptu, Op. 
66, which has passages of three notes 
against four, would have any terrors? 
Yet these pieces are frequently given 
to young players before they have had 
any rhythmic drill at all, such as I am 
speaking of. And how they have to 
struggle with the things! All their 
troubles are unnecessary if they are 
trained in rhythmic studies beforehand. 

Finally, I repeat, that if we are to 
correct this so-called lack in American 
students of rhythmic sense, we must use 
intelligent means. Teachers and play- 
ers must be brought to see the neces- 
sity of the count, the pulse, the beat, 
and the value of the metronome as first 
aid to this end. Surely we must learn 
to play in time before playing out of 
time. We must use the established beat 
in a Chopin mazurka, for instance, be- 
fore we can use the rubato intelligently, 
or express the illusive Zal, which per- 
meates this music. 

Learn to think in various rhythms 
and then they will not be really mechan- 
ical, even though they conform to the 
beat of the metronome. 


(Author’s rights reserved) 





San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
Visits San Diego 

SAN DierGo, CAL., May 3.—The Am- 
phion Club presented Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, in recital recently, and closed 
its series of concerts with a program by 
the San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Mr. Fanning was in fine voice 
and sang admirably. He was ably as- 
sisted by H. B. Turpin as accompanist. 
The chamber music concert, given 
by Elias Hecht, flautist; Louis Per- 
singer, first violinist; Louis Ford, second 
violinist; Nathan Firestone,  viola- 
player, and Walter Ferner ’cellist, was 
vigorously applauded.—Havrah Hub- 
bard and Homer Simmons, pianist, pre- 
sented Max Schillings’ opera “Mona 
Lisa” in operalogue at the Spreckels 
Theater recently. The concert was under 
the management of Mrs. B. A. Buker. 

W. F. REYER. 


Portland, Ore., Clubs Organize Recitals 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 3.—The Civic 
Music Club presented four of its mem- 
bers in a recent recital—Blanche Wil- 
liams Segersten, soprano; Lillian Jeff- 
reys Petri, pianist; Mark Daniels, bari- 
tone, and Robert Louis Barron, violinist. 
The accompanists were May Van Dyke 
Hardwick, Ida May Cook and Ruby 
Lloyd.—Mrs. H. A. Hampton, violinist; 
Mrs. Louis W. Pennington, soprano, and 
Mrs. George E. Jeffrey, pianist, were 
lately soloists for the MacDowell Club. 
Mrs. Christian Peterson and Mary Bul- 
lock played the accompaniments. Ken- 
neth M. Bradley, president of Bush 
Conservatory of Chicago, spoke concern- 
ing the American composer and Ameri- 
can opera. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Judson House, tenor, will sing the 
principal tenor réle in Handel’s “Acis 
and Galatea” in the first concert of the 
newly formed Chatham Choral Society in 
Chatham, Ont, on May 13. It will be 
his fourth appearance in Canada since 
the close of his tour with the Hinshaw 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” Company. 
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Teach Child to Hear Music Rather 


Than to Analyze It, Says Mrs. Clark 


THULE TLR TOTEM PROTOS LILUIU LMAO LULL eee eee eee ALL 


TT TET 


INCINNATI, May 3.—Frances 

Elliott Clark, second vice-president 
of the National Federation, in an address 
before the National Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence on the subject, “Music Appreciation 
of the Future,” urged that the important 
task was to train the children to listen 
intelligently to music as a cultural asset 
rather than to analyze it, and said that 


this music instruction should begin even 
before the child went into the kindergar- 
ten. She predicted that much wider rec- 





Mme. VIRGINIA 


Colombati 


Noted Exponent of Bel Canto 

















Entire training from Voice 
Placing to Artistic Finish 
for Concert and Opera 





An Appreciation 


From the Director of 
New York College of Music 


New York, March 29, 1923 

It gives me great pleasure to 
say that I consider Mme. Virginia 
Colombati one of the foremost 
vocal teachers of today. 

She introduced Josephine Luc- 
chese (who since then has created 
a sensation) in a New York re- 
cital—-having brought her from 
San Antonio, Texas, and through 
her artistic singing I inquired as 
to her teacher. Miss Lucchese 
informed me personally that her 
only instructor was Mme. Colom- 
bati. Thereupon we engaged Mme. 
Colombati and she has lived up to 
her reputation most successfully. 


Truly yours, 
(Signed) Carl Hein, Director 
New York College of Music 
114-16 East 85th St., New York 











Studios Open During the Summer 


294 W. 92nd St., New York 
Phone Schuyler 5614 











ognition for music as a factor in educa- 
tion would be gained when supervisors 
realized “the awful waste of the old 
methods.” 

“T sometimes wonder,” she said, “if we 
are not in danger of missing the point 
altogether in our desire to analyze, pick 
to pieces and card file every motive, 
phrase and movement of the selections 
we ask the children to memorize. There 
must be much hearing of good music, of 
great music and much analysis and re- 
search, yet after all the main point is to 
inculcate a spirit of love for the beauti- 
ful through the music itself.” There was, 
she warned, danger in using music as 
subject matter for a constant, deadly dull 
analysis. To learn to listen and to listen 
to learn were fundamentals in this music 
work. 

“Most of the time spent now in high 
school appreciation is largely being 
wastefully spent,” said Mrs. Clark, ‘“‘in 
teaching what should have been taught 
somewhere back along the line, at home, 
in kindergarten or in the grades.” The 
child, she urged, should be led to the 
knowledge of music before he went into 
the kindergarten; and with this founda- 
tion well laid, they could proceed in 
building toward a definite goal—that of 
a nation of intelligent listeners, with an 
ever-increasing percentage of perform- 
ers and creators. 


Appreciation a Central Aim in 
Teaching 


Music appreciation was even yet in 
many places enacting the rdéle of the 
beggar at the gate, asking only an occa- 
sional odd period of instruction, when in 
reality it was the central fact of all the 
rest. If little children heard much good 
music and were able to respond to 
rhythm and know a goodly store of melo- 
dies, sight-reading became a _ sinecure, 
and might be brought to a state of satis- 
factory achievement in one-tenth of the 
time now squandered upon it. 

“There is a group of purists or ana- 
lysts who believe that harmony is the 
Alpha and Omega of music work and 
others who feel that form or pattern 
should occupy that position. We must 
remember our goal: the training of all 
to be intelligent listeners to music as a 
cultural asset for life,” urged Mrs. 
Clark. If to the earlier work in theme 
recognition were added, in the later 
grades and high schools, analysis of the 
classic suite, the modern suite, the over- 
ture, the concerto, sonata, symphonic 
poem and the great symphonies, the 
young people might go to the great or- 
chestral concerts with some degree of 
preparation for real understanding of 
the composer’s meaning as well as the 
emotional appeal. 

The colleges, she considered, had made 
a grave error in crediting only work done 
in harmony without taking into account 
that almost nowhere had there ever 
been done the underlying work before the 
high school was reached of preparing 
for the study of harmony. When this 


work could be completed in the grades 
and junior high, then, and not until then, 
should we undertake scientific instruc- 
tion in harmony in the high school. Most 
of it belonged in the college period and 
the professional music school. 

Mrs. Clark urged that preparatory 
work was essential before children’s con- 
certs were given and said that the great 
orchestras, though tremendous factors in 
building musical taste, were not func- 
tioning to one-half their value, owing to 
the lack of such coordination with the 
schools. If they could show a better 
grasp of all subjects because of the work 
done in music and a higher moral stand- 
ard, firmer character building and better 
citizenship, they would gain wider recog- 
nition for music as a factor in education ; 
and this could be done if supervisors 
realized the awful waste of the old meth- 
ods, the utter futility of teaching the 
husks and throwing away the germ and 
the hopelessness of drudging with sym- 
bols without vision. 





Elsie Baker, Contralto, 
Establishes Record of 
200 Concerts in Year 









































Elsie Baker, American Contralto 


Each successive season brings new 
successes and a wider popularity for 
Elsie Baker, American contralto. In 
the last year she has given more than 
200 recitals, in addition to making many 
new records for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. With assured book- 
ings in more than 100 cities for next 
season, Miss Baker provides another 
refutation of the theory that an Amer- 
ican must go to Europe for his educa- 
tion and experience. One of the out- 
standing features of the season has been 
the unanimity of opinion regarding the 


excellence of her art, for in not a single 
city of the 200 in which she sang did 
she receive an adverse criticism. 


‘at the City Hall. 


CLUB MARKS JUBILEE 


William Reddick Leads Newark Lyric 
Singers in Fiftieth Concert 


NewakRk, N. J., May 3.—The Lyric 
Club gave an artistic concert at Proc- 
tor’s Roof Theater on April 23—the 
fiftieth in the quarter of a century it 
has devoted to the performance of good 
music and the cultivation of high musi- 
cal ideals. The unfortunate illness of 


Dr. Arthur Woodruff, who has conducted 
the Lyric since its inception, prevented 
his appearance at this jubilee concert, 
and William Reddick filled the breach 
at almost a moment’s notice. So au- 
thoritative and sympathetic were Mr. 
Reddick’s readings, and so prompt was 
the response of the chorus to his baton, 
that the performance had all the finish 
of careful preparation. No one could 
have guessed that conductor and chorus 
had not made each other’s acquaintance 
till the day of the concert. 

The program included Victor Harris’ 
“Invocation to St. Cecilia,” Deems Tay- 
lor’s Valse Ariette, and several other 
numbers taken from programs as far 
back as 1900. The soloists, Ellen Buck- 
ley, soprano, and Frank Slater, tenor, 
were warmly applauded. 

PHILIP GORDON. 








Olive Berry Potter Soloist with Bangor 
Symphony 
BANGOR, ME., May 3.—With Olive 


Berry Potter, harpist, as _ soloist, 
the Bangor Symphony conducted 
by Adelbert Wells Sprague, gave 


a concert on the afternoon of April 24 
An artistically inter- 


preted program included Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” Overture No. 3, the Allegretto, 
from his Seventh Symphony and the 
Allegretto Scherzando from the Eighth 
Symphony; Tchaikovsky’s Ballet “Le Lac 
des Cygnes” and the “Marche Slave,” 
and numbers by d’Ambrosio and Percy 
Grainger. Miss Potter showed fine tech- 
nical equipment in “Romance sans 
Paroles,” by Dubez, and Hasselmans’ 
“Chanson de Mai,” which was encored. 
She is a pupil of Harriet Shaw, formerly 
of Bangor, and for many years a member 
of the Boston Symphony. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Ethel Newcomb Stirs Watertown, N. Y. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 3.—Ethel 
Newcomb, pianist, made her third ap- 
pearance in this city in a concert with 
the Stone Street Choir on the evening 
of April 22. Although possessing a 
superb technical command of her instru- 
ment, it was through her powers of 
interpretation that Miss Newcomb made 
the greatest appeal to the audience. She 
played works by Chopin, Liszt, Rach- 
maninoff, Ravel and others with a rare 
quality of tone and musical insight. 
Her playing brought her an ovation 
from a capacity audience. 





Marie Miller, harpist, gave a recital at 
Hunter College, New York, under the 
auspices of the Hunter College Music 
Club, on the afternoon of April 21. 


ARTHUR PHILIPS 


Summer Class for Singers and Teachers 


Will commence June First, Carnegie Hall. 


Already teachers and 


students from various parts of the country have engaged their 


Miss KE. LEWIS, 


hours. 
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802 Carnegie Hall, 
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HONOR PIERRE MONTEUX 





Departing Leader of Boston Symphony 
Applauded in Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 3.—Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, was signally honored by a group 
of Providence musicians on the occasion 


of the orchestra’s fifth and last concert 
in the local series in Infantry Hall on 
the evening of April 29. A huge audi- 
ence was present, and at the close of 


the magnificent performance of 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
Professor Albert K. Potter of Brown 
University advanced to the front of the 
stage and saluted the conductor, mean- 
while presenting to him, on behalf of 
admiring Providence friends and musi- 
cians, a bronze reproduction of the 
statue, “Invocation to the Great 
Spirit,” by the American sculptor, Dallin. 

During Professor Potter’s tribute to 
the brilliant conductor, the audience 
stood, and at the end of the speech burst 
into warm applause. 




















PAGE MISTER 


JACOBINOFF 








THE SEASON’S IMPRESSIONS 


If Jacobinoff does not continue to bring fame to himself 
and pleasure to those who hear him, there will be one 
prophet who will be tempted to keep quiet in the future. 
Each number showed him to be a violinist of excellence, the 
notable features of his wonderful playing were his sympa- 
thetic tone work and the intelligent phrasing and coloring. 
He proved himself eminently satisfactory.—News-Scimitar. 


Sascha Jacobinoff is a real artist of the first water and many 
were the comparisons made during the evening to Kreisler 
and Elman. He produced an unusually exquisite tone, rich 
and singing, and played with such verve and fire that his 
faultless technique was essential to his expression. Insistent 
applause brought encores.—Daily Times. 


Sascha Jacobinoff made his violin a living voice, exquisite 
in tone and deliciously modulated in lyric passages and of 
astonishing resonance. All of his numbers were received 
most enthusiastically —M essenger-Chronicle. 


Sascha Jacobinoff is a real artist, playing in a definite way 
and drawing a full tone. He offered the Dvorak Sonatina 
which calls for much in painstaking performance and was 
well interpreted.—Arizona Republican. 


Jacobinoff is a very young man but has already won for 
himself a secure place and his certain progress will be 
watched with much satisfaction by those who have heard him 
here. He infused into his work a superbly delicate sense 
of the beauty of sound and together with an unfaltering 
technique fashions a musical structure of much artistry.— 
Daily Independent. 


The young violinist is finished and clever, with a rich tone, 
exact technique and abundance of temperament. His work 
was very fine showing his command of a great variety of 
effects. Climaxes were well worked up and contrasts well 
marked.—Free Press. 


He certainly did play well. 
pure and beautiful tone and he touches nothing he does not 
adorn. In fact, he has about everything that a violinist can 
have, and we cannot see that Elman or Zimbalist have any- 
thing more.—Tribune and Leader Press. 


Sascha Jacobinoff was heard with much pleasure by every- 
one. 


achieves are rich and smooth. His selections were tech- 
nically difficult but he played them with a mastery of inter- 
pretation.— Messenger. 


Sascha Jacobinoff possesses a | 


He plays with a sincerity of feeling and simplicity of | 
manner that are very pleasing, while the tones which he | 
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Sascha Jacobinoff is now 
being booked for the com- 
He will again 
be available singly or on 
tour with the Griffes 


Exclusive Direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street, New York 














Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, well- 
known Providence pianist, was the lead- 
ing spirit in the movement thus to honor 
Mr. Monteux at his farewell appearance 
as leader of the orchesera. 

Tht soloist of the concert, John Charles 
Thomas, was received with great enthu- 
siasm in Providence. He sang the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue with rare vocal 
mastery and dramatic power and was re- 
called five times at its close. His other 
number, “Vision Fugitive’ from “Héro- 
diade,” brought him an ovation. The 
other numbers played by the orchestra 
were The Prelude to the “Afternoon to 
a Faun” by Debussy and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture by Wagner. 

N. BISSELL PETTIs. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE FULLY 
SETTLED IN NEW HOME 








Removal to Own Building Is Quickly 
Accomplished During Spring 
Vacation Period 


CHICAGO, May 3.—The Chicago 
Musical College has completed its trans- 
fer from its former quarters in the Blum 
Building to its own “Chicago Musical 
College Building” at 64 East Van Buren 
Street. Today, which is the final day of 
the college’s week of spring vacation, 


finds the studios all ready, the recital 
hall open, the organs installed, and the 
offices occupied. 

The former Steinway Hall has been 
completely remodelled and fireproofed, 
and the studios have all been made sound- 
proof, to make the Chicago Musical 
College Building a beautiful and practi- 
cal home for the college, which occupies 
the upper six floors of the twelve-story 
building. 

The transfer to the new building was 
accomplished with the minimum of in- 
convenience by making the move during 
the spring vacation. Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the college, has had men 
working day and night to get the new 
building ready, so that the change could 
be made at this time. 

Among the features of the new 
building are a motion-picture room, with 
projection machine and a three-manual 
organ, where Charles H. Demorest con- 
ducts his classes in playing for the 
motion pictures. Instruction is given in 
actual playing with the pictures, and 
students thereby get experience in the 
realities of theater organ-playing. 

A number of church organs are in- 
stalled in soundproof rooms, and 109 
pianos are ready in the various studios. 


Big Demonstration for Nyregyhazi in 
Lewiston, Me. 


LEWISTON, ME., May 3.—A record de- 
monstration was given Erwin Nyiregy- 
hazi, pianist, when he appeared at Lewis- 
ton City Hall, in the Maine series of 
Chapman concerts now in progress in 
this State, under the direction of Wil- 
liam R. Chapman of New York. The 
artist gave a generous list of extras. The 
program was made up chiefly of Chopin, 
Liszt and Brahms numbers. 

ALICE FROsT Lorp. 





Brunswick, Me., Society Awards Four 
Scholarships 


BRUNSWICK, ME., May 3.—The Bruns- 
wick Orchestral and Choral Society 
has awarded four scholarships giv- 
ing free tuition to Brunswick young 
people—Ruth Johnson, violin; Venise 


Caron, ’cello; Olivine Bousquet, oboe, and 
Ralph C. McCrum, clarinet. These stu- 
dents will receive a year’s instruction 
in these instruments from Charles A 
Warren, Mrs. Charles T. Burnett, 
Charles C. Hutchins and Horace D. 
Lowell. The society has awarded the 
scholarships as part of its educational 
program. ALICE FROsT LORD. 


Choral Music Attracts Connersville 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., May 3.—Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” was sung by the High 
School Chorus of 150 voices recently un- 
der the leadership of A. A, Glockzin, su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools. 
The soloists were Ralph Runyan, tenor, 
and Maurice Lucas, baritone. Frances 
Foster and Jean Turner were the accom- 
panists.—The choir of the Central Chris- 
tian Church sang “The Seven Last 
Words” by Dubois recently. Maurice 
Lucas conducted and the soloists were 
Frances Batt-Wallace, soprano; William 
Lane Vick, tenor, and Olin Rippitoe, 


bass. Dan K. Wanee was the organist. 
A. A. G. 


Nikola Zan Will Hold 
Special Summer V oice 
Class in Portland, Ore. 
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Nikola Zan, Teacher of Singing 


Nikola Zan, well-known vocal teacher 
who has made his headquarters in New 
York for several years, will leave shortly 


for Portland, Ore., where he will give 
an intensive course of instruction for 
three months, beginning June 1. Mr. 
Zan was formerly a resident of Portland. 
Many of Mr. Zan’s pupils have been 
active in the professional field this sea- 
son. Marjorie Meyer, soprano, made a 
highly successful New York début in 
Aeolian Hall on March 17, and several 
others will be ready for début next 
season. 


Syracuse Hears Musicians 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 3.—A piano re- 
cital was recently given by Alfred 
Cowell Goodwin at Crouse College Hall. 
—Jan P. Wolanek, Russian violinist, ap- 
peared lately in recital—Ora Hyde was 
soloist with Syracuse Symphony at its 
final concert on April 26.—The Salon 
Musicale closed its season at the home 
of Mrs. Frank Soule with a song recital 
by Greta Torpadie, Swedish soprano. 
Ada Shinaman Kincaid was at the piano. 

K. D. V. PEcK. 





Artists Assist Bethlehem Chorus 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., May 3.—May Korb, 
soprano; Joseph Hempelmann, tenor, and 
Anny Neuhs, pianist, were the artists in 
the concert given by the Beethoven 
Mannerchor, A. Neuhs, director, on the 
evening of April 24. Miss Korb was 
heard in two groups, singing songs by 
Beethoven, Strauss, Haydn, Schubert and 
others with fine effect. Mr. Hempelmann 
was applauded in an aria from Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” and a group of songs 
by Coleridge-Taylor, Speaks and others, 
and joined Miss Korb in several duets. 
Mr. and Mrs. Neuhs played Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dances for Two Pianos. The 
artists were given a cordial greeting by 
a good-sized audience. 





Oleott Vail, violinist, is giving a series 
of concerts in the Blue Room of the 
Hotel Alamac, New York. 





Concerts * 
Songs : 
| », Operas 
Russian = 
English “Butterfly” 
American “Iris” 
Irish “La Boheme” 
Scottish “L’Oracolo” 
German “Madame 
French Chrysan- 
theme” 
Itali 
—— “Faust”’ 
Japanese (in French) 


The World Famous Japanese Prima Donna Soprano 


TAMAHI MIURA 


Incomparable , Madam Butterfly 
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Oratorio and Many Recitals Make 
Big Program in Lindsborg Festival 


Pc TTT TTT MITT OEM LLL occu ee 


ae KAN., April 26.—The 
forty-third annual Easter Festival 
in this city was observed last week, and 
was distinguished by three stirring per- 
formances of the oratorio “Messiah,” as 
well as by several other attractive con- 
certs. The vocal and instrumental con- 
tests were also a feature of the celebra- 
tion. The success of this part of Fes- 
tival Week is due almost entirely to the 
capable direction and untiring efforts of 
Oscar Lofgren, dean of the Bethany Fine 


Arts School. 
The festival opened on Palm Sunday 


afternoon, April 13, with a recital by 
Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton, 
who were recalled many times, The ac- 
companist, Stewart Wille, ably supported 
the soloists. 

The “Messiah” was admirably sung in 
the evening before a capacity audience. 
The quartet for the “Messiah” concerts 
consisted of Lois Johnston, Chicago, so- 
prano; Emma Griesel, Bethany, con- 
tralto; Clyde Mattson, Aberdeen, N. D., 
tenor, and Herbert Gould, Chicago, bass, 
all of whom were received with marked 
favor. The oratorio was again sung on 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday nights. 
Hagbard Brase conducted admirably. 


Attractive Recitals Heard 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, who appeared in recital 
on Easter Sunday, was recalled time and 
again for her artistic singing. 

Marion Talley, soprano, was greeted 
by the largest audience of the week in 
a recital on Friday afternoon, and her 
singing aroused warm applause. Powell 
Weaver was her accompanist. 

Among other attractive concerts was 
that given by the Bethany Symphony, 
conducted by Hjalmar Wetterstrom, with 
Lois Johnston and Herbert Gould as as- 
sisting artists and Oscar Thorsen and 
Arthur Byler as accompanists. Arthur 
E. Uhe, violinist, and Arvid Wallin, 
pianist, were heard in an artistic recital, 
and another program of unique interest 
was that in which Hagbard Brase, pre- 
sented his own compositions, and was 
assisted by Irene Houdek, soprano; Ah- 
zelle Pruitt, violinist; Oscar Thorsen, 
pianist; Arvid Wallin, accompanist, and 
the Conservatory Male Chorus and 
Bethany Orchestra, under the baton of 
Mr. Brase. This concert revealed Mr. 
Brase as a composer of marked ability, 
and one of the numbers heard, “The True 
Memorial” for male chorus, orchestra 
and organ, took first prize in the Kansas 
composers’ contest recently. Herbert 
Gould, bass, and a trio composed of 
Arvid Wallin, piano; Arthur Uhe, vio- 
lin, and Hjalmar Wetterstrom, ’cello, ap- 
peared in recital, giving a program of 
conspicuous charm. Lois Johnston and 
Clyde Mattson were heard, and there 
were also several students’ concerts. 


Prizes Awarded in Contests 


In the piano contest, the first and 
second prizes went to Dorothy Berns of 
Peabody, Kan., and Helen Herzog of 
Herndon, Kan., the first and second 
prizes in violin to Carol Schmidt of 
Marysville, Kan., and Roseanne Clinton 
of Independence, Mo., and first and 
second prizes in expression to Katherine 
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Oscar Lofgren, Dean of Bethany Fine Arts 
School, Who Was Active in the Success 
of Lindsborg’s Easter Festival 


Dooley, Burns, Kan., and Ruth Bales, 
Great Bend, Kan. The glee clubs from 
Wellington, conducted by Ida Hyde, and 
Sterling, conducted by Mrs. Ruth Bald- 
win, were awarded first and _ second 
prizes. M. THORSTENBERG-LUNDGREN. 





New Philadelphia Organizes Two Clubs 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO, April 29.— 
Two new musical organizations have 
been formed here. The Singers’ Club, 
composed of sixty-four local musicians, 
recently made its début, presenting 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” under the leader- 
ship of Charles Lamb of Canton, at the 
First Methodist Church. The Fort- 
nightly Music Club, with twenty charter 
members has been formed by Mrs. F. C. 
Taylor, and will devote one meeting each 
month to the study course of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. The 
Music Studv Club is sponsoring the local 
celebration of National Music Week, 
May 4 to 10. FAE MILLER TAYLOR. 





Stokes, St. Louis Music Critic, Injured in 
Automobile Accident 


St. Louis, April 26.—Richard L. 
Stokes, music critic of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, is recovering from the 
effects of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile collision on Sunday morning, 
April 13. He was cut severely about the 
head and body, and received slight in- 
ternal injuries. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Pittsfield Boys’ Club Symphony Gives 
Concert 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., April 26.—The 
Boys’ Club Symphony, Charles F. Smith, 
conductor, was recently heard in a Sun- 
day afternoon concert at the Union 
Square Theater, playing the “Military” 
Symphony of Haydn, a Mozart Overture 
and a modern group. Grace Bradley 
O’Connell, soprano; James Morton, 
tenor, and Eleanor McCormick, accom- 
panist, assisted. 





Easton Hears Program by Club Choirs 


EASTON, PA., May 3.—The Easton 
Woman’s Club Chorus gave a recent con- 
cert with the chorus of the Allentown 
Woman’s Club. Assisting artists were 
Thomas Britton, tenor; C, Darl Beth- 
man, baritone, and L. Wayne Arny, 
cellist. MARGARET H. CLYDE. 





Shavitch to Conduct in London and Paris 


_ ROCHESTER, May 3.—Vladimir Sha- 
vitch, one of the conductors of the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra, has been 
released from the concert he was to 
have given in the near future, as he is 
to leave immediately to conduct in Lon- 
don and Paris. M. E. WILL. 





Awards Made in North Iowa Contests 


Britt, Iowa, April 26.—In the instru- 
mental music contest of the North Iowa 
sub-district of the State High School 


~~ 


Musical Association Britt won both the 
A and B class band contest, with Charles 
City a close second and Mason City 
third, and Rockford won A, B and C 
class orchestra contests, with Charles 
City second and Britt third. The schools 
taking part were Charles City, Mason 
City, Britt, Rockford, Renwick and 
Garner. The judges were Hugo Minecke 
of Carlton College, Theodore Gundry of 
the State Teachers’ College and J. M. 
Bridgham of Cornell College. 
G. SMEDAL. 


TRENTON SYMPHONY HEARD 








Chamber of Commerce Chorus Assists in 
Last Event of Series 


TRENTON, N. J., April 26.—The Tren- 
ton Symphony, under the leadership of 
Gustav Hagedorn, gave the fourth and 
final concert of its third season, on the 
evening of April 8, at the Crescent 
Temple. The local Chamber of Com- 
merce Male Chorus assisted, singing 
“Landsighting” by Grieg, with orchestral 
accompaniment. J. Howard Truax, bari- 
tone, was the soloist. The chorus also 
gave the “Hymn to the Madonna” by 
Kremser, with Mrs. Raymond Phillips, 
soprano, as soloist. The orchestral pro- 
gram included works by Herold, Mosz- 
kowski, Schumann, Beethoven, Johann 
Strauss and Elgar, This season the or- 


chestra has been under the auspices of 
the local Lions Club, of which Godfrey 
Schroth, Jr., is president. 

The annual concert by the orchestra 
of the Third Presbyterian Church, under 
the leadership of Martin Mayer, was 
given in the church auditorium on the 
evening of April 15. Lester Mayer, boy 
soprano, was the assisting artist, taking 
the place of Mrs. Raymond Hutchinson, 
contralto, who was indisposed. The or- 
chestral program included works by 
Auber, Verdi, Luigini, and other com- 
posers. 

The Dinevor Concert Company, com- 
posed of Jeannette Christine, soprano; 
Florence C. Hood, violinist; Gwilym 
Jones, baritone; and Mabel Ellis, pianist, 
appeared at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church on the evening of April 17. The 
program included vocal solos and duets 
and instrumental works. There was a 
large audience. 

A piano and dance recital was given 
at the Contemporary Club, by Margaret 
Montgomery, danseuse, and Hazel Dorey, 
pianist, on April 21. The dance pro- 
gram was given to numbers by Delibes, 
Arensky, Brahms, Godard, Rubinstein 
and Glazounoff. The piano program con- 
sisted of Bourées and Gavottes, by 
Couperin, Rameau, Bach, and Barlow. 
A novelty was an American group, which 
included works by Cadman, Guion, Dett, 
and Confrey, illustrating modern dances. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Adeline F. Emery Scholarship Won by 
St. Louis Pianist 


St. Louis, May 3.—The Adeline F. 
Emery Scholarship has been awarded to 
Edna Feldman of St. Louis, pianist. 


This announcement was made by the 
scholarship committee, Lela Garvin, 
chairman, at the final meeting for the 
season of the music committee of the 
Woman’s Chamber of Commerce at the 
Hotel Chase, Mrs. Lee Schweiger, gen- 
eral chairman, presiding. Miss Feld- 
man is a pupil of Alice Pettingill. 
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Children Are Sternest Critics Found 


in Concert Hall, Says Frances Newsom 
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HILDREN’S concerts have enjoyed a 
considerable vogue among orchestras 
of the United States, but song recitals 


planned to appeal to tots under the age 
of twelve have been given by only a few 
singers. This is a highly specialized 
field and one in which fine work can be 
done by both composers and artists to 
stimulate the imaginations and develop 
the art instincts of the little folk at the 
impressionable age. Experts have come 
to recognize—and the music clubs have 
made it a plank in their platforms—that 
the individual must be won for music 
while he is young. 

But to make success of these recitals 
one must make a special study of the 
child’s psychology. Children are not easy 
to please, partly because their interests 
are narrow, but very intense. They take 
things very seriously and have not yet 
learned to smile at the ironies and be 
patient with things that sometimes bore. 
So says Frances Newsom, soprano, who, 
besides singing the “regulation” concert 
songs and opera and oratorio arias for 
grown-ups, makes a specialty of costume 
programs for children. 

“There is a difference between the 
songs which tots like to hear and those 
they like to sing themselves,” asserts 
Miss Newsom. “They will listen most 
eagerly to songs of action about things 
or experiences in their lives. Imita- 
tive effects like those in Roland Far- 
ley’s ‘Night Wind’ or Grant-Schaeffer’s 
‘Cuckoo Clock’ always please them—be- 
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Frances Newsom, Soprano 


cause they are familiar with these things 
in real life. They also have very vivid, 
half-intelligible emotions and delight in 
songs which represent these, like “The 
Shadow March’ by Del Riego, which tells 
of the creepy sensation of going up a 
dark staircase. The boys’ songs are the 
most popular with both sexes, perhaps 
because they are stories of action. 
“Children have a sense of humor quite 
different from the adults. Their ideas, 
the things they do, of course, do not seem 
ridiculous to them, and so children never 
laugh at such things as Stevenson’s in- 
imitable ‘When I Am Grown to Man’s 
Estate.’ They love to use their brains 
to make a simple association, as in John 
Barnes Wells’ song about the ‘kitty who 
purrs because it is full of violin strings!’ 
Of course I usually explain such a song 
beforehand. One strange thing is that 
children detest lullabies—they are too 
slow and regular in rhythm, and the 
young spirit wants a call to be up and 
doing, at least in its daylight hours.” 


A Juvenile Critic 


A young member of the singer’s fam- 
ily has given great aid in the arrange- 
ment of her programs, she relates. “This 
tot of five was the jury before which I 
tried out my new songs,” Miss Newsom 
tells. “She was not at all indecisive in 
her verdicts, either. Children, you know, 
are not like adults, who have been 
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trained to a certain amount of hypocrisy 
in showing their preferences. 

“*No good!’ she would say in the most 
decided way, and then I would know that 
for some reason the number wouldn’t 
appeal. 

“It is rather hard to make up a brand- 
new list of works for a new season, by 
the way. There is a scarcity of material 
and one needs at least thirty of such 
songs to fill out an hour’s program, for 
they are usually very short. I do not 
believe that small folk can sit still pa- 
tiently for a longer time than this, so I 
do not waste minutes in changing my 
costume for different groups. But I do 
provide variety by singing the boys’ 
songs with bare head. One could hardly 
do a pirate’s chanty in a picture hat!” 

Miss Newsom ends each program with 
a short adults’ group, including operatic 
arias, and so gives the children a chance 
to leave the hall, but few of them do, she 
reports. In fact, they have sat perfectly 
quiet while she has sung so abstruse a 
number as Handel’s “Care Selve!”’ She 
has been reengaged in several cities to 
present an all “grown-up” recital after 
having sung a children’s list, and next 
season in Atlanta she will give one reci- 
tal of each kind. For two seasons the 
singer has been under an independent 
management, but next year she will tour 
under Fulcher and Bohan of New York 
in the Southeast and States as far west 
as Ohio and under Mrs. Anita Davis 
Chase of Boston for New England. 

Bm. M. EK. 





NEW ORGAN DEDICATED 





Local and Visiting Artists Share in 
Grand Rapids Events 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIcH., May 3.—The 
new organ of St. Francis Xavier’s Roman 
Catholic Church was dedicated on April 
20 with a program given by R. E. 
Magnan, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Alphonsus’ Church, and the choir of fifty 
singers from that church. 


The St. Cecilia Society has completed 
its annual series of three Lenten musi- 
cales, with concerts by Floyd Jones, 
tenor; Olga Eitner, violin, and Cecile de 
Horvath, piano. 

Herbert Foster Sprague of New York 
took part in the Easter services at Foun- 
tain Street Baptist Church and gave an 
organ recital on April 18. 

Carl Wecker, violinist, conductor of 
the Grand Rapids Symphony, and Kath- 
ryn Strong, mezzo-contralto, gave a con- 
cert on April 17 for the Grand Rapids 
League of Young Men’s Societies, 

Chandler Goldthwaite gave organ re- 
citals on April 14 and 15 at Eastern 
Avenue Christian Reformed Church and 
First M. E. Church. 

Victor H. HENDERSON. 





DENVER GREETS ARTISTS 





Visitors Give Concluding Recitals of Two 
Concert Series 


DENVER, May 3.—Amelita  Galli- 
Curci gave the concluding recital of 
Robert Slack’s subscription series on 


April 21, when she sang to an audience 
which overran the seating capacity of 
the Municipal Theater to the extent of 
several hundreds seated on the stage. 
The soprano aroused continued enthu- 
siasm, and Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
and Homer Samuels, accompanist, shared 
in the honors of the evening. 

Reinald Werrenrath was the artist in 
the final Oberfelder subscription concert 
of the season, and was heard by an audi- 
ence estimated at 6000 persons. Herbert 
Carrick played the baritone’s accompani- 
ments. J. C. WILCOX. 





May Peterson Sings for Lincoln Club 


LINCOLN, NEB., May 3.—The thir- 
tieth year of the Matinée Musicale Club 
was brought to a close with one of the 
most delightful song recitals heard here 
in a long time. May Peterson, soprano, 
was the soloist. Miss Peterson has a 
voice of much warmth and beauty and 
in a long program, including many en- 
cores, revealed herself as an artist of 
consummate powers. The audience was 
large and very enthusiastic. 
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MUSIC CLUBS PROMINENT 
IN PALO ALTO CALENDAR 





Stanford University Singers Show 
Marked Progress—Recitalists 
Appear 


PALO ALTO, CAL., May 3.—The Stan- 
ford University Glee Club’s home con- 
cert in the University Assembly Hall, at 
the conclusion of its spring tour, would 
have lasted indefinitely had the huge 


audience had its way, so prolonged was 
the applause. The program ranged from 
the very serious to the very gay and in- 
cluded a “radio stunt” that was the 
funniest thing ever seen on a local stage. 
The soloists were Charles Stratton, bari- 
tone; Martin D’Andrea, tenor; Bolton 
White, violinist; Malcolm Davison, ’cel- 
list; R. Willis-Porter, pianist, and Arnold 
Bayley and David Lamoson. Warren D. 
Allen, the conductor, deserves much 
credit for the success and rapid improve- 
ment of the organization in the past two 
years. 

The Palo Alto Morris Club, a chorus 
of male voices, was heard lately in its 
second concert this season. Leslie Grow, 
assisting organist, played two groups of 
solos. Other soloists were Irwin Talboy 
and George B. Little, tenors; Charles 
Moser, baritone, and E. C, Clendenin, 
bass. Mrs. Charles Moser was accom- 
panist. Dr. Latham True, the conductor 
of this club, has built up a strong choir 
of trained voices and this concert at- 
tracted a capacity audience. 

Harold Bauer was the artist for the 
last Peninsula Association concert, when 
the pianist was acclaimed in a long pro- 
gram of Beethoven, Bach, Chopin and 
Schumann numbers by the largest audi- 
ence of the year. 

Povla Frijsch, Danish soprano, was 
warmly greeted in a recital in the Bur- 
lington High School auditorium recently 
under the auspices of the Peninsula Cho- 
ral Society. 

Ruth May Friend, soprano, and Mar- 
jorie McDonald, pianist, appeared lately 
before the members and guests of the 
Palo Alto Woman’s Club in an attractive 
program. CHESTER WING BARKER. 


PHOENIX CLUBS ACTIVE 





Local Artists Appear in Interesting Pro- 
grams—Visitors Also Acclaimed 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 3.—The Mu- 
sicians’ Club presented a MacDowell 
program under the direction of Claire 


Canom recently at the Woman’s Club. 
The Sonata “Eroica” was artistically 
played by Miss Canom; and others con- 
tributing to the program were Helen 
Dean Enyeart, soprano, and Norma 
Rasbury and William Orth, pianists. 

A program in which Helen Boyle Ha- 
worth, soprano; Helena Munn Redewill, 
pianist; Edith James, danseuse, and 
Eugene Redewill, violinist, took part 
was given at the Woman’s Club lately 
to a capacity house. The concert was 
sponsored by the music section of the 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. W. B. McCandless, 
director. 

The Cherniavsky Trio, assisted by 
Josephine Lucchese, soprano, substituted 
for Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, in the 
fourth recital of the Musical Events 
Series held at the High School Audi- 
torium. All the artists were warmly ap- 
plauded, and had to give encores. 

HELENA M. REDEWILL. 


All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
omret and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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‘‘Make America More Musical’ Is N.Y. 
Clubs’ Slogan in Albany Convention 
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[Continued from page 1] 





plauded. As a tribute to George Edgar 
Oliver, veteran Albany music master, 
Mr. Dadmun sang his composition, 
“Russian Lullaby,” with the chorus, and 
the composer shared in the applause with 
the soloist and chorus. Marion Sims 
was accompanist for Mr. Dadmun. 


Club Activities Discussed 


Mrs. Barrett of Albany led a round 
table talk on Friday morning on various 
features of musical club activities; and 
Elizabeth J. Hoffman, president of the 
Monday Musical Club, presided at the 
afternoon session, at which twelve- 
minute talks were given -by Frances 
Elliot Clark second vice-president of the 
National Federation, on “The National 
Federation Study Course”; Mrs. Mills, 
editor of the Official Bulletin, on “Pub- 
licity”; Russell A. Carter, State music 
supervisor, on the State’s music work; 
Louise R. Keppel, on “Junior Work”; 
Caroline Beebe, on “Chamber Music”; 
Izetta May McHenry, concert editor of 
Billboard, on “Music at Country Fairs”; 
Etta Hamilton Morris of Brooklyn, on 
“Is Music an Essential?” and Jane R. 
Cathcart, founder, on “The Washington 
Heights Musical Club.” Colonel Wil- 
liam Gorham Rice of Albany concluded 
the session with an illustrated talk on 
“Carillons of Belgium and Holland,” 
which was a delightful educational fea- 
ture of the convention. 

The annual banquet was given at the 
Ten Eyck Hotel on Friday evening, with 
Joseph M. Priaulx of New York acting 
as toastmaster in place of Justice 


Charles L. Guy of New York, who was. 


unable to attend. 
“Music has played a more potent part 
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than any other one agent in tending to 
overcome the general unrest and dis- 
content of post-war days,” declared 
Mme. Springer, retiring president. The 
possibilities of music are unbounded, 
she said, in contrasting its greater 
utilitarian use in Europe than in the 
United States, but she expressed her 
belief that progress is being made and 
music coming into its own in this coun- 
try. 

Albany is the second city in America 
to place music in its public schools, de- 
clared George Edgar Oliver, director of 
music in the Albany High School for 
the past forty years. Too much empha- 
sis has been placed on non-essentials in 
school music study, and fundamentals 
have been side-tracked, he asserted. 

Arthur M. See, secretary of the East- 
man School and Theater of Rochester, 
gave an extended outline of the activities 
of that institution. 

Other speakers. were Russell A. 
Carter, State music supervisor; Roessle 
McKinney of the Albany Community 
Chorus, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. James Q. 
Barcus of the Albany Children’s Com- 
munity Chorus, Ralph G. Winslow, di- 


rector of music of the Albany public 
schools; Uly S. Hill and Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh of Albany and Howard Clark 
Davis. 


Officers Elected 


At the final session on Saturday mor- 
ning when Mrs. Harry Leonard Vibbard 
was elected president, the following of- 
ficers were also appointed: Mrs. Morris 
of Brooklyn, first vice-president; Caro- 
line Lowe of New York, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Howard Chadwick of 
Schenectady, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Jerome Fort of Oneida, recording secre- 
tary; Katharine Symour of Syracuse, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Barrett of 
Albany, treasurer; C. M. Tremaine, New 


York; Mme. Lowe, New York; Mrs. 
Henry Horton, Ellenville; Mrs. Howard 
Chadwick, Schenectady; Mrs. Jerome 


Fort, Oneida; Mrs. Harry Leonard Vib- 
bard, Syracuse; Elizabeth Woolworth, 
Watertown; Mrs. Charles W. Garner; 
Rochester ; Mrs. Morris, Brooklyn; Mary 
Wilderman, Staten Island; Mrs. W. F. 
Rogers, Watertown; Mrs. Robert W. 
Sneddon, New York; Mrs. Barrett, 
Albany; Mrs. Oliver Fitzjohn, Albany; 
Mrs. MacNaughton Miller, Albany; 
Lucretia McKenzie, Troy; Mrs. Herbert 


Keith, Brooklyn; Mrs. William P. Kanar, © 


Syracuse; Mrs. Coryelle, Brooklyn; 

Catherine Seymour, Syracuse, and 

Harold Gleason, Rochester, directors. 
W. A. HOFFMAN. 





STOKOWSKI FORCES 
VISIT WASHINGTON 


Sowerby’s Ballad Played by 
Maier and Pattison— 
Boy Pianist Heard 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, May 3.— Outstanding 
among recent events was the concert 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski’s baton. Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, were 
the soloists in fine performances with the 
orchestra of Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat 
and a novelty, Leo Sowerby’s Ballad for 
two pianos and orchestra. 

Shura Cherkassky, Russian boy pian- 
ist, exhibited phenomenal gifts for a 
player of his age when presented in a 
recent recital under the auspices of the 
Community Center department of the 
local public schools. This was the last 
of a series of concerts at the Central 
High School under the management of 
Mrs. Katie Wilson Greene. The youn, 
pianist had a fine reception. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist, gave a 
dedication recital on the new organ at 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church. He bril- 
liantly performed a program of works 
ranging from classical to modern com- 
posers. William E. Green, violinist, son 
of the late Bernard Richardson Green, 
in whose memory the instrument was 
erected, was the assisting artist. 

The Chaminade Glee Club, led by 
Esther Linkins, district president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
gave recent concerts in which Helen Belt, 
violinist; T. Russell, tenor, and Gertrude 





Locher, pianist and accompanist, were 
heard. 
Mrs. Edouard Albion, in a series of 


operalogues by radio, presented ‘“Car- 
men” and “Lucia,” with members of the 
Washington Opera Company singing the 
musical numbers. 

Gurle Luise Corey gave the last of 
a_ series of operalogues, presenting 
“Lucia,” with Elizabeth Gardiner 
Coombs at the piano. 
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The thirty-seventh concert by the 
Washington College of Music was given 
at the Central High School on April 24. 
An overture by Lavallée, “The Bridal 
Rose,” was played by the junior orches- 
tra. The older students in the college 
orchestra played the Overture to Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” under the leadership of C. 
E. Christiani, president of the college. 
The chorus of the college also was heard. 
Among the soloists were Mrs. Marie C. 
Deal, Miss Todhunter, Miss Barrett, 
Lucian Furland, Benjamin Ratner, 
Sophie Snyder, Doris Thornett, Rena 
Greenberg, Mildred Fleetnor, Victor and 
Beatrice de lLadurantaye and Ruby 
Booth. 

F, Edmund Boyer, pupil of Mrs. T. S. 
Lovette, was heard in an interesting 
group of tenor solos before the Washing- 
ton Salon and United Arts Society on 
April 24. Mrs. Lovette was the accom- 
panist. 


Albert Spalding is now in Paris, where 
he will appear as soloist with Kousse- 
vitzky’s Orchestra at the Paris Opéra in 
a first performance in that city of 
Respighi’ s Gregorian Concerto. He will 
give a series of concerts in Italy in May. 








William Simmons, baritone, was for 
the fifth consecutive year one of the solo- 
ists in the performance of Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion,” given on Good Friday at 
the Brick Church, New York, under the 
direction of Clarence Dickinson. 


Alfred Casella, composer and pianist, 
who will arrive in America early in Oc- 
tober, will make his first New York ap- 
pearance of the season in a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 19. He will conduct 
his orchestral suite, “Italia,” in Cincin- 
nati for the second time next season. 
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7}HAT the obligations of 
the teacher are mani- 
fold and do not end 
with a mere vocal les- 
son, is the belief of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, the 














New York teacher of singing. Mr. . 


Samoiloff acts as adviser for his 
pupils in various ways and fre- 
quently as their manager, not being 
of the opinion that his care of them 
should cease when they close the 
studio door behind them. 

Mr. Samoiloff is not joining the ranks 
of musicians who are to spend their sum- 
mer in Europe this year, but will pass 
the months intervening between the end- 
ing of his season of teaching in New 
York and its reopening in the fall, con- 
ducting classes in California for six 
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that are being used on 
Summer Chautauquas 
Club Programs and Recitals 


and 


School Appreciation 
Courses 


It is the human element in these 
Stories that makes them available for 
the general audience, and the music 
interprets, elucidates and “radios” to 
the general understanding the in- 
tangible message of the composition. 


MUSICAL READINGS BY 
PHYLLIS FERGUS 


The Sugar Plum Tree.......... 
(One of Eugene Field’s gems of childhood) 


When I Ain’t Got You.......... .50 


A Negro dialect story voicing a 
mental truth of life. 





Two Sketches { peg ee m wd \ wees ; 


Two short bits for a Boy Reading. 


ROGGE 045 0.00sdussdenesseonsee .30 
The point is in the surprise ending. 
Mistaken Kindness ............. .30 
A tale of boyish mischief. 

Sy TOG occ csascyeseseeseas $1.25 


For two Violins, singing and speaking voice. 
A composition of great musical merit. 


Thoughts .60 


With violin obligato or violin and piano. 
From Robert Browning’s “In a Gondola.” 


eee eeeeee eee eee eee eens 


MUSICAL READINGS BY 
FRIEDA PEYCKE 


Is Marriage a Failure (new)... .30 
Another laugh on this much discussed sub- 


ject. 
Oh Henry! What Is It? ........ 30 
A musical setting of the perennial “Ford” 
joke. 


Comfort .60 


A Robert Service poem of optimism. 


MARY WYMAN WILLIAMS 
| STiTTTeiTt. ere -60 


A parody on Kipling’s “IF” that never fails 
to appeal to the women. 


ere ee eee eee eee eee eee eens 


MUSICAL READINGS BY 


LALLA RYCKOFF 
He Met Her in the Meadow .... .50 


An easy accompaniment and a laugh make 
this the kind of reading entertainers love 





to use. 
BPG TE ks cavcacdeoccsssssenne 50 
A bit of worldly sophistication. 
"EME DEED .nasesencddanecooesoce a 60 


A Scotch dialect recitation. 





Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Publishers 


429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Send for complete list of Readings with Music. 








|Samoiloff Expounds Credo as Singing 


PM TAM 


weeks and taking a holiday on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

“After spending the largest part of my 
life in Europe,” said Mr. Samoiloff, 
“traveling all over the continent, study- 
ing in Russia, where I was born, in 
Vienna and Italy, I have decided to stay 
in America this summer and visit the 
much heralded country of sun and per- 
petual flowers—California. 

“I have announced a summer master 
class, beginning July 7, for six weeks in 
San Francisco, which will not be for ad- 
vanced students only. Many persons are 
misguided by the term ‘master.’ I do not 
expect only professional singers and 
teachers. I hope many beginners will 
attend the classes so that I shall be able 
to put their voices on the right track. 

' “Of course a pupil who has had a num- 
ber of teachers is advanced and is able 
to appreciate a good teacher and is at 
times easier to teach. But I enjoy teach- 
ing students who bring to me their natu- 
ral voices, even if they are not developed 
to a great degree, but at the same time 
have not too many bad habits. I really 
and truly enjoy teaching beginners; that 
is, of course, if they possess real ma- 


terial. In my advertising names of 
famous artists, I do not want it to be 
construed to mean that I am so busy with 
famous singers that a beginner is not 
welcome. 

“No! I am not a coach. Even well- 
known artists are singing the same ex- 
ercises in my studios as the beginners. I 
am a vocal teacher, not a coach. Of 
course artists sing their répertoire for 
me, whether it be operatic, concert, 
church or plain ballads and even vaude- 
ville. It happened one day that a great 
operatic soprano sang an operatic role at 
her lesson. After her came a bass who 
sang his church solo, and there followed 
a singer with her well-known Russian 
répertoire, Isa Kremer with her famous 
ballads, a celebrated tenor of the Metro- 
politan, who sang Wagnerian roles; then 
Belle Baker with her vaudeville réper- 
toire. Next in order was a girl of six- 
teen, who sang Concone exercises, and 
finally the most famous Dalila of the 
Metropolitan. You see, I am not special- 
izing in répertoire. I am giving the Ital- 
ian voice placement in exercises. Then, 
in singing their répertoire, the pupils 
have to place their words the same way 
as they do their exercises. 

“In my interviews in the musical 
papers for many years I have been try- 
ing to tell something about voice culture. 
Each time the article appeared I was 
unhappy about it, because I thought 
someone might misunderstand me. If 
you take Lilli Lehmann’s book, ‘How to 
Sing,’ a very wonderful book, full of the 
most wonderful knowledge of the voice, 
you will understand very little and will 
perhaps leave it in disappointment. 
When, however, I read it with my stu- 
dents, who are future teachers, we de- 
rive a great deal of knowledge from it 
because I make clear every point the 
writer cannot explain so well on paper. 


Desiderata for Teachers 


“T demand from a singing teacher the 
ability to produce well-placed tones, so 
that the student shall want to imitate 
them. Of course one should possess tal- 
ent to be a teacher. The most necessary 
qualification is the ability to detect faults 
and correct them quickly. But how can 
a singer, even if he has made a career, 
detect faults in another singer, call them 
by name and correct them quickly, if he 
has had no experience in teaching 
others? It is often said that the old 
vocal teachers were not singers and yet 
produced results. This I explain by the 
fact that the person possessing phenome- 
nal material and born with a perfectly 
placed voice is not the one I am worried 
about. I am always considering the voice 
that needs a real voice teacher. Every- 
one of us old, experienced singing teach- 
ers remembers the sleepless nights we 
spent thinking of how to advise pupils in 
certain cases. For instance, if a pupil 
has excellent high tones, good low tones, 
but in the middle register a break ap- 
pears in three or four half tones, a flat- 
tening or sharpening of the tones, for 
instance, no medicine can cure that de- 
fect. Such problems arise the first few 


‘Teacher 


OHH ea CLL 


years of teaching, but the experienced 
teacher can show the newcomer-teacher 
in a few lectures how to solve them. Ex- 
perience in a teacher’s studio is what a 
young teacher needs, not that everyone 
has to make the same mistakes before he 
discovers the truth, but many pupils will 
have to pay for it with money, voice and 
years of life. A teacher’s course is my 
advice to the young teachers. 

“T am sure that every student of sing- 
ing should understand the construction 
of his or her throat and breathing appa- 
ratus and how he or she produces certain 
results with the voice. But to think of 
technicalities while singing, how the 
tongue should lie or how the mouth 
should be opened, is poison to the singer 
and ruinous to the art of singing. 


Necessity for Uniting 


“I suppose that with my openly ex- 
pressed points of view I am creating 
enemies. But I am for uniting the mem- 
bers of our profession. Teachers of sing- 
ing are justified in living and practising 
thei¥ .profession as well as doctors and 
lawyers. And if the world does not look 
in disgust at the good doctors and law- 
yers just because there happen to be 
some bluffers in these professions, why 
should we singing teachers be looked 
upon as a bunch of dishonest people? I 
am sure that we do just as much good in 
our profession as others do in theirs. 
We must unite and throw out the bad 
ones and we shall be admired by all, but 
we must, however, admire our own abil- 
ity first, then others will admire us. How 
shall the bad be found out? Very easily. 
A group of the leading singing teachers 
unied can do that, and we must do it. 

“T am going to San Francisco because 
I have a number of pupils who have 
asked me to go there. Many good voices 
come from California, and I also want 
to meet the California teachers. I am 
ready to do anything I can for the sing- 
ing teachers of California, and the aim 
of my trip is to meet more singing teach- 
ers, to lecture to them, explain to them 
my method of teaching, also the condi- 
tions of the musical world in New York 
at the present time. 

“Of course, voice is to be the central 
idea of my lectures, but most people have 
no idea about musical conditions in New 
York and they arrive here, thinking they 
are ready for a début and expect engage- 
ments to flow in. I expect to explain 
everything about managers, concert halls 
and churches in New York. 

“IT do everything for my pupils. I 
teach them to sing, prescribe for them 
on diets, their way of living and over- 
coming bad habits. Some pupils have no 
coaches and I am their only teacher. For 
these I select songs, arrange their réper- 
toire, make all arrangements with man- 
agers, arrange début recitals and very 
often recitals without managers. I send 





Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York Teacher of 
Singing Who Will Conduct a Master 
Class in San Francisco This Summer 


out advertisements to the papers and 
fill the houses for these recitals. You 
know there are eight and ten concerts 
given in New York some days and among 
the recitalists are many famous art- 
ists. So you will understand that get- 
ting an audience for a début recital is 
not always easy. Even before I advise 
pupils to give a début recital I am ar- 
ranging concerts and pupils’ recitals to 
give them the chance to sing before a 
large audience and get over the terrible 
nervousness that comes with a début. 
Then there is the important question of 
advertising. I make contracts for my 
pupils with the musical magazines and I 
am even instrumental in getting them 
contracts with opera companies. I am 
not a manager and I am friendly with all 
the managers, but in case of necessity I 
fill the manager’s place. To make a long 
story short, I like to be a guide to my 
pupils, and, after my experience of 
twenty years as teacher of singing and a 
singer practically all my life, I consider 
myself able to manage my pupils credit- 
ably. 

“Of course I haven’t much leisure dur- 
ing the season. You can add to all this 
work the fact that I seldom miss a per- 
formance at the opera houses when a 
product of my studio is to appear or a 
recital that any of my pupils gives, and 
being on friendly terms with almost all 
the singers and instrumentalists of 
repute, I manage to hear their perform- 
ances as often as possible. I hate to miss 
a new composition played by the best 
symphony orchestras. From this you 
can readily see that I am on the go all 
the time. 

“My punching bag and other exer- 
cises, plus horseback-riding, keep me in 
trim for all this work!” 





TOLEDO HEARS SYMPHONY 





Final Concert Devoted to American 
Music—Orpheus Club Program 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 3.—The sixth and 


last concert of the Toledo Symphony for 
the present season was given on April 
27 under Lewis H, Clement’s leadership. 
The entire program was devoted to 
American composers and the orchestra 
was assisted by the Eurydice Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. Zella Sand, and by 
Hermann E. Gunther, ’cellist. The pro- 
gram opened with the New Orleans Over- 
ture by Mortimer Wilson, Opus 64, and 
after the playing of four Woodland 
Sketches by MacDowell and two Indian 
Dances by Charles Sanford Skilton, Mr. 
Gunther played with the orchestra the 
Ballade for ’Cello and Orchestra by 
Rossetter G. Cole. The Eurydice Club 
gave Samuel Richard Gaines’ Fantasy on 
Russian Folk Songs, and the program 
closed with Samuel Gardner’s “From the 
Canebrake,” Opus 5, No. 1, and the whole 
of Victor Saar’s “Suite Rococo.” 

The Orpheus Club gave the second of 
its season’s concerts in the Coliseum, 
with Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, as 
assisting artist. The club, under the 
baton of Walter E. Ryder, sang admir- 
ably Mohr’s “Hymn of Praise,” Cadman’s 
“Mighty Vulcan” and other numbers. 
The incidental solo in the Cadman work 
was sung by C. L. Harvey, baritone. 
Miss Pavloska was warmly applauded in 
two operatic arias and aroused enthusi- 
asm also as soloist with the club in 


Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams.” J. Harold 
Harder played the accompaniments for 
both the club and the soloist. 

J. H. HARDER, 


Cadman Gives Royalties from New 
March to Arizona Band 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 3.— Charles 
Wakefield Cadman has composed a 
spirited march “Arizona” for military 
band, and Dr. F. H. Redewill, director 
of the 158th Arizona Infantry Band, has 
received the dedicatory inscription. 
Through the generosity of the composer, 
all royalties from the composition— 
which has been accepted by Carl Fischer 
—are to be given this local organiza- 
tion. HELENA M. REDEWILL. 





High Schools Join in Festival in Forest 
Grove, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 3.—In a fes- 
tival of music at the Conservatory in 
Forest Grove, Ore., recently, 250 repre- 


sentatives from High Schools took part 
under the leadership of C. W. Lawrence 
Three cups were won by the Glee Clubs 
of Franklin High School of Portland. 
R. B. Walsh is music supervisor at this 
school. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Theodore Strong, who has been or- 
ganist of the Twelfth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York, has resigned his 
post to accept a similar position with 
the Ninth Church of Christ, Scientist, 
which meets in the Town Hall. 
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New Music Includes American Opera on Indian Theme 


GMUUALULU4A00AS0A0AAASS0LAASS ALGAAS NUNS TE 
The composer makes an effort to 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


E would be a brave man 
indeed who would at- 
tempt anything in the 
way of prophecy con- 
cerning an American 
opera. In undertaking 
a review, therefore, it is well to con- 
sider such a work purely on its 
merits and omit any suggestion as to 


its likelihood of success. 

* * *x 

“Alglala” is the‘ eu- 
phonious title of an 
Indian opera in a Pro- 
logue and Two Scenes, 
with text by Cecil Fan- 
: ning, the well-known 
American baritone, who has also distin- 
guished himself as a writer, and music 
by Francesco B. De Leone (G. Schir- 
mer). This romance of the mesa tells 
of the love of Alglala, an Indian maid, 
for a white man, Ralph, who staggers 
into camp half-starved, fleeing from a 
false accusation of murder. The climax 
is reached when Alglala’s Indian lover 
attempts to kill Ralph and is slain by the 
Indian girl. There are only four charac- 
ters in the cast: Alglala, soprano; 
Namegos, her father, bass; Ozawa-ani- 
miki, a young brave, baritone, and Ralph, 
tenor. There is a short chorus, for con- 
cealed voices, in the prologue, which may 
be omitted if desired. Otherwise the 
singing is done entirely by the soloists. 
There is one set for the production: a 
reproduction of the mesa land and paint- 
ed desert of Arizona, with a Chippewa 
tepee in the foreground. 

Mr. De Leone’s music is neither epoch- 
making nor particularly modern in idiom. 
In truth, it is best described by noting 
that he has found refreshment in the 
scores of Puccini. Both his melodic line 
and his harmonies show many of the 
characteristics of the popular Italian 
composer. And in the Indian themes and 
atmosphere Mr. De Leone finds the same 
kind of admirable contrast that Puccini 
found in the Japanese flavor of “Madama 
Butterfly.” There is much charming 
music in the score of “Alglala,” particu- 
larly in the lyric passages, the solos and 
duets of the two leading characters, and 
it is finely written for the voice. A 
coloratura soprano with good range and 
flexibility is essential. She is called on 
to sing with and imitate the flute—a 
necessary part of Indian music—and she 
must, too, have considerable warmth and 
cclor in her voice to do justice to the 
music. The tenor is almost as well pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. Fanning has told his story skill- 
fully and, at times, poetically, affording 
the composer wide scope for his musical 
setting. 

There should be a demand for such a 
work. Its requirements in the way of 
setting and cast are so easily met—so 
far, at least, as quantity is concerned— 
that it may be produced with little ex- 
pense. 





























An Indian 
Opera by Cecil 
Fanning and 
Francesco B. 
De Leone 


F. Elvira Gambogi is a 
by F. Elvira name that is new in 
Gambogi these columns, but it 

has a favorable intro- 
duction through the thedium of four 
songs that possess much of interest. This 
composer has ability as a song writer. 
“The Dream,” to words translated from 
the Japanese, is of delicate, fine-spun 
texture, with a good melodic line and an 
accompaniment that from its opening, 
with arpeggiated chords over a double 
pedal-point, to the end, enhances the 
voice part. “The Letter,” with text from 
Tennyson, is less unusual, but is never- 
theless an agreeable number that is 
nicely singable. Finally, from the same 
publishers (G. Ricordi & Co.), there are 
“Two Short Songs,” printed together; 
“Dew” and “The Little Rain.” They are 
particularly useful as encore numbers, 
the second especially so, with its well- 
written imitation of falling rain. Of all 
four songs there are editions for high 


and low voices. 


Four Songs 


+* 
“Loch-an-Eilan,” by 
May Gibb (London: 
Elkin & Co.; New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.), has a melody 
that combines tenderness and sadness in 
a manner that will appeal to numbers of 
singers. It possesses something of the 
atmosphere of some of the traditional 
melodies of the British Isles that has en- 
deared them to the musically inclined. 
The melody is saved from monotony by 
being transposed to the accompaniment 
in the last verse, while the voice carries 
the words in an obbligato that is almost 
a monotone. Paul Edmonds’ “Corydon’s 
Song,” another Elkin print, is a sturdy, 
swinging number that men will like. It 
has a seventeenth century poem by John 


More Songs 
from England 


Chalkhill. Both these songs come in two 
keys. 

* * * 
A Budget of Church soloists who are 
New Sacred looking for easy but 
Songs effective numbers for 


the service will find a 
song that will interest them in “He Hath 
Showed Thee,” by Harry C. Banks, Jr. 
It is a sustained melody with an appro- 
priate accompaniment. Two songs of 
much the same character, though not so 
much out of the ordinary, are “Hail! 
Thou Once Despised Jesus,” and “Lord, 
Speak to Me,” by R. M. Stults. They are 
all from the same publisher (Heidelberg 
Press). “Let Not Your Heart Be 
Troubled,” by Stanley T. Reiff (Olive 
Ditson Co.), has a simple, singable mel- 
ody and an accompaniment well suited to 
the organ. There are two keys, as there 
are for George B. Nevin’s “We Go This 
Way but Once,” another Ditson publica- 
tion. This song should prove to be popu- 
lar in its field, as it is of the type that 
both singers and congregations like. 


Songs of At the end of her new 
Arcady and song, “In Arcady” (J. 
Spain Fischer & Bro.), Lily 


Strickland has added: 
“Written in India, 1923.” If further 
proof were needed that some new and 
powerful influence has, temporarily at 











THE COWBOY SONGS of OSCAR J. FOX 
ARE STAMPEDING THE COUNTRY 











His Latest Song 





The Old Chisholm Trail 


Poem from 


High Voice (G—E) Low Voice (Eb—C) .60 


(A Song of the Cattle Trail) 


“Cowboy Songs and Other 
Frontier Ballads’’ collected by 
John A. Lomax. 











Mixed Chorus (simplified) 





ROUNDED UP IN GLORY (A Cowboy Spiritual) 
| Victor Record, No. 45387, by Royal Dadmun, eminent baritone 


Voice and Piano (3 keys) .. 
Mixed Chorus with Baritone Solo and Piano Acc. ........ 
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Order from your own dealer. 
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least, enticed her from her accustomed 
paths of musical inspiration, here it is. 
However, “My Arcady” is certainly not 
Indian. It might have been written with- 
in sight of Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, so strong is the light opera 
influence. Both words and music of the 
refrain—in waltz rhythm—should entitle 
it to a hearing in one of the current hits 
of the season. Miss Strickland wrote 
her own words, and so did A. Buzzi- 
Peccia for his Spanish Serenade, entitled 
“Paquita” (G. Ricordi & Co.), Frederick 
H. Martens doing the English version. 
It is full of the usual rhythmic entice- 
ments of the popular Spanish song and 
affords the singer ample opportunity for 
vocal display. There are two keys for 


both these songs. 
* * 


Johann Strauss’ Pianists have already 


Neu Wien Valse found rich material for 
Arranged for concert arrangements 
Piano in the _ unsurpassed 

waltzes of Johann 
Strauss. His “Blue Danube,” in the 


Schultz-Evler version, is one of the show 
pieces of the literature. Now comes his 
‘‘Neu Wien,” freely arranged for recital 
purposes by Dora Bright, an English 
pianist (London: Elkin & Co.; New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.). It is not nearly 
so difficult as the “Blue Danube” in its 
technical demands, yet in this respect it 
is fully up to concert requirements. Miss 
Bright, being herself a pianist, has made 
it a thoroughly pianistic number, bril- 
liant and effective, but always lying well 


under the fingers. 
* * * 


Hjalmar von Dameck’s 
edition of Paul Peuerl’s 
seventeenth century 
“Deutsche Variationen- 
suite,” in F, with a theme based on the 
notes F, G and A (Breitkopf & Hartel), 
is an attractive work that should appeal 
to violinists. There are four brief move- 
ments, severally entitled Paduana, In- 
trada, Danza and Galliarda. As a whole 
there is a rich and agreeable flavor to the 
piece and it is well worth the playing. 
“The Rose of Greenwich Village,” a 
Dreamy Waltz for violin and piano by 
Frank C. Razza (Blue Bird Music Shop), 
is almost too saccharine, even for the 
picturesque neighborhood after which it 
is named. Edith Otis’ Minuet, for ’cello 
and piano, possesses that quality of 
brevity that is said to be the soul of wit. 
It is quite simple and equally effective 
(G. Schirmer). 1 


Three Pieces 
for Stringed 
Instruments 


* 


New Works E. Rey-Andreu’s 
for Piano by “Pages Bréves” 
Europeans (Paris: Maurice Se- 


nart; New York: Fine 
Arts Importing Corporation) is a set of 
five short piano pieces, entitled “Dans 
l’aube qui s’éveille,” “Libellules dans le 
pré,” “La mort d’un oiseau,” “L’inutile 
sérénade” and “Fleurs dans la nuit.” 
Most of these numbers possess real 


merit. 
remain modern in his idiom at all costs, 


yet he has ideas and skill and at times 
attains effects that are really beautiful. 
The third and fourth numbers of the set, 
for example, are little gems. There is 
great freedom in the part-writing. “Tre 
Pensieri,” by Nicholas N. Sursock, from 
the same press, also includes some music 
of interest, though there is less of in- 
spiration. The first of the trio is the 
most comprehensible, and, unfortunately, 
the more comprehensible the composer 
becomes the less he holds the attention. 
Some of’ these confirmed modernists in- 
dulge in strange notations. In the sec- 
ond of Mr.. Sursock’s set, for example, 
he introduces a second inversion of the 
chord of G Flat, but in one part he in- 
jects an F Sharp for no apparent reason. 
Another Senart print is Bringuet-Idiart- 
borde’s “Hymne a la Nuit” (No. 3), 
whose point of departure into some 
rather complicated pianistic are is 
a commonplace, sentimental theme in 
twelve-eight time. 


~ + + 
Light and The publisher of Ralph 
Humorous Songs L. Grosvenor’s “Top 0’ 

the Morn” (R. L. 
Huntzinger) evidently foresaw a large 
demand for it and put it out in four keys. 
We are inclined to agree with him. 
Amateurs and professionals will wish to 
sing it, as it has abundant humor, light- 
ness and melodic interest. A first-class 
song of its kind. Florence Turner- 
Maley’s “The Stars Sang in God’s Gar- 
den” is a mixture of the religious and 
sentimental. It is not one of this com- 
poser’s distinguished efforts. 


in triple time, with sentimental words by 
the composer. It is easy to sing and play 
and there are three keys. 

* 


Theodora Dutton’s 
“Rose Song,” for high 
voice (G, Schirmer), is 
a charming little fancy, written to a lyric 
by Clinton Scollard. The accompani- 
ment, in quarter notes and chords 
throughout, supports a smooth-flowing 
melody, and both it and the harmonies 
possess variety and interest. It is a two- 
page number that is particularly good 
for encore purposes. Ned Abbott’s 
“Roses Are Dead” is also a Schirmer 
publication, for medium voice. Its tune- 
fulness is marked, but this feature in 
itself might cause it to degenerate into 
a commonplace ditty were it not for the 
skillful and imaginative manner in which 
the composer has handled it. The accom- 
paniment is very well done and shares 
honors with the voice part. In fact, it 
is even more attractive, but the general 
effect is highly diverting. 


Two Songs 
About Roses 





Gerald Maas, ’cellist, who appeared 
in a successful New York recital recent- 
ly, will be under the exclusive manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg, next season. 


“You,” by 
Bernard Hamblen, is a conventional tune © 
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GHE BLUE LOTUS 


KATHERINE HEYMAN 
Two atmospheric songs in the Hindu idiom—colorful, melodic, haunting. For medium voice. 
Amina’s Song—Mystic Shadow 
Each .60 
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Italian King Sends New 
Honor for Lauri-V olpi 
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— Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Tenor of the 
+ ’ Metropolitan, in Army Uniform 
| to Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, who is known 
sht- | in Italy as the “Tenore combattente.” 
asS |) will be the recipient of a new honor 
er- |) shortly, according to a communication 
jar~ |) just received from the Italian Embassy 
and > in Washington. The Metropolitan tenor 
»m- ") is to receive a photograph of the King 
by | of Italy, with a personal inscription 
une | praising the singer for his accomplish- 
bY |) ments in the realm of art as well as for 
lay |) his prowess on the field of battle. Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi, who served throughout the 
, war as the youngest captain in the 
‘oh Italian Army, was most popular because 
189 |) of his beautiful voice, and he won the 
218 | admiration of his commanding officers 
aby " and his soldiers by his bravery. He was 
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decorated three times, and on one occa- 
sion was saved from death by a burst- 
ing hand bomb when one of his men 
threw him to the ground and covered 
him with his body, receiving a mortal 
wound. The accompanying photograph 
was made at the time the tenor was 
received by the King, who desired to 
congratulate him on his heroism. 


FITCHBURG CHORUS 
IN SPRING FESTIVAL 


Jacchia Makes Bow as Leader 
—250 Singers Heard in 
Parker Oratorio 


FITCHBURG, Mass., May 3.—The 
Spring Music Festival of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society included three notable 
concerts. The programs had an aus- 
picious opening at the City Hall on Mon- 
day evening, April 28, when the chorus 
of 250 singers, assisted by musicians 
from the Boston Symphony, was heard 
in César Franck’s “One-hundred-and- 
fiftieth Psalm,” and “The Birth of 
Venus,” by Gabriel Fauré. This was a 
fine concert to mark the nineteenth sea- 
son of the organization. Interest 
centered in Agide Jacchia, who made his 
initial appearance as leader of the fes- 
tival, succeeding the late Nelson P. 
Coffin. Under his leadership, the chorus 
sang with fine balance, commendable 
phrasing and remarkable tonal expres- 
siveness. 


The soloists of the evening included 
Olga Samaroff, pianist; Alfred Holy, 
harpist of the Symphony; Iride Pilla, 
soprano; Mabel Beddoe, mezzo soprano; 
George Boynton, tenor, and Wellington 
Smith, baritone, who sang the aria 
“Vision fugitive” from “Herodiade” by 
Massenet. Mr. Smith, a former resident 
of Fitchburg, received a warm welcome, 
as did Miss Pilla, who sang “Tacea la 
notte,” from “Trovatore.” A tenor solo, 
“Deeper and Deeper Still” from Han- 
del’s “Jephtha,” was well given by Mr. 
Boynton, who sang with fine expression. 
Miss Beddoe then sang Gounod’s, “Im- 
mortal Lyre” from “Sappho.” 

Mme. Samaroff was heard in Chopin’s 
Ballade in A Flat, Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude in G Minor and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 12. It was her second 
appearance in this city, and she gave 
magnificently vital performances. She 
received an ovation and an encore was 
given. 

Mr. Holy played his own harp com- 
positions. “In Springtime” and “Ro- 
mance,” which were well received. 

The Wednesday afternoon concert was 
largely orchestral, with Elizabeth 
Amsden, soprano, as_ soloist. Miss 
Amsden was in capital voice and con- 
tributed fine performances of Elsa’s 
Dream from “Lohengrin” and “Suicidio,” 
from “Gioconda.” 

At the third concert, Horatio Parker’s 
Oratorio, “The Legend of St. Chris- 
topher,” was given on Wednesday eve- 
ning, before another overflow audience. 
Heard in the performance were the fes- 
tival chorus, the orchestra of forty mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony, with 
Jacques Hoffman as _ concertmaster; 
Della Baker, soprano; Robert Quait and 
Byron Hudson, tenors; Norman Jolly, 
bass-baritone, and Master Paul Mackay, 
boy soprano, as soloists. Mr. Jacchia, 
under whose direction the chorus has 
been rehearsing the work this winter, 
conducted a well rounded performance of 
the oratorio. M. C. P. 


Musicians Embark for Foreign Ports 


With the closing of musical activities 
in this country as the summer months 
approach, ocean steamers are carrying 
away prominent artists for work and 
play in other climes. Morgan Kingston, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, sailed for 
England on the Berengaria on April 
23. On April 30, on the Reliance, were 
Maria Ivogiin, soprano, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera, Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
and Curt Taucher, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, and Jules Daiber, concert man- 
ager. On the Kungsholm, sailing for 
Sweden the same day, were Signe Rappe, 
soprano, and her husband, Herbert 
Lunden-Welden, accompanist. Antonio 
Scotti, baritone of the Metropolitan, 
sailed on the Duilio for Italy on April 
1. On the Leviathan, sailing on May 3, 
were Irene Williams, soprano, who will 
sine in the Mozart Festival in Paris 











Anne Roselle Sails to Sing in Europe 
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Anne Roselle, Soprano, Departing for Italy on the Colombo. Seeing Her Off Are Fortune 
Gallo, Impresario of the San Carlo Opera Company (Left); William Thorner, Vocal 
Teacher and Coach, and the Singer’s Eleven-year-old Son, George Washington Rosner 


| yng ROSELLE, soprano, sailed on 
the recent voyage of the Colombo for 
Italy, where she will appear shortly in 
the first of a series of operatic engage- 
ments that will carry her to several other 
European countries. The season just 
ended was the most successful Miss 
Roselle has ever had, and besides con- 
certs in many of the more important 
cities of America included a fourteen- 
weeks’ engagement as guest artist with 
the San Carlo Opera Company. She 
sang with the company in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and other large 


cities, achieving marked success. In 
Boston her Marguerite in “Faust” and 
her Mimi in “Bohéme” were accounted 
among the most satisfactory ever heard 
in that city. Other outstanding successes 
were achieved in her New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall and with the Boston Sym- 
phony in Boston. Miss Roselle credits 
much of the favor which she has gained 
in the last two years to William Thorner, 
who has coached her in all the réles in 
which she has appeared. She will re- 
turn to America late in the summer to 
prepare for another season with the San 
Carlo Opera forces and to give a limited 
number of concerts. 





next month, and Vladimir Shavitch, con- 
ductor of the Syracuse Symphony. The 
same day, Flora Perini of the Metro- 
politan, and John T. Adams _ of the 
Wolfsohn Bureau, sailed on the Olympic; 
Anita Klinova, contralto of the San 
Carlo Opera Company and Gaetano Tom- 
masini, tenor of the Chicago Opera, were 
on the Presidente Wilson, and on the 
Voltaire, sailing for Buenos Aires, 
Angelo Minghetti, tenor, and his wife, 
Louise Hayes, soprano, both of the Chi- 
cago Opera, who will sing in the South 
American metropolis. 





Memorial Organ for Washington 


WASHINGTON, May 3.—A pipe organ 
costing $30,000 has been completed in 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church as a 
memorial to the late Bernard R. Green, 
a member of the church. Mr. Green had 
charge of the construction of many of 


Washington’s finest buildings, including 
the Library of Congress, the State, War 
and Navy Building, the Washington 
Monument, the Washington Aqueduct, 
the Army Medical Museum and the build- 
ings of the United States Solc:ers’ Home. 
A. T. MARKs. 





Artists Give Program in Poughkeepsie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 3.—Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Calvin Coxe, tenor, 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, 
shared honors in a concert given under 
the auspices of the Men’s Brotherhood 
of the First Baptist Church recently. 
The singers were each heard in solo 
groups and joined in several well-select- 
ed duets, which delighted the large 
audience. Mr. Spross, who has long 
been popular in this city, was heard in 
the three-fold capacity of pianist, ac- 
companist and composer and _ distin- 
guished himself in each. 


Easton Greets Joint Recitalists 


EASTON, PA., May 3.—Francis Pan- 
grac, tenor, and Maydell Eksergian, 
‘cellist, were greeted by a capacity audi- 
ence 2t a concert given under the aus- 
pices of the Y. W. C. A. Assisting artists 
were Mrs. J. N. LeVan, violinist; Leon 
Z. Lerando, harpist; Edna Jones, pianist, 


and Emily Rice, organist, all of Easton. 
MARGARET H. CLYDE. 





LORENZO DA PONTE 
Poet and Adventurer 

By 

Russo, Ph. D. 


eswsh Louis 


HE life story of the man who 

was the librettist of Mozart, 

who introduced Italian opera 

to America and who occupied the 

first chair of Italian in Columbia 

College, is filled with romantic 
tragedy. 

The New York Times Magazine 
of February 3rd, 1924, devoted 
more than a page to a review of 
this book—a thesis written by a 
young Italian student at Columbia 
University. 
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EASTON, PA.—Hilda Deighton, con- 
tralto, was warmly greeted at a concert 
lately in the Brainerd-Union Church. 

s gt # 

PORTLAND, ORE.—-Carrie L. Beaumont, 
Elizabeth Tressler, Susie Fennell Pipes, 
Lela Slater and Flora Gray recently pre- 
sented pupils in recital. 

* * * 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—The winners in 
the annual music memory contest for this 
year are William Newkirk, gold medal; 
Viola Payton, silver medal, and Mildred 
Castle and Edna Rapp, bronze medals. 

o* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The following new 
officers have been elected for the Fine 
Arts Club: Mrs. Loren Berry, chairman; 
Mrs. Stanley Moore, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Jack Patterson, secretary; Mrs. L. A. 
Kliebenstein, chairman of program com- 
mittee. There are now 224 members on 
the roll. 

* * * 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—In the Tuesday 
Musicale’s last program of the season at 
Kilbourn Hall numbers were given by the 
Art Choir of the Tuesday Musicale, Mrs. 
Charles L. Garner, director, and the two 
holders of the Tuesday Musicale scholar- 
ships at’ the Eastman School of Music, 
Allison MacKown, ’cellist, and Lyndon 
Croxford, pianist. 

* * * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Musical Art 
Society gave its regular monthly recital 
at Sherman Cleyi Hall. A fine program 
was presented by Mrs. Herbert Kim- 
brough, contralto; May Cameron, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. Ruth Brodly-Keiser, accom- 
panist, all from the musical faculty of 
Pullman State College. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N, Y.—Eleanor Shaw, pian- 
ist, and Frederick Child, tenor, gave a 
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costume recital lately in Chancellor’s 
Hall. The program included characteris- 
tic songs and ballads of the last century. 
—Robert A. Leslie, Jr., an organ and 
piano pupil of J. Austin Springer, has 
been appointed organist of the Park 
United Presbyterian Church. 
* * ca 

NEw ORLEANS.—Anna Baird of Baird, 
Miss., a junior student at Gulf Park Col- 
lege, was the winner in the original piano 
composition contest recently conducted 
by the junior division of the Mississippi 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Miss 
Baird submitted two compositions which 
ghe will play at the State convention in 
Jackson, Miss. She is a pianist of 
marked ability. 

a * 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—The choir of St. 
Michael’s Lutheran Church, under Her- 
bert Gernert, organist and choirmaster, 
gave a special Easter Vesper program, 
which was repeated by request a week 
later. The soloists in works by compos- 
ers of the sixteenth century and moderns 
were Marjorie Cheesborough, soprano; 
Mrs, Ray Bensinger, contralto; Charles 
H. Kline, tenor, and William J. Mealey, 
baritone. 

a * * 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Piano pupils of 
Mrs. E. T. Rice were presented in two 
recitals at Cable Hall lately.—Sara 
Mallam arranged an evening of solos, 
duets, trios and quartets, given by four 
of her pupils—Mrs. W. T. Ward, Mrs. 
W. R. Thomason, Mrs. C. D. Barr and 
Mrs. A, C. Wade. Pupils’ recitals of the 
Birmingham Conservatory, Edna Gockel 
Gussen, director, are held in Cable Hall 
on Saturday afternoons. 

‘2.8 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Musical 
Club gave a miscellaneous program re- 
cently at the Historical Society Building 
under the direction of Mrs. Ralph G. 


MUSICIANS’ 


Winslow. The soloists were Mrs. Ken- 
neth NM. Burnham and Mrs. Robert F. 
Wagner, sopranos; Laura Coughtry, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Andrew MacFarlane, vio- 
linist, and Evelyn Nelleger and Dorothea 
Kleist, pianists. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Winslow, Mrs. J. A. Scott and Mrs. 
MacNaughton Miller. 


* * * 


Kansas City, KAN.—Lois Craft, four- 
teen-year-old harpist, who recently ap- 
peared as soloist before the Central So- 
ciety of Harpists in Chicago, is a pupil 
of M. A. Russo and took first prize in her 
division of the harp contest conducted 
recently by the Missouri State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at Lexington, Mo.— 
The Wyandotte County High School and 
solo contest scheduled by the University 
for this spring has been postponed till 
the fall——Pupils of Dorothy McKinley, 
Frederick A. Cooke and Irma Wilkinson- 
Cooke appeared in recitals lately. 

cd * * 


WIcHITA, KAN.—A noteworthy per- 
formance of Gaul’s cantata “Joan of 
Are” was given recently at the Wichita 
High School by the chorus of 130 voices 
under the direction of Fareeda Moor- 
head. The soloists were James Taylor, 
Stanley Shaft, Ruth Harris, Morris 
Schollenberger, Mary Thompson, Hayne 
Dermid, Richard Whelan, Mildred Grow, 
Hariette Paswater. Lucile Bower and 
Marion McNabb acted as accompanists. 
The work of the chorus was particularly 
well done. An audience of about 2000 
greeted the work of the young per- 
formers with hearty applause. Ralph 
Brokaw presented two of his violin 
pupils, Wellman Koch and Laura Lam- 
bert in recitals at his studios recently. 
Lolita Gano, a piano pupil of Florence 
Young Brokaw, contributed a group of 
piano numbers. Guy Snyder, also a 
pupil of Mrs. Brokaw, assisted in the 
second of two programs. 


DIRECTORY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Pupils of Sidney 
Durst, theory teacher at the College of 
Music, presented an interesting program 
of compositions recently. There were 
quartets, songs, and piano and violin 
compositions, all exemplifying excellent 
training. The majority of the song texts 
were by students. Charlotte Metzner, 
Dorothy Stolzenbach and Dorothy Robb, 
all from the college, gave a recital before 
the Women’s Club in Hamilton last 
month. Dorothy O’Brian and Harriet 
Moore, from the organ class of Lilian 
Arkell-Rixford, assisted by Richard 
Knost, pupil of Giacinto Gorno, were also 
heard recently, and another college event 
was the recital given by the piano class 
of Romeo Gorno. Rhea Endter, Mary 
Botwin, Alma Wesselman, Glena Hul- 
linger and Margaret Cones displayed 
poetical feeling and intelligence and Gus 
Riherd also proved himself a promising 
young pianist. Sylvia Huck and Richard 
Knost, voice pupils of Giacinto Gorno, 


assisted. 
oa oK OK 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—The following stu- 
dents of Carthage College Conservatory 
appeared in recifal at Trinity Church 
recently: Shirlie -Canedy, organist; 
Emmaretta Welch, Billie Hartzell, Mar- 
guerite Jacks, pianists; Marjorie Egbers, 
Clara Griffin, Dorothy Frazee, Willabel 
Tanner, vocalists, and Adeline Voss, Iola 
Casburn, and Lyle Atkins, violinists. 
Accompaniments were played by Mabel 
McMurtry, Helen Griswold, and Dorothy 
Brandon. “The Dawn of the Kingdom” 
by Wolcott, was presented by Trinity 
Lutheran Choir, under the direction of 
Mabel McMurtry, as an Easter feature. 
Mary Tressler-Newcomer and Dorcas 
Hoover played accompaniments. Howard 
Rutt, Robert Thompson, Fred Chandler, 
Dorothy Frazee, Wilfred Sonntag, Irma 
Biedermann, and Marvel Everhart sang 
solo parts. Organ prelude and postlude 
were played by Walter Grebner. The 
choir of the Presbyterian Church, under 
Eve Runyon, presented a program of 
Passion music made up of selections from 
Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary,” Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” and Handel’s “Messiah,” 
recently. The same program was given 
in Hamilton, Ill., and Keokuk, Iowa, dur- 
ing Holy Week. The soloists were Erma 
Rowe-Hecox, soprano; Mary Elder-Ship- 
ton, contralto, and Philip Culkin, bari- 
tone. Dorothy Brandon played the ac- 


companiments. 
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GIVE ROSSINI WORK 


Audience of 700 Applaud Quartet in City 
College Concert 


A performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was given in the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York by 
the Festival Quartet, assisted by Henry 
F. Seibert, organist, and Fillmore 


Ohman, pianist, on Tuesday evening, 
April 29. The quartet, which is com- 
posed of Edna Beatrice Bloom, soprano; 
Mabel Ritch, contralto; Wesley Howard, 
tenor, and Paul Parks, baritone, acquitted 
themselves _ splendidly. Particularly 
meritorious was their attack, precision 
and phrasing in the unaccompanied 
quartet “Quando Corpus.” 

Mr.. Howard sang his solo with fervor 
and warmth; Miss Ritch sang “Fac ut 
Portem” and compassed the long and 
difficult phrases of the vocal line with 
ease; Mr. Parks gave a splendid inter- 
pretation of the baritone solo, “Pro Pec- 
catis,” and Miss Bloom sang the “In- 
flammatus,” assisted by the United 
Church Choirs under the direction of 
Herbert Blom, with fire and clarity, 
her voice soaring high above the fifty 
voices of the chorus, the piano and full 
organ. 

A short secular recital preceded the 
“‘Stabat Mater.” Miss Bloom contributed 
a group of American songs and an en- 
core; Mr. Ohman played two piano com- 
positions, and Mr. Seibert interpreted 
two groups of organ works with consum- 
mate technic and artistry. An audience 
of over 700 greeted the artists most en- 
thusiastically. ie ae 











Musical Art Institute and Teachers’ Col- 
lege Affiliate Courses 


The courses for music school super- 
visors at the Institute of Musical Art 
and at Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University will be affiliated in the future, 


according to an announcement by Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, director of the Insti- 
tute. The pedagogical and academic in- 
struction will be given at the College and 
the practical and theoretical work at the 
Institute. The work at the latter insti- 
tution will be under the direction of 
George H. Gartlan, director of music in 
the public schools of New York, and 
Peter M. Dykema will superintend the 
work at the College. Mr. Dykema, who 
is on the music faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin, will be known as visiting 
professor of music instruction. The 
course will require three years for com- 
pletion and may be applied toward a 
diploma in the supervisors’ course at the 
Institute or toward a degree from Teach- 
ers’ College. 





Trio Plays at American Institute 


The Euphonic Trio, which is composed 
of Em Smith, violinist; C’Zelma Crosby, 
*cellist, and Gladys Shailer, pianist, gave 
a concert of chamber music at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Art on the 
evening of May 2. The program included 
Beethoven’s Trio in E Flat, Saint- 
Saéns’ Trio, Op. 65, Phantasie in C Minor 
by Frank Bridge, and a Divertissement 
by Douglas MacCollum Stewart. The 
Trio also appeared in a program at the 
Institute on the afternoon of April 28, 
playing a work by Beethoven. On this 
occasion there were also numbers by 
Mary Carman, pianist, and a sonata by 
Mortimer Wilson, played by George 
Raudenbush, violinist, and Annabelle 
Wood, pianist. A recital by junior stu- 
dents was given on the afternoon of 
May 3. 


Engagements for Jedda McNeil 


Jedda McNeil, organist and accom- 
panist, has fulfilled several important 
engagements this spring. She played 
at the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church 
and at services at the Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church early in April and was 
soloist on Easter Sunday at the Charlton 
Memorial Church. She was heard re- 
cently as accompanist for Marie Bashian 
at a recital in Summit, N. J. 








Mme. Soder-Hueck Singers Heard 


Two singers from the Ada _ Soder- 
Hueck Studios have been heard in con- 
certs recently. Joseph Hempelmann, 
tenor, gave a program in the Swiss As- 
sembly Room, with the assistance of 
Anna Reichl, soprano, and Rita Sebas- 
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tion, contralto. Mr. Hempelmann was 
applauded in songs by Schubert and 
arias by Wagner and Puccini. Marion 
Lovell, coloratura soprano, was one of 
the artists in a concert given at the 
Times Square Theater on the evening of 
May 4 for the benefit of the Hebrew 
Blind Association. She had the assist- 
ance of Raymond Ellery Williams, flaut- 
ist, in an aria from David’s “Pearl of 
Brazil,” which she sang with rare ar- 
tistry. 





Artists Sing at Proschowsky Studio 
Musicale 


Among the artists studying voice with 
Frantz Proschowsky, who opened his 
New York studio last fall, are Elizabeth 
Lennox, Virginia Rea, Clara Lang, Jane 


Beats, Helen Levenson, James Haupt, 
Rosa Napau, Glenn Drake, Ella Mylius, 
Beth Tregaskis, Joseph Barnet, Beatrice 
Schwab, Camille Robinette, Rogelio Bald- 
rich and Benjamin Kalchsthaler. Mr. 
Proschowsky, together with William 
Armstrong and Arthur Bergh, were the 
hosts at a musicale given at the Pro- 
schowsky studio on Sunday afternoon, 
April 27. Practically the entire program 
was made up of songs by Mr. Bergh and 
sung by pupils of Mr. Proschowsky. 
These included “The Night Rider,” “In 
June” and “The Return,” sung by James 
Haupt; “Deep River,” “It Was Nothing 
but a Rose” and “The Little Flim-Flam,” 
sung by Elizabeth Lennox; “Sleepless 
Dreams,” “The Little Peach” and “The 
Hawthorn Trees,” sung by Ella Mylius. 
Other numbers were the Waltz Song 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
Novello’s “The Little Damozelle” and 
Delibes’ “The Maids of Cadiz,” sung by 
Virginia Rea; “Amour viens aider,” sung 
by Miss Lennox, and “Mi chiamano 
Mimi” from “Bohéme,” sung by Miss 
Mylius. 





Mme. Bayerlee Presents Singers 


An informal reception was given at 
the studio of Johanne L. Bayerlee on 
Sunday afternoon, April 27. Two of 
Mme. Bayerlee’s pupils, Florence Hen- 
drickson, contralto, and Max Josman, 


baritone, presented the program which 
they will give at their joint recital later 
this month. Miss Hendrickson, who has 
a voice of much warmth and good 
quality, was heard in three groups, in- 
cluding Donaudy’s “Oh, del mio amato 
ben,” Liszt’s “Die Lorelei,” Cocquard’s 
“Plainte d’Ariane,”’ Schubert’s “Der 
Musensohn,” and several English num- 
bers. Mr. Josman gave an admirable 
performance of such songs as Grieg’s 
“Mit einer Wasserlilie,” two numbers 
by Brahms, Schubert’s “Liebesbotschaft” 
and two arias from Mozart’s “Marriage 
of Figaro.” Each of the singers added 
an encore after each group. Miss 
Hendrickson was recently appointed to 
fill the post of soloist at the Brick 
Church, Orange, N. J. 





Columbia Glee Club Leader Wins Prize 


Morris W. Watkins, leader of the 
Columbia University Glee Club, has been 
awarded the Charles M. Rolker, Jr., prize 
at Columbia. The prize, the annual in- 
come of $1,000, is the gift of Mrs. C. M. 
Rolker in memory of her son, Charles, of 
the class of 1907 and goes annually to the 
member of the graduating class who, in 
the estimation of his classmates, has dis- 
tinguished himself most in industry and 
scholarship. Mr. Watkins, whose home 
is in Scranton, Pa., wrote much of the 
music for this year’s varsity show. 





Milo Miloradovich Engaged for Sym- 
phony Programs at Chautauqua Lake 


Milo Miloradovich, soprano, has been 
engaged to appear as soloist with the 
New York Symphony at Chautauqua 
Lake, N. Y., during the month of August. 
Miss Miloradovich will be heard shortly 
in a home-coming recital in her former 
home, Spokane, Wash., the proceeds of 
which will be devoted to a local charity. 
She will appear in her novel folk-lore 
dramatic concerts en route to and from 
the Pacific Coast. 





Artists to Give Concert for Benefit of 
German Children 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, who has 
just returned to New York from a tour 
of the West, and Julia Claussen, con- 
tralto, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, both of 
the Metropolitan, will join in a concert 
for the benefit of the German children in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of May 11. 


Pupil of Oscar Saenger 
Sails to Sing in Opera 
and Concert in Europe 








Richard Hale, American Baritone 


Another American singer whom Eu- 
rope will hear this summer is Richard 
Hale, baritone, who sailed last week for 
Italy, where he will be heard shortly in 
operatic performances. From Italy, Mr. 
Hale will proceed to Germany, where 


he will have an opportunity to appear in 
several of his German rdéles. He will 
give a series of recitals in the principal 
German cities and in Paris and London 
before returning to this country in Oc- 
tober for operatic and concerts appear- 
ances. Mr. Hale is a native American 
and has gained all his musical education 
in this country under Oscar Saenger, in 
whose opera classes he has acquired ex- 
perience in many operatic réles. He has 
appeared successfully in several New 
York recitals and has been heard in 
many other cities in this country. 





Liszt Work Played at Rialto 


Liszt’s “Les Préludes” was chosen by 
Mr. Riesenfeld as the overture at the 
Rialto Theater for the Music Week pro- 
gram. There was also a work by Tchai- 
kovsky by the Rialto String Quartet and 
a jazz number by the orchestra, under 
the alternate leadership of Mr. Riesen- 
feld and Willy Stahl. Miriam Lux and 
Adrian da Silva were heard in vocal 
numbers. At the Rivoli, excerpts from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” were played by the 
orchestra, conducted alternately by Irvin 
Talbot and Emanuel Baert. Ruth 
Urban, soprano, sang Huntington’s “An 
Open Secret” and two popular songs 
with Jacques Pintel at the piano. There 
was also a dance divertissement by 
Lorelei Kendler and Nella Hillhouse, 
with settings by John Wenger, and an 
organ solo by Harold Ramsbottom. 





John T. Adams Takes Vacation Abroad 


John T. Adams, president of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, Inc., sailed last 
week on the Olympic for Europe. Mr. 
Adams will go direct to Paris, where he 
will spend a few days, after which he will 
visit other places on the Continent and 
will spend some time in London prior to 
sailing for home late in June. While the 
trip is primarily in the nature of a vaca- 
tion, Mr. Adams expects to devote some 
time to business. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Adams. 





Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Give Program at 
Colony Club 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave a 
recital of songs and original monologues 
for the benefit of the Soldier’s Rest As- 
sociation at the Colony Club on the after- 
noon of April 28. Mr. Rogers sang a 
group of old French and Italian songs 
and songs in English by Barrett, Pur- 
cell, German, Dunhill, Dobson, McGill 
and Densmore, and Mrs. Rogers ap- 
peared twice in her original readings. 
Both artists were heartily applauded. 
Mrs. Nevil Ford was at the piano. 





Gertrude Polsley Presents Pupils 


Gertrude Polsley, teacher of piano, 
presented her pupils in an annual recital 
in one of the auditoriums of Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of April 26. The 
program, which included works of 
Rameau, Grieg, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, 
Moszkowski and others, showed the 
progress the pupils have made under the 


guidance of Mrs. Polsley. The work of 
four advanced pupils, Dorothy Mar- 
quardt, Alvina Fresch, Cornelia Polsley 
and Lester Stellman, was especially good. 
Others who took part were Helen Drum- 
mond, Katherine Hauch, Miss Pavigano 
and Ida Weirich, soprano, who was the 
assisting artist. 





Haywood Artists Active in Concert 


Frederick H. Haywood presented 
Frank Slater, tenor, in a recital at the 
Haywood Studios on the evening of April 
24. Mr. Slater gave an ambitious pro- 
gram in commendable style, singing 
songs in Italian, French, German and 
English. He has sung in England, but 
has continued his studies in this country 
since the war and has appeared in many 
important engagements under the man- 
agement of Walter Anderson. Another 
Haywood pupil who has been heard fre- 
quently this season is James Woodside, 
baritone, who was heard in q recital at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on April 30. Forth- 
coming engagements are in Rochester, 
Erie and a joint recital in New York 
with Geneva Young. Mr. Haywood will 
conduct his master class and his “Uni- 
versal Song” normal courses at his New 
York studio during July and in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., during August, reopening his 
New York studio about the middle of 
September. 





Robert O’Connor Plays in Rumford Hall 


Robert O’Connor, pianist, who re- 
turned to America on April 1, after a 
series of recitals in Europe, gave a pro- 
gram in Rumford Hall on the afternoon 


of April 29. Mr. O’Connor exhibited a 
secure technical command of his instru- 
ment and disclosed musicianly gifts of 
a high order in works of Bach, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Schumann, Debussy, Poulenc, 
Ravel and in a group of réquest num- 
bers by Palmgren, Crist and Bortkievic. 
He was ably assisted by Louise Ceballos, 
soprano, who was heard in a group of 
Spanish songs by de Falla and songs by 
Tabuyo, Casamoz, and Velverde. Mr. 
O’Connor will give a program for the 
Women’s Club of Pelham Manor on May 
23, and will sail for Europe on June 15 
for a series of engagements, one of 
which will be a recital at the home of 
the Duchess of Athlone in London. 





“Wagneriana” Overture at Capitol 


Mr. Rothafel presented a new musical 
feature at the Capitol this week in the 
form of “Wagneriana,” an arrangement 


of the principal themes from the Wagner 
operas by Herman Hand, first horn 
player. The orchestra was enlarged in 
order to do justice to the work. Mr. 
Hand is a graduate of the Vienna Con- 
servatory and a composer of many works, 
one of his operas having been performed 
when he was twenty-one. Some 65000 
school children will be guests of the man- 
agement on Saturday morning, the tick- 
ets for which are being distributed by Dr. 
George Gartlan, director of music in the 
city schools. The presentation of prizes 
for the competing school orchestras will 
be made from the stage and also prizes 
for essay contests. 





Beethoven Orchestral Society Gives Final 
Program of Season 


The Beethoven Orchestral Society, 
Henry Lefkowitch, director, gave the 


final indoor concert of its fifteenth sea- 
son in the auditorium of P. S. No. 63, 
on the evening of April 30. The or- 
chestra was heard in excerpts from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” and works by Bohm, 
Lubomirsky and Tchaikovsky. The as- 
sisting artists were Estelle Liebling, so- 
prano, who sang an aria by Saint-Saéns 
and songs by Kienzl, Fourdrain and 
Carey, and Sylvia Buchman, pianist, 
who was heard in Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, Op. 25. 





Herman Epstein Ends Season of Many 
Lecture-Recitals 


Herman Epstein is bringing to a close 
an active season, during which he ap- 
peared in many lecture-recitals in New 
York and nearby cities. He has just 
completed a series of eight recitals under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic Society 
of Passaic, N. J. This marked his fifth 
season in Passaic, where he has built 
up an audience of several hundred sub- 
seribers. Among his forty-three recitals 
in New York was a series on the Wag- 
nerian music-dramas in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall last winter and many 
programs devoted to symphony and 
chamber music forms. 
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Warjorie Meyer, to Be 
Heard in Concert Tour, 
Is Versatile Musician 




















Photo by Campbell Studios 


Marjorie Meyer, Soprano 


Versatility in early musical training is 
valuable for the artist, according to Mar- 
orie Meyer, soprano. In her early musi- 
pal work the singer, who made a success- 
ul New York début last March, included 

period of piano study. Later she was 
ttracted to the harp and also devoted 
onsiderable time to harmony and coun- 
erpoint. Miss Meyer is a native New 
yorker, the daughter of a physician. She 

studied voice with Josef Pizzarelli and 
licola Zan, taking interpretative work 
Mvith Frederic Persson, sang in private 
@nd club musicales and later went abroad 


Wor study. She will make an extensive 


our in concert next season, in programs 
®f operatic arias, German lieder and 
Wtalian and Russian songs—all of which 
$he sings in the original language. Her 
Boncert tour in the East and Southwest 
Will be directed by Fulcher and Bohan, 
lew York managers. 


MUSIC TEACHERS MEET 








Vashington State Association Convenes 
in Spokane 


> SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—The Ninth 
‘Annual Convention of the Washington 
tate Music Teachers’ Association was 
Held at Spokane recently in the Crescent 
Auditorium. Numerous fine concerts 
vere given during the sessions. 

Louise Van Ogle of Seattle gave a lec- 
ure recital on the opera “Habanera,” by 
‘Laparra, and illustrated the themes on 























Mhe piano. Others who appeared were 
lary Cameron, pianist; Karel Havlicek, 
riolinist; Ruth B. Keiser, pianist, and 
leber D. Nasmyth, baritone, all of the 
aculty of Pullman College, and Hazel 
ammer Hill, pianist, and Maurice Le- 
lat, violinist of the faculty of the Cor- 
ish School of Music, Seattle. 





Klamroth Artists Heard in Concert 


Marie Rothman, coloratura soprano, 
n artist from the Klamroth studios, who 
ave a successful Town Hall recital this 
eason, was heard recently in a concert 
1 Middletown, N. Y., and was praised 
or her artistic abilities. Another Klam- 
oth singer who has had a successful 
eason in America is Ruano Bogislav, 
‘ho sailed for Europe on May 3. Shortly 
efore leaving America she was heard in 
ecitals in Washington, Fall River, 
reenwich and Detroit, arousing much 
omment on each occasion by singing in 
venty-three languages. 





Francis Moore and Hugo Kortschak 
Make Tour of Texas Cities 


Francis Moore, pianist, and Hugo 
ortschak, violinist, have just returned 
) New York from a tour of Texas. They 
rere heard at the Panhandle Music Fes- 
ival in Amarillo, on April 22; in Dallas, 
n April 23; at Baylor University in 
‘aco, on April 28, and at the College 
omen’s Club in El Paso, on April 29. 
hey were greeted by large audiences 
hich were enthusiastic over the sonata 
rogram which they presented. 


Heniot Levy Club Hears Artists 


CHicaGo, May 3.—Alexander Sebald, 
iolinist; Heniot Levy, pianist, and Jen- 
le F. W. Johnson, soprano, gave a 
rahms program for the open meeting 
f the Heniot Levy Club Sunday evening 








in the Clippinger Studios, The members 
listened with much pleasure to a group 
of songs by Miss Johnson, with viola 
obbligato by Mr. Sebald, and the two 
fine Sonatas in A Major and D Minor 
for violin and piano, played by Messrs. 
Sebald and Levy. 


GALLI-CURCI HEADS 
SAN FRANCISCO LIST 


Mrs. John F. Lyons Given Civic 
Reception—Henry Cowell 
Among Recitalists 


By Charlies A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. May 3.—An 
audience of over 9000 attested the con- 
tinued popul@rity of Amelita Galli-Curci 
when she appeared in concert, under the 
management of Selby C. Oppenheimer, 
at the Civic Auditorium on April 27. 
Ten extra numbers were given, and the 
crowd, surging ‘to the platform at the 


scheduled elose of the concert, held the 
singer for nearly thirty minutes. 

In addition to a program including 
Pergolesi’s “Nina,” Donaudy’s “Maggi- 








olata,” a _ recitative and aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” Staub’s “L’- 
Heure Silencieuse,” Bishop’s “Pretty 


Mocking Bird,” with flute obbligato by 
Manuel Berenguer, Alvarez’ “La Par- 
tida,” Hiie’s ‘“Villanelle,” . Massenet’s 
“Sevillana,” and Beecher’s “Thistle- 
down,” Mme. Galli-Curci offered for the 
popular delectation such numbers as 


“Lindy Lou,” “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Silver Threads Among the _ Gold,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and “Robin 
Adair.” 


Her work was marked by greater 
flexibility and fluency than heretofore. 
In addition to obbligatos, Mr. Berenguer 
supplied three solos. Homer Samuels 
accompanied with sympathetic under- 
standing. A second concert has been 
arranged for May 18. 

‘Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
tendered a reception by the City of San 
Francisco, in the rotunda of the City 
Hall on April 26. Acting Mayor Ralph 
McLeran delivered the address of wel- 
come. Music was supplied through the 
courtesy of J. Emmett Hayden, chair- 
man of the Municipal Auditorium Com- 
mittee. The reception was attended by 
members of the San Francisco Musical 
Club, the Pacific Musical Society, the 
Chamber Music Society, the Symphony 
Orchestra, the California Federation of 
Music Clubs, the Musicians’ Club, the 
choral sections of the California and 
Allied Arts Club, the San Francisco 
Music Teachers’ Association, the John 
C. Manning School, and the Minetti 
Orchestra. Supper at the Palace Hotel 
followed the reception. 

Henry Cowell, California composer, 
whose piano works involve the use of 
fist and elbow in performance, was 
heard in a characteristic program be- 
fore the Western Arts’ Association on 
April 23, under the management of 
Louise Taber. 

Antoine de Vally, San Francisco tenor, 
was greeted with enthusiasm when he 
appeared with Dr. Modeste Alloo’s 
Symphony in Harmon Gymnasium. Mr. 
de Vally sang arias by Reyer and De- 
bussy with excellent effect. 

An automobile accident prevented 
Jeanne Gordon from appearing at the 
sixth of Alice Seckel’s matinée musi- 
cales at the St. Francis Hotel on April 
29, and her place was taken by Myrtle 
Claire Donnelly, local soprano, who 
shared the program with Zlatko Balo- 
kovic, violinist, and Guy Bevier Wil- 
liams, assisting artist with Miss Gor- 


don. Miss Donnelly sang Pergolese’s 
“Nina,” “Parlez-echoes des bois.” and 
“Qual Farfalletta” by Handel. An 
Adagio by Goldmark, the Pugnani- 


Kreisler “Praeludium and Allegro.” the 
“Hymn to the Sun” from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Le Coq d’Or” and Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois” were played by 
Mr. Balokovic. 





Boris Levenson to Give Concert of Own 
Works at Chalif’s Hall 


Boris Levenson, composer, will give 
a concert of his compositions in Chalif 
Hall on the evening of May 11. He 
will have the assistance of Helene Adler, 
soprano; Fleeda Alberti, contralto; 
Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist, and Josef 
Adler, pianist. The program will include 
many compositions still in manuscript 
and others, which will be given by re- 
quest. 


DENVER ORCHESTRA 





J. A. Grubb Soloist with Forces 
—Sundelius Is Hailed 


in Recital 
By J. C. Wilcox 


DENVER, CoLo., May 3.—The final sub- 
scription concert of the Denver Civic 
Orchestra was given on the evening of 
April 25. The program began with 
Strube’s “comedy” overture, “Puck.” 
There was no comedy in its perform- 
ance to one who is sincerely interested 
in the orchestra’s future. The Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff “Caucasian Sketches” followed, 
and cruelly revealed the limitations of 
the band, particularly in the wood-wind 
section. After this bad start the pro- 
gram fared much better. The Gavotte 
from “Mignon” was so well liked that it 
had to be repeated; excerpts from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” were 
creditably done; the Prélude to “The 
Deluge” by Saint-Saéns, for strings 
alone, with violin solo by Concertmaster 
Reynolds, deserved and won enthusiastic 
applause, and the program ended with 
the “Rienzi” Overture, which was given 
a better performance than most ot the 
Wagner compositions heretofore  at- 
tempted by Mr. Tureman. 


CLOSES ITS SERIES 


J. Allen Grubb, tenor, who located here 
a year ago and has already taken a 
prominent place in the field, was the 
soloist, singing “Onaway, Awake,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor so effectively that he 
was recalled to add a fervent interpre- 
tation of Huhn’s “I Arise from Dreams 
of Thee.” 

The trustees of the Civic Symphony 
ask for about $2,000 in subscriptions be- 
yond the amount already pledged for 
the season of 1924-25. The players give 
their services, receiving only an honor- 
arium of $5 per concert to cover their 
incidental expenses; and the six pairs of 
concerts with ninety players are pro- 
duced for a total expense of less than 
$14,000. 

Marie Sundelius, generously donating 
her services as a benefit to the Swedish 
Tubercular Sanatorium, appeared in a 
recital program Thursday evening of 
last week at the Auditorium and treated 
us to some of the most enjoyable sing- 
ing of the season. In a varied program 
of arias and songs Mme. Sundelius com- 
pletely won her auditors by her lovely 
voice, sincere’ interpretations and 
pleasant personality. She was excellent- 
ly accompanied by Zella Cole-Léf of this 
city. Henry Ginsburg, Denver violinist, 
was a worthy assisting artist, playing 
with beautiful tone and musicianly 
style. Eva Sue Prosser, as accompanist 
for Mr. Ginsburg, mainained the high 
standard of the evening’s performance. 





CLUB CONCERTS AND OPERA 
ATTRACT IN LINCOLN, NEB. 





Althouse Soloist with Chamber of Com- 
merce Singers—Local Artists 
Give Recitals 


LINCOLN, NEB., May 3.—The first an- 
nual concert given by the Lincoln Cham- 
ber of Commerce Glee Club, conducted by 
H. O. Ferguson, attracted great interest 
on April 21. Paul Althouse was visiting 
soloist, singing the incidental solos 
in Dudley Buck’s “The Nun of Nidaros” 
and three miscellaneous groups. The 
cencert was given at the St. Paul Church 
before a large audience. Margaret 
Malowney played accompaniments for 
the club and Stewart Wille was accom- 
panist for Mr. Althouse. 


The A Cappella Choir of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, John Roseborouyh, 
conductor, gave concerts at the Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Lincoln, on April 22, 
and at Seward, Neb., on April 25. 

The opera “Carmen” was _ presented 
before a large audience at the Temple 
Theater on April 22 by members of Mme. 
de Vilmar’s class. Mme. de Vilmar took 
the title-réle, and Carl Schaefer, Dolly 
Densberger, and Ralph Bowers were also 
among the principal singers. Jean La- 
mont Schaeffer conducted. 

H. O. Ferguson of the voice depart- 
ment of the University School of Music 
and director of music in the city schools 
gave a faculty recital on April 25 at 
the First Baptist Church. Miss Ma- 
lowney was accompanist. 

Alice Sorenson, post-graduate student 
with Hazel Gertrude Kinscella at the 
University School of Music, appeared in 
a piano recital for graduation from the 
University School of Fine Arts at the 
Temple Theater on April 24. Miss 
Sorenson has been awarded the high 
scholarship prize, Alpha Rho Tau, by the 
School of Fine Arts. 

The Oriole Club of Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Ill., appeared before 
a large and enthusiastic audience at the 
Swedish Church Auditorium on April 22. 
Arvid Samuelson, director of the School 
of Music at Augustana, was the piano 
soloist. 

The seventeenth and last vesper con- 
cert of the season was given at the High 
School Auditorium on April 20 under 
the direction of H. O. Ferguson. The 
program was given by the High School 
Orchestra, Charles G. Righter, Jr., con- 
ducting, with Rex Fair of the University 
School of Music as flute soloist. 

HAZEL G. KINSCELLA, 


Brings Pueblo 
Brilliant Close 


PUEBLO, CoLo., May 3.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci gave a memorable concert on April 
18 to a capacity audience in Pueblo’s 


Memorial Hall. For the first time in 
the history of the auditorium, listeners 
were seated upon the stage. During the 
past season of which the Galli-Curci con- 





Galli-Curci Season to 


cert was the last, Pueblo has heard Anna 
Case, Josef Lhevinne, Marie Sundelius, 
Geraldine Farrar, Sousa’s Band, Paul 
Althouse, Ukrainian Chorus, Arthur 
Middleton, Duncan Dancers, ' Ethel 
Leginska and Thelma Given. 
MARGUERITE J. SCHWINGER. 


PASSED AWAY 


Charles O. Bassett 


Charles O. Bassett, operatic tenor and 
the T'uriddu of the first New York per- 


formance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
given at the Casino on Oct. 1, 1891, died 
in New York on May 1 in his seventieth 
year. Mr. Bassett was the son of Ed- 
ward Bassett, a prominent New York 
lawyer, and obtained his musical educa- 
tion in Florence. His first American ap- 
pearance in opera was with Colonel 
Mapleson’s company at the Academy of 
Music in 1884, Patti, Nicolini, Scalchi 
and Emma Nevada being other members 
of the company. Later he sang with the 
American Opera Company under Theo- 
dore Thomas and with the Duff Opera 
Company, the Bostonians and the Henry 
W. Savage English Grand Opera Com- 
pany. He retired from the stage some 
years ago and devoted his time to teach- 
ing and composition. 











Elizabeth K. Peale 
HAMMONTON, N. J., May 3.—Elizabeth 


K. Peale, proprietor of Peale’s Conserva- 
tory of Music in Philadelphia, died here 
suddenly on April 29. On April 26 Miss 
Peale caught a severe cold while motor- 
ing to Ocean City to visit her sister, and 
as medical treatment failed to bring any 
improvement, she determined to return 
to her home in Philadelphia. She col- 
lapsed in the automobile near Egg Har- 
bor and died a few minutes after being 
admitted to the office of a local doctor. 
Miss Peale was fifty-four years of age. 


Stephan Krehl 


Leipezic, April 20.—Stephan Krehl, 
musical theorist and composer, died here 
recently at the age of sixty years. He 
had been since 1902 professor of musical 
theory at the Leipzig Conservatory and 
had previously taught at the Carlsruhe 
Conservatory. He was the composer of 
numerous chamber music and piano 
works and songs and was best known for 
an Overture to Hauptmann’s “Hannele.” 
His writings include several books on 
musical form, counterpoint and harmony. 





Louis Torgrove 


St. Louis, Mo., May 3.—Louis Tor- 
grove, for fourteen years a player of the 
double-bass in the St. Louis Symphony, 
died on April 28. He was a native of 
Russia. HERBERT W. Cost. 





George P. Lies 


George P, Lies, father of Mrs. Fritz 
Kreisler, died recently at his home in 
New York as the result of an attack of 
pneumonia. Mr. Lies was in his eighty- 
first year. 
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PIANISTS LEAD IN. 
CINCINNATI WEEK 


Bauer Is Soloist With Reiners 
Forces—Paderewiski 


in Recital 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, May 3.—The Cincinnat; 
Symphony in its thirteenth pair of cor-§ 
certs this season, on April 25 and 26) 
gave a Beethoven and Wagner progran 
of great merit under Fritz Reiner’ ss ( 
baton. The first master’s Piano Con-) 
certo, No. 4, was one of the outstanding’ 
items of the programs as played by Har- 
old Bauer in musicianly style. His splen- 
did technical mastery triumphed over the 
most difficult passages, and the collabora- 
tion of player and orchestra sometimes 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“Nlerone” Premiére Is Milan Sensation 


and Triumph of Staging for La Scala 
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LOS ANGELES PRIZE 
IS WON BY BRESCIA 


Open-Air Symphony Concerts 
and Operas with Stars 


for Next Season 


By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, May 3.—Domenico 
Brescia of California has won with his 
“American Quintet” the $500 prize of- 
fered last year by W. A. Clark, Jr., 
founder and sole guarantor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, for 
the best chamber music work by a resi- 
dent of California. 

Entries closed Jan. 1, and since then 
the judges, Walter Henry Rothwell, 
Henry Schoenefeld, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Homer Grunn and Dr. Hum- 

















phrey J. Stewart, have given much time 
to careful readings and analyses of many 
manuscripts. A significant commentary 
on the excellence of Mr. Brescia’s com- 
position is the fact that the judges’ 
decision was unanimous. 

Mr. Brescia has composed four operas 


(all produced with success), two sym- 
phonies, cantatas and numerous cham- 
ber music pieces. He was born in Pirano 
(Trieste) in 1866, and received his musi- 
cal education in his natal city and in 
conservatories at Milan and Bologna. 
Material acquired in a study of folk- 
music of the Indians of Ecuador, Chile, 
Peru and Colombia provided themes for 
many of his compositions. 

Plans for music in the summer and 
early fall now attract public interest. 
Mrs. J. J. Carter has organized a large 
number of teams who are selling season 
ticket books for open-air symphony con- 
certs at the Bowl, and indications are 
that this third season will break all 
previous records. 

Affairs of the Los Angeles Grand 





























produced ravishing effects. The progra 
of the orchestra included also Beetho 
ven’s little-heard Leonore Overture, No 
2, and three Wagner numbers, the “Sieg 
fried Idyl,” “Forest Murmurs” and“Sieg 
fried Ascending Briinnhilde’s Rock.” 
One of the outstanding events of th 
season was the recital by Ignace J. Pade 


rewski in Music Hall on April 28. It 


was in this same hall twenty years be 
fore that the pianist played the “Do: 
Juan” Rhapsody of Liszt, and on thi 
latest occasion he played it again. H¢ 
seemed to show finer art than at an) 
time since his return to the platform 
He charmed his audience with number 
including a Bach-Liszt Fantasia and 


Fugue, Mozart’s Rondo in A Minor, Bee 


thoven’s Sonata in D Minor and the 
“Paganini” Variations of Brahms. Th¢ 
great audience demanded many encore: 
and they were liberally given. The con 
cert was under the local management o 
J. H. Thuman. 

The concluding concert of the seaso 
by the Orpheus Club was given in thi 
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